








"BEST VALUE PAPER 











Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


Balzac Cream Laid 
No. 34 C Natural Laid 
Reflex Double Coated 
Limoges Double Coated Sircn. 


are the latest additions to our 
unexcelled lines of good 


BOOK PAPERS 


Prompt shipments from stock 










Specialties in 
Paper 
Cardboard 


and 


Covers 


Correspondence Solicited 

























































Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 












UN-TOWNS432CO. 


27 Beekman Streetua New York 





C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas. 
p ey +" 
a p Manufacturers of 
a 4 Chemically Pure 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


bolyoke, Mass., 5.$.A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1904” 
; No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1904’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1904’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen eee all the 
*‘Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old English Linen and Bond’”’ : 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond” 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1904’° Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
**Valley Forge’’ Fiats Extra-fine quality 





Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses. : 33:33:33: 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 10.%.24 and 17 x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 














THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE @ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bidg. 
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UNALTERABLE 


A successful alteration cannot be made on these Safety Papers 


They are used almost exclusively by the large financial 
institutions throughout the country for checks, drafts, 
vouchers, certificates and other important documents 


National Safety is made in Pink, Blue, Green, Primrose and Stone 
Bankers Safety is made in Pink, Blue, Green, Primrose, Stone and Yellow 


We are special agents for these papers and carry in stock 


17 x 22, all colors, per ream, $13.00 17 x 28, all colors, per ream, $15.00 
17 x 24, all colors, per ream, 13.50 19x 28, all colors, per ream, 17.00 
19 x 24, all colors, per ream, 15.00 Write for Discounts 


BE semen atin 


R-PAPER 


4.44 
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7’ ———<=yIVER twenty-seven hundred 





Presses and Paper Cutters 
are now produced in the 
|| Chandler & Price factory 
En) in twelve months. This has 











brought the cost of manufacturing to a 
minimum, and is the reason why a printer 
can obtain a heavy machine, the acme of 
construction, at the price now furnished. 
It also makes possible the carrying of all 
parts of all sizes, and enables the factory 
to ship out parts on the day the order 
comes in. This feature will save printers 




































All Machines for Sale by Dealers 











great annoyance and expensive delays, as breaks come when work is being 
rushed and delays mean loss of business. 
The construction of the Chandler & Price presses and cutters, their 


durability, the permanency of the 
manufacturing institution, insure the 
printer a market for his secondhand 
C. & P. machines, and he can realize 
nearer the first cost than on any other 
platen presses or lever cutters now 
offered to the trade. 

The Chandler & Price guarantee is 
not a meaningless phrase, and the 
printer can be assured from the invest- 
ment in plant and the _ reputation 
attained and to be sustained that every 
machine produced is backed up by 
the manufacturers, and any defect in 
material and workmanship will be 
made good without question. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery CLEVEL AND, OHIO, U.S. A. 




















































Calendar 1905 Pads 


Stock Certificates 
Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 


.-——- —— —_—_—_—_ 


> We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. < 
































Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 


We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 


Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 


100 styles Stock Certificates 
47 i Bond Blanks 

/ 10 mt Diplomas 

| 4 ‘* Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 





| Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 








We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 


Trade work is one of our specialties. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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TKe HA RRIS 
AUTOMATIC PREK* 
COMRANY? 









































Chicago—1893 
St. Louis—1904 


The printer who compares the two great 
American Exhibitions will not fail to note 
the one great advance that has been made in 
his art in the past eleven years — Automatic 
Printing. And when you speak of Auto- 
matic Printing, the printer at once thinks— 


**Harris Press” 


See our practical exhibit in Block 11, 
Liberal Arts Building. Sit down there and 
study it, from the Little Wonder to our newest 
and latest Dogood. This exhibit epitomizes 
the greatest advance since Chicago. 

It is all separate piece presses—no webs; 
all guaranteed to do good work at a mini- 
mum output of 5,000 per hour. 


eee ee 


For full particulars regarding the above machine and other presses we build, address, 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO— OLp CoLony BUuILDING NILE S ) O H IO NEW YORK— 26 CortTLanpT STREET 














For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, 
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TWICE THROUGH 
THE PRESS 


ae HE whole of this four-page insert has been 

*\ fed through the press twice, there being two 
actual printing impressions, one placed upon 
the other, yet so marvelously true is the 







mechanism of the press upon which it was 
printed that the second impression registers upon the first 
impression with an accuracy that is scientifically absolute 








The Century upon which this work was done is not a new 
press, but five years old, and was run on this work at a 
speed of sixteen hundred an hour in the establishment of 


The Campbell Printers at 205 Canal street, Chicago 















This is not a phenomenal deed on the part of a Century 
but is one of the natural results of its design and construction 








Without register high speed avails nothing 
Without register impressional power avails nothing 
Without register quick make-ready avails nothing 
Without register perfect ink distribution avails nothing 



















The demonstration in this insert sheet proves that to its 
capacity for high speed, powerful impression, quick make- 
ready and perfect ink distribution the Century adds 


Unfailing Register 



















































Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
334 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 





Gentlemen: 

In 1895 we purchased from you a 
No. 4 Century pony and for a number 
ot years used it on all classes of 
work. Today this press is doing its 
Share of our output and the quality 
is equal to that of nine years ago. 
In 1898 we purchased the press upon 
which this insert sheet is printed, 
a No. 2, size 36x48. In 1900 we 
added a No. 0, 43x56, and since 
then purchased several additional 
presses of larger sizes. 

Our entire equipment of two- 
revolution presses bear the name of 
Century. We buy them because we be- 
lieve they are the best constructed 
machines on the market, and that, 
although the first cost is greater, 
their long and useful life amply 
repays the expenditure. We believe 
that in building up our reputation 
for high-grade work we have been 
greatly aided by Century presses. 

There is nothing that any make of 
press can do that the Century will 
not do and there are Many essential 
points about the Century that no 
other press possesses. We have 
nothing but ind words to say for 
our money-makers. 

Respectfully, 
The Campbell Printers. 


Superintendent. 


a K- Rutt. 
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Only the Century 


Possesses an immovable continuous rack and gearing which lock 
bed and cylinder together throughout the entire printing stroke, 
insuring perfect register between cylinder and printing surface 


Only the Century 


Possesses radially closing grippers with instantaneous front guide 
action, insuring perfect register between sheet and printing surface 


Only the C entury 


Possesses a rotary ink distribution which cuts up, digests 
and super-digests the ink before it reaches the ink-table, 
insuring perfect color with a minimum expenditure of ink 


The Campbell Company 


Henry A. WISE Woop 834 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
President 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
189 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Che Seybold Improved Bolvoke Cutter 





DAYTON, OHIOVE Co, 
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AUTOMATIC AND TREADLE CLAMP 















The Only Cutter Built with an INDEPENDENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP. 
Cuts as accurately as a Hand Clamp. 


Our latest efforts will no doubt be appreciated by many users of cutting machines, who have long 
felt the necessity of a fast Automatic Clamping Paper Cutter which would be both practical and reliable 
for the finest and most accurate work, and at the same time have sufficient weight and strength to with- 
stand the strain of modern demands. 

THE IMPROVED HOLYOKE WILL EASILY FULFIL EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
Built in sizes 34, 38, 44, 48, 54, 64, 74 and 84 inches. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory .. DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BERLIN LONDON 


Manufacturers of high-grade Machines for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Houses, etc. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, Can. 











Southern Agents—J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., ATLANTA, GA. 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION (St. Louis, Mo.), PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, Block No. 10. 
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Improved Keystone Cutter 











Fr VLU 




















54-Inch Special 








No need to tell you about the 
material and workmanship of 
these machines. They can’t 
be beat! The price is low 
and what is wanted in any 
well-equipped plant. «aoa 


CUTS RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY 
AND 


NOISELESS IN OPERATION 








THE STANDARD 
MACHINERY COMP’Y 


Main Office and Works 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 







































& 


Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 



























ACME 
Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. Ls. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Cleveland, Metropole, Caravel, Lisbon Ivory Wove, 
Lisbon Superfine, Lisbon Bond, Lisbon Extra Strong, 


Lisbon Ledger are some of our watermarks. 








A medium grade of engine sized paper 
Caravel of excellent value. 
Nees . An account book paper of excellent 
— Lisbon Ledger value and moderate price. 
Lisbon Superfine Superfine in every sense. 
Lisbon Extra Strong 


; Have the unusual qualities of high 
Lisbon Bond value and low price. 


Offered in case lots. Send for samples. 








WE ARE THE EXPORT AGENTS FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
The Duncan Company Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 


AND OTHERS 








PARSONS BROTHERS, 257'Broaaway. NEW YORK CITY 


CABLE ADDRESS: “PARSOBROS,” NEW YORK 

















Se ge 











171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 44 ST. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.”’ Cable Address, ** Unitpaper.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.”’ 
The 


Anderson Aa. , 

Bundling ee == =a 

Press. § 
a fag 








Witte for 
Circulars, 
Prices and 


Terms. 














C. F. ANDERSON €&> CO, [fermeny CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS | 


327-329 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 








This remarkable product of the Chambers Brothers’ works has 
won favorable commendation from many representative men in the 
publishing and printing trades. 


of mentioning: 


Mr. John B, Williams 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


Mr. D. Z. Howell 


The National Publishing Co. 


Mr. C. R. Graham 


Historical Publishing Co. 


Mr. George F. Lasher, . 


Mr. J. Horace McFarland . 


Mr. Joseph P. Knapp 


American Lithographic Co. 


Mr. C. M. Smith 


Methodist Book Concern 


\ Philadelphia, Pa. 
\ Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Harrisburg, Pa. 


\ New York 


\ New York 


Among them we have the honor 


Mr. Chas. Schweinler 
The Chas. Schweinler Press 


Mr. S. A. Everett 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Mr. David Strothers Walker F 
Cosmopolitan Pub. Co. \ Irvington, N. Y. 


Mr. W. H. Christie 
Methodist Book Concern 


Mr. P. R. Hilton 
The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Messrs. Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers, Davenport, lowa 


\ New York 


\ New York 


\ Cincinnati, Ohio 


\ Chicago, Ill. 





We are always pleased to receive enquiries and give specific 


information about our products. 

















CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 














Folding and Feeding Machines -— 
PHILADELPHIA, aman 






































PENNSYLVANIA 
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Oswego Small Power Cutters 
=~, 


“es 


HLT { 





32-INCH SIZE (Actually squares a sheet 33 inches) 


This is the leading Small Power Cutter—fits a small niche in the big concern, 
or the small niche in the small concern. An economizer of floor space. Simplest 
possible mechanism (only two gears). Solid frame bracing table directly under strain. 
A lively running, accurate cutting machine. 


Ask for detailed description, also, if you are interested, circulars of the following : 


OSWEGO DIE PRESSES 
OSWEGO BENCH CUTTERS 
OSWEGO LEVER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO SMALL POWER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTERS 
BROWN & CARVER HAND CLAMP CUTTERS 












OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


SELLING AGENTS 














Van Allens @® Boughton, . . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . . 255 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy @Co., . ‘i . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco J. M. Ives, . F a ‘ ; - 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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THE AULT & _ 
WIBORG CO. | 















Makers of Letterpress, Steelplate, | 
Copperplate and Lithographic 


Inks 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, Oils and Dryers. 





Importers of Lithographic Stones, 
Supplies and Bronzes. 











CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, TORONTO, LONDON 
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SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 






amy wae venir aeuicnes re. 
| 
“HT PERFECTION 


This style built in size 34 inches only. 


Write for particulars, price and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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We Sold at Baltimore 


since the great fire, three times as many 
Optimus presses as were sold of all the 
others combined; four times as many as 
the next highest, and eighteen times as 


many as any other, and could have sold more had we been able to furnish them in time. 
Why? Because of Superiority. The Optimus had proved itself the best. Baltimore 
printers had tried it; made comparisons with others they had in use, and, in face of 
their prejudices in other directions, were firmly convinced the Optimus was the best. 
IT IS THE BEST. Only in it is the full measure of printing possibilities. No 
one has fully tested its capabilities. It is the only machine greater than today’s needs. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis ; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
On the Pacific Coast —The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply "House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 





Mexico. 


N°43 OPTIMUS 


surface of 44 1-4 inches to cover a 23-inch form. If 








For forms taking a 25x38 sheet and less, the No. 43 





Optimus has never been approached in perfection of 
detail, economy and efficiency. Its combination of 
advantages furnishes a small press that absolutey 
stands alone in the market, without a rival or a com- 
petitor. We know of no work so exacting in any 
direction as to fully test its capabilities. 

It is not a pony press. While it possesses the high 
speed, ease of running, perfect bed motion, superb 
sheet delivery, compactness, accessibility and hand- 
iness of our very popular pony Optimus, and is a 
little larger, the No. 43 unites with these the great 
strength, weight, interchangeability of form and table 
rollers, the patented inking arrangement, perfect 
distribution, and all the other advantages of our large 
sizes. 

The success and superiority of the No. 43 were 
assured from the beginning. The first four were 
built nearly three years ago. These were sold at 
once, and have been in constant and highly satisfac- 
tory use since. From all sections of the United States, 
from Canada and England, we have received most 
flattering testimonials concerning it, and covering 
widely varying conditions. 

Three three-inch form rollers cover the form en- 
tirely. These are driven by two geared vibrators. 
Table rollers of same size are also driven by two 
vibrators, and are interchangeable with form rollers. 
The form rollers and their vibrators have an inking 


the form were a solid surface, there is inking capacity 
sufficient to cover it nearly twice. The rollers alone 
have a surface of 28 1-4 inches, or 5 1-4 inches in 
excess of form. 

The ink is taken from the fountain to a vibrator, 
and thence over the composition rollers to the ink 
table, where it is further worked before going to the 
form rollers. This is of special value on fine illus- 
trated work. The distribution of ink, and the strength 
of the press, are ample for the heaviest forms possi- 
ble. Itis impossible to overtax either. Like all Opti- 
mus presses it will not gutter. 

The three-roller arrangement gives us a press 
occupying less space than a four-roller taking the 
same form, makes higher speed, requires less power, 
stands lower, and is more easily and quickly handled, 
while the new device furnishes as perfect results as 
heretofore obtained with four. 

There are five tracks under bed, two of the usual 
roller type, and three wheel tracks. The press runs 
easily, almost noiselessly, at twenty-five hundred; 
is driven by our patent ball-and-socket motion; has 
our unequalled printed-side-up sheet delivery; safe- 
ty gripper mechanism, patent slider mechanism, 
impression trip, reversing mechanism, jogger, cutter, 
counter, etc. 

The No. 43 is built in one size only, 28x41; form, 
23x36; weight, 5 1-4 tons. 





SET IN BARNHART BROS. AND SPINOLER’S TALISMAN. 
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ECONOMICAL POWER 


FOR PRINTING, ENGRAVING AND BOOKBINDING PLANTS 
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Electricity is undeniably the most economical 
power that can be installed, either in new 


ae 


or old plants. Our motors are specially de- 


ae 


signed for this class of work and give the 


best results. The use of our motors means 


7 
i 
Fs 


not only a decrease in the cost of power, 


but also an increase in output, thereby effect- 





ing a double saving. Write for a copy of 
our booklet, No. 2114. 


Huber Press with Sprague Equipment 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527 West 34th Street, New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


— 3 


The 20th Century RELIANCE 
































No. & Midget Counter 


Has return-action lever and can be 
attached the same as any counter. 
By mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 
Registered mail, 8c. extra. 








Upon reflection, for ac- 
curacy, you will prefer 
a counter that can not 
be continually set back. 
Nevertheless there is a 
desire for a counter that 
can beset to zero. We fill 
this requirement with the 


NEVERFAIL stain lialiiaas 


As accurate as the best 
and costs less. 














Finely finished. 
Nickel-plated. 
Get our Printers’ Supply prices. 











CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 


607 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sold by KLIMSCH & CoO., Frankfort a. M., and A. W. PENROSE & CO., London. 
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Chalmaun Printing Ink Company 





Printing, Lithographic, Plate and 
Stamping Inks 


BRANCH STORES PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS 


CHICAGO Kansas CITY OMAHA ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 

















INK» 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 























(— a i. 
Letterpress Inks Embossing Inks 
Lithographic Inks Lacquers 
Copper Plate Inks Bronze Powders 
Steel Plate Inks Varnishes 
Proving Inks Driers 
Cover Inks Gloss Paste 
Chromatic Inks And, in fact, any and 
Transfer Inks every thing of the very 
Calbdntd leks best relating to the ~ 
Etching Inks Art of Printing 

XY — \e a 
































Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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FRANK IBOLD. President 
ADOLPH DRYER. V.President & Geni. Mgr. 


DRY COLORS 


Ry ESTASLISHED i 
1Ig8s8s 


1890 


Telephone 





SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK 











Che Cross Automatic Paper feeders 





CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 





SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 
PILE STYLE FEEDER —This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 


CONTINUOUS STYLE—This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press-is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 





THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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Have you received a 
copy of our beautt- 
ful new booklet P 


Face That Jack 


It will be mailed free of charge to every 
foreman of a bindery or operator of either 
a rounder or backer, upon written applica- 
tion, if the applicant will furnish his full 
name and address and the full name and 
address of the bindery he is employed in, 
together with his position in such bindery. 
It is the most interesting and beautiful 
advertisement gotten out in five years. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE A COPY 














THE CRAWLEY 
BOOK MACHINERY CO. 


NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. 





Got” 





























THIS PAGE IS PRINTED WITH 





ONK 40¢ CUT BLACK 


It is the BLACKEST of black inks. 


Other inks look grey alongside of it. 


Samples mailed free to anyone who would like to test before ordering. 





We 
concentrate 
the black in 

this ink 
and then add 
just the 
right 
amount of 
oil to make 
it work. 








Suitable for 
either a 
fast or slow 
press. 








Three 
grades of 
softness 
always in 
stock 


























One of our 
English 
customers 
says of 
this ink, 
that it is as 
good as 
anything he 
has ever 
worked 
with. 








Another firm 
in Holland 
writes : 
“Send us, if 
you please, 
imme- 
diately, one 
thousand 
pounds 
of 40-cent 
Cut Black 
just 
as had”’ 





We have thousands of testimonials like these in our letter files; come and see them. The 


price of this ink is 40 cents net. 


KENTON 


PLACE 


You can buy one pound as cheap as one 
thousand. Why? Because the ink is standard and we wish to treat 
all alike. All goods are guaranteed right or money refunded. 


P.E OKIE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


U.S.A. 




















PRINTED ON IRWIN N, MEGARGEE & CO.’S ‘‘SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL” 
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BAT 


Models are the Standards of the World! 


Absolutely Accurate. Fully Guaranteed. Prices always 
the Lowest, quality considered. 
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For General Job Work View, showing parts detached 
for cleansing. 


4 
* 
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NO 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Bates New Model No. 27 Bates New Model No. 27 





For Cash Sale Books For Strip Tickets 





I J a 2 g 
Facsimile impression. 


Bates New Model No. 29 Bates New Model No. 39 : 








Practically a pin-hole perforation of any length, while you print. 
















Model 31-L: 
For Tickets, Money Orders, Race- 
track Badges, etc. 
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Established 2 m 
= 
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Incorporated Capital, $100,000 


The Bates Machine Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


346 Broadway, NewYork, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
2 Cooper Street 


& 
Paes 





Works—706-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 




















The Largest Factory in the World fi ie iti a the Wh er eee 
Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture otf Carried ga a —— 
Numbering and Perforating Machines. , alist 3 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 


— 
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For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can beattached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 








Thousands in successful operation. 


| 


cuicaco E,C, FULLER COMPANY new York 
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/ HIGHEST 
GRADE 
WORK 


LOWEST 
PRICES 
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cA Short Story—quickly told: 


Simonds’ Knives 


ARE BEST 


Not Best “Just Because,” but BEST by virtue of carefully selected high-grade steel, evenly tempered, accurately 









We have had 64 years’ experience in the production of Knives of undisputed superiority and general excellence. 
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wien S . Ri, P SIMONDS’ 
a imonds Manufacturing Co. sone 
DEMAND THE CHICAGO, ILL. ree FITC HBURG , MASS. ARE 














BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK CITY. = NEWORLEANS. #£=-PORTLAND,ORE. = SAN FRANCISCO. 








ADDRESS KNIFE DEPARTMENT. 
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| 407-427 Dearborn Street, fez -Ve-, 
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—— Established 1830 —— 


GOOD things 
are always imitated 


(even our cuts are copied ) LORING GOES 








J 





But no imitation can equal our 


Every difference has a reason. 


/ oe * 
Finish and Quality . 2 
| are our Improved ‘Were Groink 


, ) “Pyro-calcic” temper, 
The differences \ even and CAN be duplicated. 


The “ Coes’ Package,” 


which is the thing to keep your knives 
in shape. 


AND Coes’ Warrant, written if you wish. 





{ —_ 11904 
1830 


Ladies For the REASONS, write 


Seventy-four years in one 


place, by one man, on one 
1No secondhand pera A ’ L. Cc O E S & C O . ane 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


ment dates, 
New YORK AND VICINITY: 





COES is Always FIRST 
and BEST. 








That's him, up there 
ill G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street, New York. Phone, 3038 Cortlandt. 
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PRINTERS AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


like all others, want the dest and want 
it quickly. We are prepared to supply 
you with the best machinery that 
money can buy, and to do so as soon 
as we know your wants. Bear this 
in mind and address us when you 
contemplate additions to your plant. 
Our BEVELERS are the standard. 
For ease of operation, for minimum 
cost of production, and for positively 
satisfactory results they are unexcelled. 
Let us send you our booklet 
descriptive of this machine. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Makers of Printers’ &¥ Photo- Engravers’ Machinery 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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New Acme Automatic 
» Clamping Cutters 








Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 














SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND and — Box 
FO rames, 

por Crank Motion, 
enue Cut Gears and 
In Combination Steel Shafts 


ee 








33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


HADWEN-SWAIN MBFG.CO., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL, 
Gro. C.Jamus:& Co., - « < - « « CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ SupPLy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Lours 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., ToRONTO, CANADA 
GS. E SANBORN-&CO;, - = <« - 6 3 « & @ CHICAGO 
ALLING & Corey, - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A, LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AMERICAN 


IDEAS 








AMERICA IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD AME 


These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field as remunerative as it is world-wide. 
Walker Bros. have absolutely unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 


RICAN PRINTING INVENTIONS 





— 


Che Breitsl Market 


WALKER BROS., of Bouverie Street, London, 


printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from a bo 


Their staff of representatives moves in the best trade circles, and by them Great 
Britain and Ireland is systematically worked. Walker Bros.’ house circular, 
‘‘The Printers’ Engineer,’’ mailed gratis monthly to every known printer in the 
British Empire, is not only read but kept for reference. 
house in the world has better means of reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


WALKER BROS. 


Printers’ Engineers and Sundriesmen 


31 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C., L 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


are known throughout British 
dkin to a mammoth news press. 


It is questionable if any 


ONDON, ENGLAND 
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THE PHOENIX 


PLATEN AND CYLINDER PRESSES 

are unequalled for Power of Pressure, Inking Capacity, Per- 

fect Register and Speed. They are, besides, by their Labour- 
Saving Appliances, the Handiest Presses in the World 


Grand Prix 








THE PHOENIX PLATEN PRESS 

for Printers, Bookbinders, Cardboard-Box Manufacturers 

Prominent features of the Phoenix Platen Press: 

Platen and Steel shaft one single rigid piece, affording greatest possible power. 

Large distribution area, covering in Nos. 4 and 5 machines (chase inside 1624 in.) more 
than 16 superficial feet. For fine photo-blocks almost indispensable. 

Smooth and noiseless running of roller-carriage, special device protecting cam in large 
gear-wheel from premature wearing-out. 

Big forme rollers—Straight roller-slides, adjustable—Disconnection of all rollers at once— 
Finest regulation of ink supply—Easiest handling of ink-fountain, etc.etc. Hand Safety. 





THE PHOENIX CYLINDER (Two- and Single 
Revolution) PRESSES 


are the sole presses with permanent-rotating cylinder which are provided with such 

devices as will ensure always Perfect Register. They are unique in this respect. 

Most simple and durable bed motion. Air springs. 

Greatest Power of Pressure ensured by extra-strong Cylinder and Centre. 

Finest Ink Distribution, large rollers, easiest regulation of ink flow. 

Ingenious Sheet-shifters (self-acting front- and side-gauges) compensate with small deficien- 
cies in laying-on. 

Great output—up to 2400 impressions per hour. 

Labour-saving appliances: special tympan clamps,—all sheet-guide parts need only axial 
adjustment, being vertically to the feeding-edge always ready for running—all rollers 
can be instantaneously set in and out of action. 











Two Revolution Phoenix Press with table and cy- 
linder distribution combined and with front delivery 
printed side up 





These are the best machines for the finest art work as well as for long runs and 





every day work 











Do not lay down printing machines without having pre- 
viously applied for full particulars to the Manufacturers 


J.G.SCHELTER& GIESECKE 
LEIPZIG (GERMANY) 




















printed side up. Cylinder distribution 








‘Revolution Phoenix Press with rear delivery 
al 





& 
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IF YOU HAVE A SPECIALTY, INVESTIGATE THE COY ROTARY. 
IT HAS GREAT FACILITIES FOR NUMBER WORK. 





It is speedy, e. g., it prints 50,000 post cards per hour, one side. It slits, cuts off or rewinds; 
perforates two ways and punches. It is strong, simple, and prints from flat plates. 





THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 102 South Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 




















July Bulletin of Stitcher Facts 


The clinchers in the Boston Wire Stitching 
Machine are totally different from everything 
heretofore employed for the purpose, being 
composed of two parts—clinchers and clincher 
points. They do not operate until the staple 
is fully driven, and then they work against the 
sides of the staple and not the points, as do 
those in all other machines. The clinch is made 
against the support of the driver, the latter be- 
ing delayed in its return for this purpose. The 
result is the much desired even, flat clinch. 








For full particulars and net prices write to 


FEED SECTOR, CLINCHERS, AND LOWER . ° 
WORKING PARTS nearest house or selling agency. Boston Wire 
Remember Stitching Machines, and best quality wire, 


1. Setting the thick: f the work | 5. The spool of wire is retarded b ° ° 
automatically adjusts all parsot |” grvitynosprng, bolts coos, 1 in stock at houses of General Selling Agent, 
screws. 
Zs en wrench is required, | 6. The feed grip is reversible, has 
which fits all removable bolts. many contacts, and changes 
3. = ey yee of ~ ma- — automatically. : ; A e . | J ‘ d * 
tleft of t te. tt special 
4. The electric ead can occa 1s steel, loan radyvo adie merican ype oun ers O e 
the most compact ever placedon | 8. A wire straightener removes me | 
a stitcher. kinks and curls from wire. 
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Westinghouse 


Motors 


For Driving 
Presses, Binders, Folders, etc. 








Are you posted regarding 
our Type S Direct Current 
Motors? Circular 1068 tells 


Westinghouse Direct Current Motor Driving Double Cylinder Press. about them >; write for it. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. 
Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


























A GOOD CUTTER 


It runs fast, _ aint 
It stays right, | ee | 
It cuts accurately. CERO YRRTyS 


It’s the ADVANCE 
POWER CUTTER. 


The paper cutter with 
a guarantee. 


Send for free circular. 





Made in 30 and 33 inch sizes. 











sor sx | Manufactured by THe CHALLENGE— | 238202"? 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 

















THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 


















§ OLE A G-E NTS 


Great Britain and Europe 
T.W.& C. B. SHeripan, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEx. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Jouxn Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durbar 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
Southern Agents, J.H.SCHROETER & Bro. 

Atlanta, Ga. 








Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Malin OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, BLocKk No. 10. 
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New York, March 3, 1898 


very ink maker that i‘ tries it We supply the Black Ink used by the 
fered an aeavetcors ie) iN it — “Inland Printer" for their letterpress 


and half-tone work, and this Ink is 
made with your Peerless Black, experi 


| ence having taught us that no other 
| . 

Black will give so good a result in fine 
| 


letterpress and half-tone inks 


very ink made with it prints perfectly) “Wrsee er ce || 
with a black lopavectebat impression. | for many years, and that we continue 


te use it is a proof that we consider it 
| a Black of exceptional merit 
| Yours very truly 


d tl lett f. redial | JAENECKE BROS, & FR.SCHNEEMAN 
ea 1ese ieiters Ir | 


. \. 
representative ink makers. | London, January 29, 1897 


We have used your PEERLESS | 


CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen 


| years for making the fine Black Ink we 


supply to the “British Printer’ and 


ook at the printing in this paper- | with which that Journal prints its Fie 
| the ink used was made Withit. “we think we were the first in Eng 


land to use your Black, and we consider 
that we, in a sense “discovered it. We 
have much pleasure in adding that it 


has always been very reliable and | 


continues to give us the greatest satis 


| 
very ink maker should use it a faction. We are. dear sir 
for litho and half tone inks. | Yours faithful 


MANDER BROS 


Philadelphia, August 9, 1902 


Referring to yours of the oth, we find 


u gotetoat! for trial | the eerless Black fully maintaining 
sent free : | the superior quality that has character- 


ized it over other Carbon Blacks 


Yours very truly 
CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON «& CO. 


amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


GUARANTEES 








Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
81-83 FULTON ST. 63 FARRINGDON ST. 1S RUE ELZEVIR, ~~ 55-57 NEVERWALL. 
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’ ’ ’ Our Sam le , 
Wevding ‘Jrbitations | ses are the Conumercial 
Calling Cards fas inthe | Letter Headtngs 
| os 2 and 
Embossed Stationery} Ls /"" | Business Cards 











WM. FREUND & SONS, 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

























Che Juland Cyupe Foundry 
reguests the pleasure of 
pour inspection of its offices and factorp 
during pour 
nisit to the World's Fair 


in St. Lonis 

















The BEST Press ON EARTH for the MONEY! 


















-_— Bargains 3 SOLD by 25 Leading Type 
3 Cylinder Presses—good as new. | + @ oe Foundries and Supply Houses 
2 Ideals. Have sold our presses to nearly 


8 Fine Washington Presses. 
40 Chases— good. 
50 Rubber Blankets. 
100 Kegs Ink. 


Pics cw W. G. WALKER & CO., Madison, Wisconsin 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
PRINTERS 


THAT TS POPULARITY 
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Che Botlenseck Press: Indianapotis 


_- 


— 


who have equipped their plants with 


JENNEY MOTORS 


Merely some of the representative establishments ; there are hundreds of others. Such concerns as the above are discriminating 

motor buyers. Why did they give us their contracts (a number of them for 50, 60, and as high as 250 motors) after careful 

investigation and tests? Was it a mere happen-so? We think not. Let us tell you why these concerns selected the Jenney 
Motor in preference to all others. JENNEY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., InpiAnapo.is, Inp. 





Chas. Hellmuth | | spline. 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER] | | STERLING & 
§ ENGRAVING, 


















Printing and I N K S 
Lithographic 
SPECIALTIES 


FINE Bi-tone Inks, 
HALF-TONE Three-Color 


BLACKS PROCESS 


for job and 


magazine work INKS 
BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 
























































Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 









OFFICES AND { 46-48 E. Houston St., New Yorn 
FACTORIES : 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE LATEST 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 


Double Thirty-two 












° <~Oy @ 


% 








All folds are at right angles. All ‘‘buckling’’ is relieved. | 




















MADE BY 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
AGENCIES i 
NEW YORK —H. L. Ecsert & Co. CHICAGO — CuHamp in & SMITH 
150 Nassau Street LONDON — W. C. Horne & Sons 121 Plymouth Place 






5 Torrens Street, City Road 
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Linotype Correcting Bank 








HIS will be found a most useful piece of furniture in every office using 

the Linotype machine. It is most substantially built of hardwood. 

There is a metal-lined chute from the working top leading to the truck 
which receives the discarded slugs. The slugs are then trucked from the bank 
to the furnace. The truck is metal lined throughout, mounted on heavy swivel 
castor truck-wheels. The box is hung so that the contents can be dumped by 
the aid of a lever. 




















THE EAGLE CORRECTING BANK 


The length is 6 feet, width 25 inches, height 4234 inches. There are 30 galley shelves 
2214 inches wide, deep enough to take a full-length galley. At the back are hooks for 
holding copy. 

Price of Cabinet, $100 Price of Truck, $40 


LESS USUAL DISCOUNT 





Our goods are carried in stock by all first-class dealers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, South America, Great Britain, France, Norway 
and Sweden, Germany, Austria, South Africa, Australia and India. Ask for Hamilton Goods, and see that you getthem. Look for Stamp. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory .... TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Cffice and Warehouse, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








ha A valuable Line-Gauge, graduated by picas, mailed free to every printer who will write for it. Additional 
Gauges for two cents each in stamps to pay postage. 


WwW d T We have the largest assortment of patterns for making Wood Type, including all the old patterns 
oO ype of American manufacturers for the past fifty years. We can match any wood type face ever shown. 
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H. D. BLACK, 40. ORANGE, 2518. PURPLE, 407. 
P 1925 South St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
The Queen City re Sacre meee 345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO hod 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
ee 147 Pearl St., BOSTON 
Printing Ink Co. COPYRIGHT, 1904, 734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA \ INK: 


BY THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 








Their Ways of Showing Satisfaction 


the Child Says... 


“Candy ! that is the fondest thing I am of.” 


the Man Says... 


‘¢Same as Last,”’ when ordering Queen City Ink. 


A single order and you will GET. 
THE HABIT. GET THE 
QUEEN CITY INK HABIT 
AND YOU WILL SAY 


‘sSame as Last,’’ and have the satis- 


faction of knowing NO BETTER 
INK CAN BE MADE. 











THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK Co. 


1925 South St., - - - CINCINNATI 

in 345 Dearborn St., - - - Cuicaco 

BO 147 Pearl St. - - - - Bosron 
INK: 


734 Sansom St., - PHILADELPHIA 














: A (ETB SR ER YO NERY TET UE STENTS PAT ET 
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Denver, Coto. 
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Copyright, 1903. by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXXIII. No. 4. 


CHICAGO, JULY, 1904. Tana Soper rates i rebeemee 


A FURTHER CHRONICLE FOR PRINTERS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 





OW, the number of printers’ 
supply agents who came unto 
the city that was burned was 
three thousand nine hundred 
and seventeen. Nor did any 
man await to get busy until 
he arrived, for was there not 
the telegraph? And whereso- 
ever the train stoppeth a drum- 

mer hasteneth to send a message to one who was 

burned out, saying: Mailed catalogue. Telegraph 
order to house collect. Will see you to-night. And 
to another: Can ship entire office in forty-five minutes. 

Wire shipping directions. I'll select outfit. And unto 

another: Wait for me — will save you money. 

Every man knoweth that when a printer receiveth 
a telegram it cometh unto him in the manner that is 
called “ collect,” and, moreover, the getting of it is as 
an evil omen, being that it is usually a sign of a 
countermand ; but when the printers who were burned 
out did receive such a great number of prepaid tele- 
grams from those who sold supplies these messages 
were to them as the smell of gunpowder to a war 
horse — they walked hither and thither and tore their 
hair, and longed that they might get to their daily 
labor, and unto them came many customers, one of 
whom sayeth: When wilt thou print the next issue of 
the “ Star of Hope?” We crave eight pages and a 
cover, and it is even now sorely needed. And another 
sayeth: I have at last secured quarters in the rear 
portion of a sugar hogshead; now print me in haste 
notices that I may send to my customers. Mark thou 
that I ask not the price. 

Now these printers were of those who had been 
in business, and they who had wares to sell came upon 
them and did abide with them even in the manner 
that the tick abideth with the faithful dog. 

4-5 














But there were many skilled workmen who looked 
with envious eyes upon the lot of him who employeth, 
and straightway gave themselves over to meditations 
upon that day on which they should go in business for 
themselves, and although, perchance, one could make 
ready a vignetted half-tone so that its edge fadeth 
from sight like unto the profit on job composition at 
night, vet he knoweth not the difference between a 
sight draft and a notice of protest; howbeit for every 
man who cometh into the world there is a chance to 
learn. 

One of these discontented men said unto his 
neighbor: Lo, but last week I had a few words with my 
boss and he despitefully used me. Now, will I go in 
business that I may get even with him? And another 
said, I have two hundred dollars; if I were my own 
boss I could go to the circus without abasing myself 
by asking to get off. And another: My wife’s uncle 
knoweth one who sitteth in the Second Branch of the 
City Council. I shall go in business and secure the 
city printing. And all these hearkened unto the 
counsel of the evil one and went into the printing 
business. 

Of the goodly number of agents who came into the 
town many there were who came upon these men 
who aspired within three years to put the Government 
Printing-office in the hands of a receiver, and the sight 
of these men filled the hearts of those who were drum- 
mers with great gladness, and many said unto them- 
selves: Lo, but this is too easy; and others said: Is 
this not like securing funds from your immediate 
ancestors? And it was so. 

The manner of the drummer is this: He ariseth 
in the morning and arrayeth himself in costly gar- 
ments and ladeth himself with many fine cigars and 
goeth forth. And when he seeth a man who looketh 
like he knoweth not when he is well off, he extendeth 
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unto him a glad hand and with the other he handeth 
him a cigar and straightway asketh: Hast thou had 
thy lunch? And he filleth him with rich viands and 
jollyeth him with many words. And he taketh his 
order. 

After he that was filled with many good things to 
eat had selected those things that go to make up a 
printing outfit and had added unto his order a set of 
extension feed-guides and a copy of a book called 
‘How to Make Money out of the Printing Business,” 
written by one who selleth typesetting machines, he 
cleareth his throat twice or perchance thrice, and 
standeth upon one foot for a space and then upon the 
other one for a season, and sayeth: In what manner 
can I buy all these things, seeing that I have no money 
nor own I any land? 

And he that was arrayed in glad garments said 
unto him: Be of good cheer. It is truly easy, and 
he went unto his grip (for in those days a man’s 
traveling case was his roll-top desk) and he took 
therefrom eleven pads of instalment notes and a blank 
form of chattel mortgage. And his voice was filled 
with meekness, saying: Thou art the friend of my 
heart. Let there not come between us the jingling 
sound of sordid coin. Rather affix thou thy name 
unto each of these notes. If thou desirest, each of 
these shall be for an even round amount and one shall 
fall due every thirty days. But if it is thy wish that 
the amount of each shall be trifling and one that thou 
shalt not miss, it shall be so, and one shall fall due 
every fifteen minutes. It shall be as thou sayeth. 
And he who was embarking on the getting of much 
experience considered for the space of an instant and 
one-half and then he made answer that. the notes 
should be for the trifling amount. 

Thereupon he fell to affixing his name to the notes, 
and when it was accomplished it was then in the 
middle of the third watch of the night, and they went 
forth and called from his slumbers a notary, that he 
should impress his seal upon the bond and mortgage 
that the law might be fulfilled. 

And when it was done, he that had bought waxed 
exceeding cheerful, and he sang aloud in his gladness, 
for did he not own a plant all of his very own, and at 
that time he wist not that a chattel mortgage is a 
grievous thing; howbeit when it is young it is pleas- 
ant to look upon and purreth like that it were a kitten, 
but when it groweth older it addeth unto itself horns, 
claws and fearsome teeth, and when it ariseth upon its 
hind legs and howleth, lawyers and sheriffs and other 
birds of prey heareth it and gathereth in great haste 
and numbers. 


In a city that was hard by the one that was burned , 


in the great fire was one who was a-tired of the printing 
business, and who desired above all things that he 
might sell out, and he set a price upon his plant, yet 
none came to buy. But when the fire came, one who 


sold new printing materials came to him and bought it 





in at a high figure, for fear that some misguided fire 
sufferer might hear of it and buy. For he was as an 
philanthropist, saying: Let no man that starteth now 
be handicapped by a secondhand plant. I buy this 
plant lest another secure it who might fail because 
that he had not new type to print with. Let him that 
embarketh in the printing business buy that which is 
needful from me, who selleth only that which is new. 
For is not the type that I sell the kind that from morn- 
ing until dusk continually earneth dividends? And 
he retired into the topmost room of his house and 
laughed until it loosened the shingles upon the roof. 

One whose plant was consumed in the great fire 
came unto him who sold materials saying: When I had 
a plant I could not pay my bills — how, now, when I 
have no plant may I expect credit? And he that sold 
replied unto him: Fear not. There are enough and to 
spare who pay their bills, and we ask sufficient for our 
wares to come out whole on what we sell to those who 
pay. If thou hast one dollar and fifty cents pick out a 
plant that accounteth for three thousand dollars and it 
is thine. He that asketh enough for his wares to pay 
our bills the same is little less than a robber, while he 
who asketh not so much hath pity upon his customers, 
and our sympathies —are they not with the down- 
trodden? 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER., 
ON THE MAKING OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
BY ARTHUR F. BLOOMER. 

HE Congressional Record, as almost every one 
knows, is presumably a verbatim report of the 
proceedings of the two Houses of Congress. I say 
“presumably ” because an absolutely verbatim report 
would hardly be practicable, and perhaps would not 
reflect credit on all members if it were. The story will 
be remembered of the member of the British House of 
Commons who complained to the editor of the London 
Morning Telegraph, I believe it was, that its report of 
his speech was not a literal one and asked that there- 
after his speeches be reported exactly as he delivered 
them, with a result in compliance something like this, 

of which one dose was enough: 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable member —er—I may say — 
er—the honorable gentleman —er— from Bayswater — er — 
Mr. Speaker, is —er—if I may so say—er—that is, Mr. 
Speaker, the honorable gentleman — er —I think I may say — 
er —is laboring under —er— under a mistaken — er — under 
a false impression. 

It has been said in excuse of the-halting British 
style of oratory that to “er” is human. While Ameri- 
can statesmen are generally fluent speakers, there are 
few extempore speakers in the world whose speeches 
will bear literal reporting, and the expert reporter elim- 
inates the excess of verbiage, the “ backing and filling,” 
and gives what the orator tries to say, and what the 
published report convinces him he did say. 

Prior to 1848 the debates in Congress were only 
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published in the newspapers as matters of news, the 
speeches being reported in the third person. By that 
time stenography had been so far perfected that a con- 
tract was entered into with John C. Rives to print daily 
in the Congressional Globe verbatim reports of the 
proceedings of the two Houses, which continued until 
1873, when the Congressional Record was established, 
printed at the Government Printing-office. The report- 
ing for the two houses is done by ten of the most expert 
shorthand writers in the world—in the Senate by 
Messrs. Theodore F. Shuey, Edward V.. Murphy, 
Henry J. Gensler, Daniel B. Lloyd and Milton W. 
Blumenberg, and in the House by Messrs. David 
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which he may possibly insert long and complicated 
tabular statemefts and extracts from newspapers, 
magazines and books. Occasionally illustrations and 
diagrams are inserted, but this requires the special per- 
mission of the Committee on Printing of the House 
to which the member belongs. The messenger may 
have to carry the manuscript to the member's house, 
returning for it at a later hour, after it has been revised, 
after which the member may demand proofs of it 
before it goes into the Record, sometimes then to be 
rewritten, with possibly other proofs and rewritings, 
ad libitum, but this rarely when the speech is to be 
printed in the Record of the day on which it was deliv- 
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Wolfe Brown, A. C. Welch, Reuel Small, Frederick 
Irland and George C. Lafferty —at practically the 
same remuneration that Senators and members receive. 
In the Senate two reporters take all the notes, the 
others transcribing them, while in the House each 
reporter*takes his turn, retiring at the end of it to read 
his notes into a graphophone, from which they are 
transcribed by typewriters, and as certain folios of copy 
are assigned to certain reporters — from I to 20 to one, 
from 21 to 40 to another, etc. — it is at once evident 
who reported any particular part, if any question arises. 

Swift messengers hurry the copy to the Government 
Printing-office, half a mile from the Capitol — on bicy- 
cles if the weather will permit, afoot otherwise. But 
there are complications. A member or Senator may 
want to “revise” his speech before it is printed, in 
which event he may practically rewrite it; or he may 
have been given “ leave to extend his remarks,” under 


A BONE OF CONTENTION. 
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ered. As the Record is a continuous make-up, space 
must be left by the copy-cutter in the continuously 
numbered galleys for the withheld speech, unless it is 
held over until another day, when there is inserted in 
the proceedings, at the point where the speech occurred, 
in brackets : 

[Mr. addressed the Senate — House — Committee 


(of the Whole) (as the case may be). His remarks will be 
published hereafter. ] 





Then when the speech goes in it is under a separate, 
stereotyped form of “ speech head,” and there is always 
great demand for the first page, though the foreman 
has authority to say what part of the Record it shall 
occupy, according to the convenience of the make-up, 
but rarely denies the statesman’s request. 

The placing of the copy in the hands of the hundred 
compositors is not different from the usual practice of 
printing-offices, the “takes” being necessarily made 
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short, as on daily newspapers in the old “ hand-set ” 
days — for the Record is still set by hand, though it is 
said that machines are “in sight ’’— and half-length 
galleys are used to facilitate speed in getting the proofs 
read and corrected. The proofreading differs from 
newspaper work only in the fact that the proof is read 
by the copyholder reading aloud to the reader, when it 


is passed to the “ silent’ readers, who, with the copy 
to refer to when anything excites suspicion, read it 
again, the former using a pencil and the latter a pen 
with which to make their marks. The revising and 
mechanical work of making-up and sending the forms 
to be stereotyped vary from newspaper work only as 
necessary because of the continuous make-up and the 
different shape of the publication, the Record being a 
quarto of two columns (twenty-one picas wide) to the 
page, and there may be any number of pages from four 
to over one hundred. There is not enough difference 
between the mechanical operations necessary to pro- 
duce the Record and any large daily newspaper to make 
further particulars necessary, so I will address myself 
to its literary make-up. 

The Record has no editor, with the consequence 
that each Senator and member is the sole judge of what 
he will insert when he is granted permission to go 
outside of the speech actually delivered. This occa- 
sionally results, as once during the recent session, in 
“expunged” that may have 


. 


having offensive matter 
been interpolated. True, it has been given to the world, 
but expunging prevents its going into the permanent 
or bound edition of the Record, a sort of graveyard 
little resorted to except for purposes of reference in 
after years. But its more serious result is in preventing 
its circulation free through the mails as “ Part of the 
Congressional Record” in “ speech form,” as all legiti- 
mate parts of the Record are permitted to be. 

‘ Leave to print,” as the term is understood in the 
House, is never granted in the Senate, meaning to 
print a speech no part of which was ever delivered, and 
of late years is much less frequently granted in the 
House than formerly, though “leave to extend re- 
marks ” is common in the latter body, made necessary 
by the much greater number of members, and occa- 
sionally in the former, generally prefaced by “I will 
insert in my remarks without reading” the desired 
matter. 

“Leave to print” has been greatly abused in the 
House in past years, accounting for its restriction. 
Some twenty-odd vears ago a delegate from one of the 
then Northwestern Territories printed an original poem 
of over twenty pages, for which there was no other 
excuse than that he wanted to give it to the world, so 
far as it was applicable to any legislation before Con- 


gress. It was “expunged.” During the memorable ’ 


presidential campaign of 1896 two or three members 
printed one of Henry George’s books, dividing it 
among them, as it was too large for even the elastic 
conscience of any one of them, which enabled them 


to circulate it free of postage. A former prominent 








Southern member, during the latter years of his Con- 
gressional service, had been so verbose in his “ leaves 
to print ”’ that it became the custom, when he made the 
request, to stand him up and make him tell how much 
he wanted to print and to limit him to a certain number 
of pages. 

Many of the speeches go to the Record in the wri- 
ting of the member or Senator, much more frequently 
typewritten of late years, and while in the main care- 
fully prepared, occasionally show the absence of the 
tender care of the reporter, when they become the 
objects of solicitude of the proofreaders. But even 
the reporters — anything will be excusable in them to 
any one who has seen what a mad rabble the House, 
especially, can be at times — are caught napping, and 
in a few instances of lapses of tongue and pen I shall 
give [ will not distinguish between reporters’ and 
members’ errors. These were noted within a few days 
and are not the result of years of research. A member 
said : 








I have tried as briefly as the, time allotted me would per- 
mit to state the objects of this bill. 

By substituting “fully” for “briefly” his. still 
clumsy sentence was made to express his meaning. 
Another said: 

We should take into consideration the prospects of the 
future as well as those of the past. 

Having doubts as to the consideration to which the 
prospects of the past are entitled, “ those of ” was elim- 
inated. The right of Congress “ to retain to” anybody 
anything was objected to and the following sentence 
was crred: 

I am in favor of retaining to the letter carriers the right 
to act as agents. 

About as flagrant a case of redundancy as I ever 
saw was in the following: 

It does not alter anything different to what authority they 
now have at present. They have that right. 

It was suggested in consultation that what the 
speaker said was: 

It does not alter anything — different to what authority 
they now have. At present they have that right. 


But it appeared in the Record: 

It does not alter anything. They have that right — 
which probably expressed all he wanted to say. 

The governor of a State requested “the honor of 
the honorable president pro tempore and members of 
the Senate's presence” at a celebration, and as we did 
not feel authorized to change the language of the gov- 
ernor of a sovereign State, it was printed so. 

“ A resolution taking steps to conserve the probable 
extermination of the fur seal of Alaska” was inves- 
tigated. As the body of the resolution did not justify 
such a title the latter was made to conform to the facts. 

The proceedings of a day devoted to eulogies of a 
deceased member make much work for the proofread- 
ers, for most of the statesmen on such occasions are 
much given to quotations from the Bible, Shakespeare 
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and the poets generally, and often with fatal inaccu- 
racy. But with a copy each of the Bible and Shake- 
speare, with their respective concordances, and of 
Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations,” the readers are able 
to “run down” most of the excerpts, the rule being 
to “ follow copy ” where verifications can not be made. 
The following are a few of the standard quotations 
usually to be found one or more times on every eulogy 
occasion : 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man.” 
: — Shakespeare. 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women mérely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
— Ibid. 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His loving care. 
— IWhittier. 
I long for household voices gone; 
For vanished smiles I long; 
3ut God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 
— Ibid. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
— Bryant. 
Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 
—James Montgomery. 


Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home: 
Lead thou me on: 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant way: one step’s enough for me. 
— Newman. 
There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 
— Longfellow. 


But it is not on funeral occasions alone that the 
Congressional voice intones the product of the muse. 
Six different times during the session just past, three 
of them on one day, the old familiar verse — 

“Mother, may I go out to swim?” 
“Oh, yes, my dearest daughter; 


Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water” — 
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was deemed apropos to illustrate a point. One mem- 
ber, though, had it — 


“Mother, may I go in to swim” — 


which really seems more logical, and he was given his 
preference, as no authority to the contrary could be 
found in Bartlett. 

During the last session of Congress and the seven 
weeks’ extraordinary session that immediately preceded 
it, over twenty-two thousand bills and joint and other 
resolutions were introduced in the two houses, with 
the printing of which the Record has nothing to do 
except to give the facts of their introduction and the 
subsequent actions on them; but as three-fourths of 
these are pension bills their passage makes business 
for that paper, though not more than ten per cent of 
those introduced are ever passed. There is a record in 
the Senate of the passage of two bills to the minute 
for two hours at a time, and as the speed of the House 
is not noticeably less, it can be imagined from the space 
occupied in the Record, as shown by samples below, 
in stating the action necessary to the passage of a bill 
that “pension day” in either house “keeps things 
moving,” and when both houses are engaged on pen- 
sions on the same day the trouble is doubled. It must 
not be imagined that the half minute represents the 
consideration given to each case, for they are carefully 
considered in the committees, and the action of the 
main body is purely perfunctory, for in Congress, as in 
all other deliberative bodies, legislation is principally 
the work of committees. All legislation in Congress 
that involves a charge on the Treasury must be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. But the Senate 
never actually goes into Committee of the Whole, but 
considers such matters “as in Committee of the 
Whole,” which enables it to take final action without 
formally rising and reporting the committee action. 
This is the action on a pension bill in the Senate, it 
having been previously favorably reported from the 
Committee on Pensions, as it appears in the Record, 
the time consumed being half a minute: 


DAVID L. MILLER. 


The bill (S 2183) granting an increase of pension to David 
L. Miller was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with an amendment in line 7, after the word “ Pennsylvania,” 
to strike out “ Volunteers” and insert “ Volunteer Infantry; ” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of-the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of David L. 
Miller, late of Company D, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


The House actually goes into the Committee of the 
Whole, the bills being passed en bloc on being favor- 
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ably reported after the rising of the committee, and 
here is the result of its half minute’s work in the 
Record: 


ALLEN R. HARRIS. 


The next pension business was the bill (H. R. 14890) 
granting an increase of pension to Allen R. Harris. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Allen R. 
Harris, late of Company K, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 


that he is now receiving. 
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The amendment recommended by the committee was read, 
as follows: 

In line 6 strike out the words ‘‘ of Company K” 
thereof the words “ first lieutenant and adjutant.” 


and insert in lieu 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 


It is evident that two or three hours’ work of 
Congress, with such results, in addition to the other 
proceedings, is likely to make busy men of both com- 
positors and readers. 

The Record is set in solid brevier, with quoted and 


tabular matter in nonpareil (or eight-point and six-, 


point), and it not infrequently occurs that there are 
more ems of the smaller than of the larger size. A 
page contains approximately six thousand ems of bre- 
vier and ten thousand of nonpareil. It was formerly 
set by the piece, but for the last eight years it has been 
done “on time,” with equally satisfactory results. 


During the past winter. some of the older Senators 
complained that the type was too small and “ the lines 
were too close together,” and samples of pages set 
leaded with one and two point leads and in larger type 
were submitted, but nothing different has yet been 
decided upon so far as I know. The Mergenthaler 
people also submitted a dozen different samples of 
pages set on their machines, leaded and solid, in sizes 
ranging from brevier and nonpareil to long primer and 
brevier, all of which were very creditably done, but one 
contained —alack and alas!—the besetting sin of 
linotype work, the transposed line. 

As much greater accuracy is required on the Con- 
gressional Record than on newspaper work, necessita- 
ting double reading, the proportion of proofreaders to 
compositors is much greater. There are usually about 
twenty engaged on the work, exclusive of the assistant 
foreman in. charge, to read and revise, on galleys and 
in pages, the work of one hundred compositors. Of 
course, on occasions when there is but little Record 
copy, as when but one hotse is in session or when 
they adjourn early in the day, there is plenty of other 
work to keep the force busy, for there is never any 
scarcity of work in the Government Printing-office dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress. 

The foreman of the Record is in charge, so far as 
his work is concerned, of all departments engaged in 
its production, from stereotyper to mailer, but outside 
of the composing-room it is more supervisory than 
otherwise. The present foreman is John R. Berg, a 
Nebraskan, who served as assistant foreman for a num- 
ber of years and has all the minutiz of the Record at 
his fingers’ ends. He was honored by being elected 
president of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, 
on May 18 last, and for three years has been its treas- 
urer. Twenty years ago he was well known in the 
cities along the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, having 
been somewhat of a “tourist” in his younger days, 
though he is still in his early forties. Since that time 
he has been in the Government Printing-office serving 
in all capacities from compositor and proofreader to 
foreman. Mr. Berg has two assistants, William J. 
Dow, a West Virginian, who is the copy-cutter, and 
John A. Huston, formerly of Indianapolis, in charge of 
the proofroom. 





THE WRONG LAUNDRY. 

When Marquis Ito was in the United States, in rgor, an 
inexperienced St. Paul reporter sought an interview with him. 
He met Ito’s secretary, and thus made known his mission: 

“Me newspaper man. Me writee news. Me heardee mar- 
quis velly ill. He better to-day? You savve?” 

The secretary was amazed, but was equal to-the occasion. 

“Me savve,” he said, gravely; “marquis he no better. 
Velly blad. Catchee cold. Doctor him no lettee him leave 
bled to-day. You savve?” 

The interview proceeded this way, but at its termination, 
the secretary, with a twinkle in his eye, remarked: 

“The marquis is greatly fatigued by his arduous journey, 
but ——” 

Then the reporter fled— Fourth Estate. 
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LEARNING THE LINOTYPE. 
BY LEON IVAN, 
HE other evening, as Slug 6 was going home, he 
met his old friend Bill Brown on the street, and 
after the usual salutations inquired how long he had 
been in the city and what he was doing. 

“T have only been in town a few weeks and am 
working at Brown & Baker’s,” said Bill. 

“T didn’t know they had any machines there,” 
observed Slug 6. 

“They haven't,” answered Bill; “ I am working at 
case. I kind of fell down on the Merg. They poured 
cold metal into me at Oakville.” 

“ That’s strange. I thought when they were put- 
ting the machines in at the News you were going to 
be the whole thing; you seemed to be making a fine 
show.” 

“So I was, in a way. You see I brought brains 
to bear.on it; I got the positions on the keyboard down 
to a science till I thought I could rattle off anything 
frontward or backward with my eyes shut. It is just 
a matter of unconscious cerebration when you get 
them into your cap. case. I got so I could manipulate 
the thing blindfolded. While the other guys were 
dubbing along trying to play ‘Old Dog Tray’ to slow 
music, I could rattle ‘ Hiawatha’ at a gallop. Oh, I 
had it down fine, so I could not possibly make a mis- 
take. I never touched a wrong key. The first week I 
was at the machine I reduced it all to a system, so I 
could butt in anywhere and make good. The proof- 
reader used to say it was a waste of time reading my 
galleys, for he hardly ever found an error, unless I hit 
the wrong spot by accident, and then I generally 
struck pretty close to it. They could not even catch 
me on a bad division when I happened to be feeling 
right. I got so it was almost impossible to go far 
wrong with my eyes shut. But the fool that set up 
the dingus was as crooked as a bent mat. and kept 
wanting to call me down, but I was too wise for him 
and would not stand for it. I soon found that I knew 
more than he did about the thing, but that ain’t saying 
much, because he hardly knew a friction clutch from 
a spaceband. I got so I could pound away on her at 
a great rate and had an instinctive insight into the 
mechanism of the machine. When I was helping him 
to put the thing up I could tell just what each piece 
was for without his opening his mouthpiece; so he 
had it in for me and made a back squirt at me to the 
boss every chance he got. But I did not care, because 
I knew I was right in line with the old man and was 
the first to ask for a machine when he began to talk 
about putting them in. So it was no good of that dub 
trying to knock me. Why, the first day I was at the 
machine I got a piece of copy and set it up all by 
myself, and it was all right, too. I tell you I got so 
I could just burn up copy and he had to smell my 
smoke. He tried to steer me up against some key- 
board exercises and a ‘slick brown fox’ business; 
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but that was a fake, so I told him I could just hit off 
that ‘slick brown fox’ blindfolded and make him 
‘jump over the lazy dog’ frontward, backward or 
sideways with my eyes shut. He began kicking 
Because I did not start out with T and end with a 
period, but I was going to hand him one, and that put 
a clamp on his mouthpiece for a while and he let me 
alone. He was only a big bluff with his head full of 
dross and afraid I’d get his job, I suppose, because 
after I had got it down fine we had a few words and 
he piped it off to the boss, who slipped a transfer and 
let me go. So I came to the city. I thought with my 
experience and speed I should have no trouble in get- 
ting on to one of the big dailies, for I hear they hand 
out a big bonus there and some of the fellows pull out 
over forty plunks per. That looked like easy money 
for me, and I reckoned I’d be on the velvet; but the 
first take I set up they got to chewing the rag about 
style, as if I didn’t know more about style than the 
whole bunch of them put together. So I put on my 
coat and ducked. I caught on to two or three other 
good things, but somehow they didn’t seem to last, 
and I went back to the case till I can hit something 
worth having. What are you doing?” 

“ Oh, I am on the Northern Union; we make out 
pretty well. It knocks case work out of the box.” 

“ How did you come to catch on? ” 

“T took your machine after you left and dubbed 
around for a while, but could not make much prog- 
ress; the other fellow was too busy keeping his end 
up to waste much time on me. So, after I had spent 
a few weeks getting my fingers tied in hard knots 
trying to make impossible combinations, I ran down 
to the city for a few lessons.” 

“ Did you take in that I. P. School?” 

“That’s just what I did; it is the only way to 
learn. I am no inventor and didn’t have time to figure 
out everything for myself; besides, what was the use 
of wasting time puzzling out things and perhaps 
guessing wrong, when another fellow could put you 
‘next’ in a minute. I mostly guess wrong anyway, 
so I had to butt in somewhere that I could learn with- 
out any guessing. With what I knew and what they 
taught me it didn’t take long to find out what I 
wanted to know, and now I am as good as the next 
one. You ought to take a crack at it.” 

“Not much, they couldn’t teach me anything I 
don’t know. So long, here’s my car coming.” 





AT THE TOP OF THE LADDER. 


A woman whose acquaintance with the methods and oppor- 
tunities of work in a modern newspaper office is of the 
slightest was talking to a friend about her son’s start in life. 
The young man had just left college, and had secured a 
position as reporter on one of the important New York dailies 
in the humble capacity which is the usual lot of the “cub” 
journalist —that of a police court reporter. His mother 
was enthusiastic over his good fortune. 

“Do you know,” she exclaimed, “they’ve given him such 
a splendid position. He’s the crime editor at Jefferson Market 
Police Court! ”— Harper’s Weekly. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. IX.— GRAMMAR OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

W* have remaining for consideration under this 

head only the forms of what is a little unfortu- 
nately called the possessive case. The name now uni- 
versally used for this case in English includes much 
more than mere expressions of possession, and this 
fact might be more accurately connoted by the name 
“genitive case,” if that name had been preserved in 
English, as it has been in other languages. George P. 
Marsh was an American diplomat and philologist, who 


Photo by Charles Reid, Wishaw, Scotland. 


lived from 1801 to 1882. He delivered a series of lec- 
tures on the English language at Columbia College, 
New York, in 1859, in one of which he said: ‘* The use 
of the possessive pronouns, and of the inflected pos- 
sessive case of nouns and pronouns, was, until a com- 
paratively recent period, very much more extensive 
than at present, and they were employed in many cases 
where the preposition with the objective now takes 
their place. In modern English the inflected possessive 
of nouns expresses almost exclusively the notion of 
property or appurtenance.”” Later he said: “ In short, 
we now distinguish between the possessive and the 
genitive. This we must allow is a well-founded dis- 
tinction, but it is of recent introduction; and indeed 
some modern writers are inclined to discard it, but 
thus far with few imitators.” 

This is interesting in various ways. It exhibits a 
distinction between possessive pronouns and the pos- 
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sessive case of pronouns, which in this writing is dis- 
carded. They are all to be considered as instances of 
the possessive case, by way of simplification. Great 
doubt may reasonably be entertained as to the accuracy 
of observation which led to the assertion as to fre- 
quency of use; whether the assertion is correct or 
incorrect, however, it is true, and always was true, 
that the two forms of expression are sometimes inter- 
changeable, so that it matters little which form is used, 
while sometimes one is much better than the other. 
But the choice is not one within the province of this 
branch of our study, in which we are to consider only 
forms of words and phrases. 


Engraved by Inland-Walton Co. 


Not much time has been devoted by the writer to 
a search for distinction between possessive and geni- 
tive, but he feels certain that the distinction was never 
really made. On the contrary, however reasonable 
the distinction might be, the available evidence is all 
against it. All the dictionaries define the words pos- 
sessive and genitive alike; at least, they all say that 
genitive means possessive. The Century Dictionary 
thus defines genitive: ‘“ Pertaining to or indicating 
origin, source, possession, and the like: an epithet 
applied to a case which in English is called the posses- 
sive case.” William Dwight Whitney, in his “ Essen- 
tials of English Grammar,” speaks of two case-forms 
of the noun, one of which he calls the possessive or 
genitive, and he never uses genitive again, thus show- 
ing plainly that he made no distinction between the 
two. 

In fact, ‘ 


‘genitive’ is not in common English use 
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at all, all such relationship being always called posses- 
sive, and expressed by the use of possessive forms. 

The possessive of nouns in the singular number 
and of irregular plurals is formed by adding ’s; 
in the regular plural, only the apostrophe is added. 
Thus we speak of a man’s or of men’s clothes, a baby’s 
hand, babies’ hands, a horse’s speed, horses’ speed. 

Pronouns form possessives without an apostrophe, 
except the indefinite pronoun “one,” which for this 
purpose is treated like a noun. Some pronouns are 
specifically classed as possessive pronouns, but they are 
simply other words used for the possessive case instead 
of merely adding the sign of possession. Such are my, 
mine, thy, thine, your, our, his, their, whose, the last 
expressing this relation for things as well as persons; 
that is, it is the possessive of “ which” as well as of 
“who.” 

A puristic notion is not uncommonly held that in 
speaking of inanimate things the possessive form must 
be avoided, and many proofreaders, on finding that a 
writer mentions a house whose roof has been mended, 
insist that it must be changed to a house the roof of 
which has been mended. It is a change that should 
not be made, except by an editor. One form is exactly 
as good as the other, and any writer or editor has a 
right to his choice, or to use either without thinking 
of choosing. 

Sherwin Cody, author of the most recent grammar 
treatise known by the present writer, says of the pos- 
sessive case, “ The case offers no special difficulty.” 
But later he says: “ Thus we may say, ‘I called at 
Smith's, the bookseller.’ This is so evident a violation 
of a well-known rule that it should be avoided as much 
as possible, though the best usage justifies it. We 
seem to be more logical when we say, ‘I called at 
Smith the bookseller’s.’ ” 

One might easily read this as an assertion that 
the best usage justifies the form that is objected to. 
Whether meant for such assertion or not, best usage 
does not justify the expression. The form that is said 
to seem more logical is the one dictated by best usage. 

Is Mr. Cody’s saying true that the case offers no 
special difficulty? Doubtless many scholars would 
admit its truth, but the admission would seem to 
result from failure to grasp facts, mainly because, in 
this instance, no special difficulty should exist. It is 
one of the instances, however, in which grammarians 
differ, and in some respects people can choose only 
through the decision of the grammarian with whose 
work they are most familiar. But this leaves no real 
guidance available to some persons, since some authori- 
ties give no decision as to the proper form for some 
words. 

An extreme example of failure is this, from a text- 
book formerly much used, “A Digest of English Gram- 
mar,” by L. T. Covell: “ Some singular nouns ending 
in the sound of s or ¢ take the 5; others do not; as, 
James’s hat, Wells’s Grammar, Perkins’ Algebra.” 
All that this can possibly mean, as regards the last two 
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names, is that one author’s book used one form for the 
possessive and the other book had the other form. 
Not a word is said as to principles or choice. The 
statement is not one of real fact, though it is based on 
a fact, namely that some persons write and speak one 
way, and others have a different way. 

Mr. Covell gives a correct example in mentioning 
James’s hat. He would have done much better than 
he did if he had evidenced only the one form as being 
best, and then said that many persons use the other. 

As a matter of language principle, the preferable 
formation for the possessive singular is the addition 
of apostrophe and s, even to words that end with s or 
any similar letter, with a few conventional exceptions. 
The exceptions are such as in “ for conscience’ sake ” 
and ‘ for righteousness’ sake.” These are practically 
universal, and are based on reasons of sound, avoiding 
some of the sibilation. Such also is the reason for 
rejection of the s in other cases by those who do 
reject it. 

Goold Brown quotes opinions of many gramma- 
rians, on each side. We have space only for one of 
his paragraphs, which shows his choice plainly: “A 
recent critic, who, I think, has not yet learned to speak 
or write the possessive case of his own name prop- 
erly, . letters his work ‘ Pierce’ Grammar,’ and 
condemns, as bad English, the following examples and 
all others like them: James Otis’s letters, General 
Gates’s command, General Knox’s appointment, Gov. 
Meigs’s promptness, Mr. Williams’s oration, the wit- 
ness’s deposition. It is obvious that this gentleman’s 
doctrine and criticism are as contrary to the common 
practice of all good authors as they are to the com- 
mon grammars, which he ridicules. . . A much 
more judicious author treats this point of grammar as 
follows: ‘ When the possessive noun is singular, and 
terminates with an s, another s is requisite after it, and 
the apostrophe must be placed between the two; as, 
Dickens's works; Harris’s wit.—Day’s Punctuation.” 

Use of the complete sign is demanded in some cases 
as determining the primary name, and so it seems 
advisable in all cases. Thus we have one surname 
Adam and another Adams; using Adam’s for posses- 
sive of the first and Adams’s for that of the second, 
we make a clear distinction. Besides, even those per- 
sons who object to the extra letter sometimes use it — 
its use, occasionally, at least, is instinctive; therefore, 
it is better to use it always, with the exceptions before 
noted. 


(To be continued.) 





NEARLY SAD. 

A newspaper in a small country town not far from New 
York employs a reporter whose knowledge of English idioms 
is somewhat uncertain. He was assigned recently to report 
the sudden death of an important local citizen, and, after 
describing the circumstances leading up to it, he referred to 
the sadness of the bereavement sustained by the family. 

“The widow,” he concluded, “is almost grief-stricken.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
DISPLAY COMPOSITION, 
BY FREDERIC FLAGLER HELMER. 
IV. SUBCRDINATION. 

EOPLE insist that printed matter shall not be 
hard to read. They enforce this demand by not 
reading such things as are put in difficult type or set 
with mannerisms that they can not readily get used to. 

The purpose of display, we know, is to make the 
reading of any matter easy, quick and certain. In the 
mass of printing that comes to a man’s eye he will 
naturally choose the easiest, other things being equal. 
In the rush of his business or pleasure (for he is 
rushed in both) he will want to get at matters without 
loss of time. And, of course, there is no writer who 
makes copy to be set in title-page or advertising space 
but wants the matter clearly understood. 

In order that the reader may get at the meaning of 
any printed matter quickly and easily, there must not 
be too much of it. Unfor- 
tunately we printers can THE 
not control the amount of 
copy. The writers will not CHIEF THING 
always cooperate in saving IN DISPLAY 
the reader's time and en- ig not to dazzle the 
ergy by boiling it down, eye or easly 4 by 4 
But even despite this, we : ; . 
can see to it that display trick, but in a busi- 
gives the appearance of ness-like way to get 
brevity by setting the im- nexta man & make 
portant points large and him understand the 


reducing explanatory de- matter thoroughly. 
tails. 

Display can pick out 
such portions as when set bolder or larger than the 
body of the matter will make the reading easy by giv- 
ing at once the gist of the whole. The reader can then 
see immediately whether or not the subject is of interest 


FIG. 1. 


to him; if it is of in- 
terest, he will surely 
take the time and 
trouble to go through 
what is set in smaller 


CONTRAST 


badly chosen emphasis of words can give an utterly 
wrong impression at first glance. And first impressions 
are too often all that we can with any certainty depend 
upon getting. 

This principle of display which works for brevity 
and clearness by bringing up a few important words or 
lines and keeping down the inferior or less essential 
parts is commonly 


termed “subordi- THE CHIEF THING 

nicl it = IN DISPLAY is not 
é nt. 

“te heed ct wt, TO DAZZLE the eye or 


Yet a host of ad- 


vertisers and even CATCH it by a TRICK, 
a great many but in a business-like way 


yrinters seem 
to GET NEXT aman & 


afraid of it. 


Perhaps it is MAKE HIM understand 


not wise to call any the matter thoroughly. 
part inferior or less 


essential. If so, let 

us approach the matter from the other side and say, 
as all will admit, that certain parts are preéminently 
important and have a right to assume a commanding 
position. It then follows that at least some others 
must remain in the ranks to make a commanding posi- 
tion possible. There must be a body to carry the head. 

In Fig. 3 the word ‘“ Contrast’ assumes a com- 
manding position and has undoubted right to it. It 
announces the subject to which all the assembled lines 
are related, just as the title of a book “ covers,” so to 
speak, the whole volume. In Fig. 3 there is no other 
word set large enough to dispute the leadership of the 
word “ Contrast.” 

Something must lead. To gain attention we can 
not safely leave responsibility to any one of half a 
dozen points, but must prepare one point in particular 
to be the first to gain the eye. It must be the point that 
is most comprehensive or most explanatory or that is 
best calculated to excite 
curiosity and lead the 
reader to examine and 
peruse the rest. 

sut to have one 


FIG. 2. 


or lighter faced type to IN DISPLAY COMPOSITION word or one tine as a 


learn particulars. For 
instance, as the reader 


leader and all the rest 
‘followers ” is not the 


lesiaee A MEANS OF - 
of this article is pre- whole of “ subordina- 
sumably interested in GAINING tion.” Many, indeed, 
the subject of compo- ATTENTION will accept the princi- 
sition, the heading, AND ple that some part must 
“The Chief Thing in be preéminent, but they 
Display.” is likely to AWARDING are not willing to carry 
lead him into reading DISTINCTIONS out the matter logic- 
the paragraph which es. ally and admit that 


follows that heading in 

lig. 1. As to making the understanding of the matter 
easy and certain, display must emphasize the right 
words. Fig. 2 exhibits, in one example, that too much 
display requires undue time in the reading, and that a 


there should be as dis- 
tinctly second and third positions of prominence. In 
Fig. 3 we have the second position unmistakably 
assigned to the line “In Display Composition,” with 
the third given to the word “ Distinctions,” and the 
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fourth to the word ‘“Attention.”” ‘These commissions 
of lieutenancy in the display are carefully considered, 
and are intended to give to the different words a com- 
parative emphasis that will establish in the reader's 
mind an (estimate 
of their value such 
as is held by the 





THE FIRST LINE 


writer. It is not 
always an_ easy 
thing to do _ this, 
and when in an 
advertisement. for 
instance, there are 
many points which 
the advertiser con- 
siders very important, it is difficult to know which 
deserve the appointment to second, third and fourth 
in “ command,” and which must be kept in the ranks. 

However, the difficulty of this assignment to posi- 
tions does not excuse the frequent 
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The First Line” had in Fig. 
4, but has an emphasis so very much reduced that we 
can hardly consider the matter of Fig. 6 displayed at all. 

If, again, we replace the three lines of Fig. 6 by 
one line, as in Fig. 7, we find an astonishing amount 
of strength suddenly developed, and we may conclude 
that a given space is capable of emphasis inversely to 


tain a third of the force 


the number of words occupying it. 

What is true in these simple examples is also true 
in complex examples — the fewer the points of empha- 
sis, the stronger those points may be made. We must 
be satisfied not to emphasize everything that might 
be emphasized or we lose even our chances of gaining 
any distinctions at all. There is the old story of the 
dog with the piece of meat, who carelessly dropped 
it in a stream thinking to get another piece which 
he saw in the jaws of a dog looking up at him from 
the water. He not only did not get the second 
piece but lost even the first. 

Refusing to be satisfied with one 





practice of a free and irresponsible 
emphasis which (like Fig. 2) trusts 
to ‘chance as to the order in which 
the points will be taken up, and sets 
in large or heavy faced type any. 
word which seems for one reason or 
another to have the slightest demand 
for promotion above its fellows. 





THE FIRST LINE 
A SECOND LINE 


or two strong head-lines, and intent 
on laying stress upon every point 
presented, one not only fails to bring 
out the latter points but destroys the 
strength of the first, so that the 
whole matter is likely to be passed by. 

“You can not have your cake 
and eat it,” as the old saying goes. 








An overabundance of officers does 
not make a strong company or regi- 
ment. Likewise an overabundance of emphatic words 
or lines does not make a strong display. Much as we 
need officers or head-lines in “‘ commanding positions,” 
the creation of too many such leads inevitably to con- 
test for precedence and the insubordination which is 
the bane of both military and typographical organiza- 
tion. 

It was shown in Lesson III that contrast is strong- 
est when the difference in size, tone, distance or style 
is greatest, and illustrative or experimental examples 
to demonstrate this truth were exhibited. As a fur- 
ther experiment along this line Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7 
are presented. In Fig. 4 the single line has undisputed 
sway. There is nothing else present to claim any part 
of its right to immediate attention and the reader’s 
interest. In Fig. 5 a line of equal typographical value 
is inserted, and the force of “ The First Line” is much 
reduced. Strangely enough, this doubling of the mat- 
ter, we notice, does not seem to 


Fic. 


One advantage must be put aside 
for another, for the truth is that 
strong emphasis and profuse emphasis can not be 
accomplished in one and the same piece of display. 
Of course, one heading (as in Fig. 1 of this lesson) 
or one emphatic 
line or word (as in 
Figs. 1 and 2 of 
Lesson III) is out 
of the question for 
a long piece of ad- 
vertising copy of |°* 
the ordinary com- 
plex character, 
which must of ne- Fic. 6. 
cessity be broken 
up into several divisions. But the principles shown 
to apply to the simpler problems of short matter are 
equally applicable, it should be evident, to the individual 
parts of a longer piece of copy. 
If we first divide a complex piece 


5. 





THE FIRST LINE 
A SECOND LINE 
A THIRD LINE 














divide the force of the first equally 
between the two lines, but gives 
much less than half the force obtained 
by “The First Line” in Fig. 4 to 
each of these two lines as they stand 
together in Fig. 5. If we bring in a 
third line, as in Fig. 6, the same 
result occurs. “A Third Line” 
standing beside “ The First Line” 





ONE LINE 


of copy for display into several log- 
ical parts, and set a heading or chief 
line over each part, the difficulties 
begin to vanish. The headings of 
the assembled parts, however, must 
be given distinctly varying degrees 
of emphasis, so that one point will 
be taken up after another. This is 
another phase of subordination — 








and “ A Second Line” does not ob- 





FIG. 7. 


that absolute order must prevail. 
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The “one at a time” idea is the only safe way of 
getting things out ina rush. And readers — of adver- 
tisements, at least — we are compelled to assume, are 
always demanding “rush.”’ The accidents so common 
in crowded buildings, when many people try to get 
out through the same exit at the same moment, have a 
parallel in display work where a dozen or fifty sepa- 
rate ideas are thrust out all at once and with equal 
emphasis. If they get out at all, they do not do it so 
quickly as they would “ one at a time.” 

Now, subordination also stands for the arrange- 
ment of headings or head-lines with clearly recognized 
degrees of emphasis so that the reader in following 
his natural inclination will take them up in the order 
desired and predetermined for him. This is fully 
possible. A prestidigitator or magician will offer to 
a spectator an array of cards from which he is asked to 
select any one he chooses. The chances are that when 
the man has chosen one out of fifty, it will prove to be 


When in a piece of copy there is 


hi 
most important, it is not right to 
ignore its supremacy and give 


a second thing 


almost as much prominence. And 
especially should we be careful 
not to exalt any of the 


many lesser points 


which, we may depend upon it, will 
be well looked into, if the headings 
interest the reader. 
Fie. 8. 


just the one the magician desired him to take. This 
knack of the conjurer is called “ forcing the card,” 
and consists of so presenting the pack that one will 
be the easiest to take though not ostentatiously promi- 
nent. Display can “ force the card ” with far less effort 
than the conjurer needs, and can insure three, four or 
even half a dozen points being- taken in desired order. 

The largest or the boldest line will naturally be seen 
first and be read first; the next in prominence will 
follow in the reader’s attention, and so on. 

In Fig. 8 an example of this is shown with three 
displayed lines set much larger than the ten-point 
body. In this, “ one thing ”’ will usually catch the eye 
first; “a second thing” will be noticed next, and. 
“many lesser points ” will come to the attention third. 
And these three points, it is likely, will all be considered 
before any of the matter in ten-point is read. 

In Fig. 9 the same leading points are presented in 
a different order. Still there is little doubt that the 
reader will first catch the “one thing” which is the 
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largest, and next get hold of * A second thing ” which 
precedes it but is evidently secondary. 

In Fig. 10 the order of 8 is reversed and the result 
is a weaker display simply because the important fac- 
tor of natural progression from top to bottom is out 


of it. Still, as to the interpretation of the matter by 


Let us have one thing at a time. 


A second thing 


should not be allowed to interfere 
with the proper force of the 


one thing 


which is evidently most important. 
And especially should we be careful 
not to exalt any of the 


many lesser points 


which, we may depend upon it, will 
be well looked into, if the headings 
interest the reader. 


FIG. 9. 


the display, the same proportionate emphasis remains 
and can not be misunderstood. It is obvious that the 
heading ‘one thing” is to precede all else and that 
the heading ‘many lesser points” is to follow the 
other two. 

As stated once or twice before, display aims to 
attract attention, and also to interpret the copy as a 
speaker adds to his mere spoken words pauses and 


We should not exalt any of the 


many lesser points 


which, we may depend upon it, will 
be well looked into, if the headings 
interest the reader. And there 
should never be 


a second thing 


allowed in any way to interfere with 
proper force being given the 


one thing 


which is evidently most important. 


FG. 10. 


emphasis and gestures to help an audience to more 
clearly understand him. By subordination we endeavor 
not only to gain the reader's eye, but to lead him to. 
see the main points almost instantly and in the order 
we desire; furthermore, to make him certain by the 
various degrees of emphasis placed on different words 
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what comparative value they are meant to have. For 
illustration of this latter intention note the punctuation 
by leading and the emphasis by size of face that is car- 
ried out in Fig. 3. 

Finally, recall that when you wish any part to 
stand out, there must be something for it to stand out 
from, that a commanding position implies something 
subordinate or of lower rank to support that posi- 
tion — that in a procession all members of the band 
can not be drum major, nor all the marchers captain 
or marshal of the parade. Let display be an orderly 
procession; do not allow type to gather as a mob. 
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POSSIBILITIES WITHIN THE JOB-PRESS 
FRISKET. 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 
HILE the idea of running two or more colors 
from a single form or a cut by means of a 
frisket attached to the grippers of a job-press is not a 
new one to the experienced pressman, there are, how- 
ever, ingenious methods involved in this manner of 
production which, if more generally known, would 
bring the frisket into conspicuous use on much of the 
present-day, common colorwork. The job-press frisket 
consists of a sheet of tough, oiled paper, glued to the 
grippers, with openings cut therein, through which 
certain lines of a job or portions of a cut are printed 
in some distinct color, the remainder of the job being 
obliterated by reason of the frisket coming between the 
inked form and the printed sheet. Primarily, the job- 
press frisket, thus applied, performs the service of a 
stencil. 
Twelve or fifteen years ago, when the vogue per- 
mitted of a nightmare of colors in extraordinary jobs, 
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FIG. 1. 


the frisket was the only practical way out of some of 
the difficulties confronted. In Fig. 1 (printed by the 
writer in 1893) we have an example of seemingly 
impossible composition, each of the six overlapping 
cards being produced in a distinct color. By using the 
frisket above described, the work was reduced to a 
minimum, while all of the apparently impossible com- 
position became a matter of extreme simplicity. The 
entire form consisted of merely the exposed card in 
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the center, and a little change, for diversity’s sake, 
made in a succeeding color. All that was required was 
to shift the gauge pins to various angles and the cut- 
ting of the frisket to suit the different overlaps. The 
result meant the production of a job otherwise impos- 
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FIG. 2. 


sible, unless by resorting to the expense of having 
electrotypes made for each color, sawed to register 
into overlaps. 

In printing a single cut in two and three colors, as, 
for example, the United States flag, this method is 
particularly adaptable. For the printing of modern 
cover and title ornamentations in colors, there is a 
more practical frisket that will readily stand the wear 
of long runs, and which is but little known among 
platen pressmen. While it is a stable frisket, it at the 
same time obviates the expense attached to making 
woodcut tints and ornaments. It affords an avenue 
through which any printer can secure results equal 
to an expensive engraving —of simple contour, of 
course. 

Secure a piece of one-half-point copper hair-space, 
which is originally rolled by the’ manufacturers into 
24 by 24 inch sheets. Its weight in this shape is just 
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one pound and costs, retail, about 60 cents. One 
pound of the metal will make a great number of 
friskets for ordinary cover and title pieces. If you are 
not an artist, you can readily appropriate any unre- 
served design that suits your purpose. Cut this 
design out and paste it on the copper sheet. With a 
sharp pair of scissors cut out the metal along the 
pasted outline. In cutting, bear in mind that a perfect 
connection of the various portions must be maintained 
throughout, that all the parts will be in one piece in 
the finished frisket. Cut or punch round holes close 
to the edge of this copper sheet and attach it to the 
grippers with thin, pliable wire; then pull the grip- 
pers as far. apart as they will go, so that the frisket 
will be perfectly taut. Next, cut out a square piece 
of patent leather, sufficiently large to cover all of the 
design. Glue this to a block of the proper height and 
put it under a weight over night. When the block is 
locked up and put to press you are ready to proceed. 
Run about twenty-five impressions on your tympan 
without ink, so that the copper will set itself into the 
patent leather, the effect of which will be to give a 
clean edge to the outlines of the design. Fig. 2 is a 
fitting example of a design suitable to frisket printing 
by this method. 

In this illustration the type and rules can be appro- 
priately printed in black or any other solid color, while 
the title or cover ornamentation should be run in some 
delicate shade, as, for instance, olive-green, brown, 
slate or maroon; but, to keep appearances within the 
bounds of genteel propriety, avoid -bright, flashy or 
decided colors. Frisket ornamentation should be of 
this general contour, composed principally of solids, 
as the copper sheet will not permit of being cut into 
long, delicate lines, and, even if you were able to cut 
out slender outlines, they would have a tendency to 
curl up or bend in a long run. The solid ornament 
shows the exact appearance of the patent leather 
through the openings cut into the frisket. 
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THE LINING SYSTEMS OF AMERICAN TYPE- 
FOUNDRIES. 


BY JOSEPH W. CHEYNEY. 


YPOGRAPHY commonly designated by the 
comprehensive name of “ modern” has been in 
a formative state for several years, and to-day the best 
examples of the newer style of printing are productions 
with which the printer-man has less to do than ever 
before. Not only have “ styles” been sprung upon the 
unsuspecting master printer and the journeyman, but 
definite specification of type faces for books and book- 
lets, catalogues and folders is the order of the dav. 
While many of our craftsmen have gasped in 
astonishment when confronted with some of the styles 
thrust into the typographic arena under the name of 
“art” productions, they have also been compelled to 
consider the serious consequences which might be sup- 


posed to follow the mixture of types from various 
foundries under instructions from a customer who 
plans (or has planned for him), to the smallest typo- 
graphical detail, his latest and most particular budget 
of printed business-bringing news. 

When we remember, too, that the ad.-smiths and 
the advertising specialists are likewise invested with 
supreme authority in the matter of type selection, this 
problem of adaptability (in a mechanical sense) of the 
types selected from different foundries for the pro- 
duction of a printed work is a continuing and an 
annoying one. 

A booklet is sent to the office of a master printer 
with instructions to set it in new type. The specifica- 
tions call for “ Cardinal” (Keystone) for body-letter 
and “ Jenson Condensed”’ (American) for display, 
side-heads and all emphatic wording. 

A great medicine company specifies that the body 
of its latest circular or almanac must be set in “ Para- 
gon” (Barnhart Brothers & Spindler) and the display 
and black-lettering in “ Hearst’ (Inland). 

The publisher of a text-book orders original “ Cas- 
lon” (Inland) for plain reading matter and “ Lining 
Jenson Oldstyle No. 2” (American) for important 
words, phrases and sentences in the work. 

And then follows the catalogue designer, suggest- 
ing, beyond possibility of change of opinion, that his 
trade announcement for the season must be composed 
of “Lining Cushing No.”2” (American) for light 
lettering and “ Ben Franklin” (Keystone) for the 
emphasized portions. 

Thus the arbiters of type styles and type combina- 
tions swoop down upon the keeper of the print-shop 
with combinations numberless and to, be unenumerated 
in this limited space. And thus these dictators of type 
combinations and mixed-foundry productions send 
terror to the heart of the perturbed printer-man, whose 
first thought, as each new mixture of foundry faces 
crowds into his troubled estimate department, is: If 
I get this work and buy the types specified, will they 
work together so as to produce the results expected ? 
Will they line? 

Representatives of the various typefoundries tell 
us that their type will line with any other type on a 
lining system —except in certain sizes. Ah! there’s 
the trouble. While we have the greatest faith in them, 
and believe what they say, the question will reassert 
itself from time to time and we continue to ask our- 
selves, Will these different foundry productions really 
line, or do they line in theory only? We are skeptical 
because we have been presented with no practical 
demonstration on this important point. 

We turn next to theoretical writers for trade jour- 
nals, and they are pleased to inform us that there are 
rival lining schemes in the field, but that a universal 
line, sooner or later, will be considered as essential as 
systematic body. These writers announce also that 
they are unable to tell us which of the lining schemes 
is best, and that to form an opinion it is necessary to 
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have access to the tables by which the founders work. 
Such a generalizing statement creates added confu- 
sion and breeds still greater distrust in the mind of 
the printer-man, and he mentally concludes that there 
is a difference in the lining systems of the various 
foundries and that the types from one will not line 
with the types from another. American foundries send 
out very elaborate explanations and diagrams of their 
lining systems, but few printers have leisure or take the 
time to study and compare the different diagrams and 
grope for the variation that may be found somewhere 
between six-point and seventy-two-point — or one hun- 
dred and twenty-point. 

In the midst of the chaos created by theoretical 
consideration of this most important question may be 
found many an employing printer desirous of adding 
to his office some beautiful type series, but prevented 
from so‘doing by the besetting fear that this series will 
not align because it is not made by the foundry from 
which he purchased his supply of lining body-type and 
job faces. And while the theorizing on the subject 
goes on and on, the uncertainty in the mind of the 
printer-man grows in repressive power and increases 
in disquieting volume. 
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is divided into spaces according to type sizes, and in 
each space will be found a letter from some important 
series produced by each typefoundry represented. In 
each space is shown, in order, a cap M of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler’s “ Talisman” series; a cap M 
of the American Type Founders Company’s “ Lining 
Jenson Oldstyle No. 2” series; a cap M of the Inland 
Type Foundry’s “ Blanchard” series, and a cap M of 
the Keystone Type Foundry’s “ John Hancock ” series. 
Thus we have grouped as closely as possible the four 
lining systems —“ Uniform” line, “ American” line, 
‘Standard ” line and ‘“* Universal” (Keystone) line — 
and the fullest opportunity is given to compare them 
critically in the seven different sizes most generally 
used. 

A glance at the diagram is sufficient to disclose 
the important fact that in no material respect is there 
any variation in the lining systems of these four foun- 
dries which will operate to prevent the printer from 
satisfactorily using type faces from any one of the 
foundries in combination with type faces from any 
other. Indeed, there is no perceptible variation at 
all—they are all in line —and such a careful and 
practical demonstration settles the antes very clearly. 
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LINING SYSTEMS OF VARIOUS TYPEFOUNDRIES. 


Certainly this is the appropriate time for such a 
practical demonstration as will satisfy the many inter- 
ested that the lining system of each American type- 
foundry is either a go-as-you-please device to suit the 
mood or please the whims of its originator; or that 
it is a system which goes along with some other 
foundry’s scheme through several sizes of body and 
then boldly strikes out “on its own hook”; or that 
the essential feature of harmony with each other 
foundry’s system of lining is to be found so consist- 
ently maintained throughout all important sizes as to 
meet all practical purposes. 

To make this demonstration in the best practical 
way —to dispense entirely with all theoretical calcu- 
lations and speculations built thereupon — it has been 
found advisable to take the types directly from the 
cases and thus compare the things which the printer 
gets when he makes his purchases from the type- 
founders. This has been carried out with type from 
four great American typefoundries, and the diagram 
accompanying this article shows the effect created 
when the products of different foundries are placed 
side by side. The demonstration is a simple, forceful, 
convincing presentation of the lining systems of four 
great typefoundries of America. The sizes selected for 
illustration are the sizes in which roman letter and dis- 
play type are most generally combined. The diagram 





A second glance at the arrangement of the diagram 
will indicate that each descending size from each and 
all the foundries takes its place accurately in line with 
the size preceding it by means of point justification 
above and below the letters displayed. That is to say, 
eighteen-point will line with twenty-four-point by 
placing five points above and one point below; four- 
teen-point lines with eighteen-point by placing three 
points above and one point below, and so on. 

This intensely practical and most careful demon- 
stration of the wonderful progress actually made by 
the typefounders of America shows us, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that in most important particulars 
the lining system is now as general as the point system, 
and, besides dissolving the uncertainty surrounding the 
matter, it opens the way toward greater typographical 
progress throughout the land. While commending 
the typefounders for reaching such a _ progressive 
agreement, we should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered to diversify our work by getting from 
other foundries the letters we have long admired and 
adding them to the jewel series we already possess. 

Some reforms move slowly, but here we find an 
innovation agreed upon harmoniously by all the great 
parties concerned at the very time when progressive 
members of the craft are predicting its ultimate 
adoption. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

grin happy and prosperous printing concerns, 

the Imperial Theatrical Printing-office, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, should be placed near the top of 
the list. By virtue of a decree issued forty tears ago 
all posters and programs for theatrical and musical 
performances in the Czardom must be secured from 
this concern. Any old price is charged and any old 
kind of work is produced, so ‘tis said, which is the 
natural outcome of monopoly. This proves, too, that 
even in an autocracy there are printers with that 
American joy and delight — a good, fat “ pull.” 





HE Swiss-Italian compositors and their emplovers 
recently agreed on a new scale, which estab- 
lishes a fifty-four-hour work-week and contains fea- 
tures not comprised in any American scale, so far 
as we are aware. As with us, when machines are 
installed, the employes at case are given an oppor- 
tunity to learn, and during an apprenticeship not 
exceeding twenty-four weeks they receive the wages 
they would have earned at the case. After that period 
an intermediate wage is provided for eighteen months, 
when the operator is supposed to have reached a speci- 
fied rate of speed, varying according to the make of 
the machine used. The wages vary also according to 
the make of machine used. The working time for 
operators is six hours for night and seven for day 
work. Overtime, holiday and Sunday work is charged 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent increase on the 
wages received. 





N employing printer of Berlin, Germany, weary 
of having the employes passing through the 
business office, ordered them to,take a side entrance. 
The men took offense at this, and—agreeably to 
the trade rules and customs prevailing in Berlin — 
demanded the repeal of the obnoxious order and 
tendered their resignations. To their ‘astonishment, 
these were accepted and their places filled. An appeal 
was taken to the board—composed of employers 
and employes —that adjusts trade difficulties, which 
promptly decided the employer had not been guilty 
of any breach of contract. While the employer seems 
to have given the men short shrift, owing to confidence 
that the board would protect him in his rights, vet the 
men, like thousands of others, can only blame their 
readiness to leap before looking for the plight in which 
they found themselves when the returns came in. 








N his monthly report to the members of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union, President 
Higgins speaks out loudly and clearly on the propo- 
sition to abrogate agreement with the United Typothe- 
te. To heed the * brazen. demand” to repudiate the 
agreement would be an outrageous assumption on the 
part of the officers, in Mr. Higgins’ opinion. * The 
agreement should stand,” he says with emphasis, and 
expresses the hope that all delegates to the St. Louis 
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convention will remember that the signers of the docu- 
ment acted in good faith, and not take any action 
which will besmirch the good name of the union, if 
not cover it with dishonor and disgrace. Whatever 
may be gaid of this gentleman’s shortcomings he meets 
the situation in the right spirit and with refreshing 
emphasis; yet it is just what we expect of him. He 
has our felicitations on a good piece of work well 
begun. 





WRITER in the official organ of the New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6, reaches the con- 
clusion that the Typothetz is contemplating a declara- 
tion of war on the unions. He regrets this, but is not 
cast down, as he thinks “ Unionism grows healthier 
with some exercise in warfare; so if the Typothetz 
decides to give us a shake-up, its members may unin- 
tentionally be doing the union a good turn.” The 
wish may influence the thought, but we entertain no 
dire forebodings, though it can not be gainsaid that, 
once firmly established, unions do not experience any 
serious setbacks after a series of well-fought battles. 
Considering their size, they remedy the weaknesses 
which a struggle discloses with wonderful expedition, 
and, notwithstanding two or three recent affairs that 
left a bad taste in the mouths of unionists, we are 
not among those who believe the Typographical Union 
has forgotten how to fight. Rather, if history repeats 
itself, these typographical Bull Runs will be turned 
to good advantage by the unions. No doubt many in 
each camp are willing to engage in a test of strength, 
and we opine that there is more belligerency on the 
union side than on the other, but the great mass of 
employers and employes know nothing can be obtained 
from force that can not be accomplished by less drastic 
and expensive means. This calls for the exercise of 
forbearance and concession, but there is no day of 
reckoning with material losses and remorseful regrets 
such as always follow a strike or lockout. And it is 
to the straight-thinking, business-like majority on each 
side that we pin our hope of industrial peace. 


w. &, F. 





ND now comes a lachrymose trade-unionist with 

a genuine blown-in-the-bottle appeal on- behalf 

of the star-eyed goddess Henry Watterson enjoys 
making sacrifices to. In a recent article, a machinist 
gives his experience with a National Metal Trades’ 
Association employment agency. As he was disin- 
clined to vouchsafe information desired as to his age, 
birthplace, color of hair and eyes on applying for a 
job, this young man found the agency a rather incon- 
veniencing institution. A little thing like not being 
able to “ catch on” does not worry this magnanimous 
soul — perish the sordid thought. His heart goes out 
to the poor, deluded employer who wished to engage 
him in the worst way and could not do so without the 
consent of the agency. To see men so enslaved as 
these employers touches the chrojticler to the quick. 





He screeches for the Constitution and asks, Can such 
things be in this free country? His grief is more 
poignant than that of Mr. Parry for the unionist who 
is so lost to all sense of decency as to insist on getting 
the highest wages going. The machinist lets in some 
light on the operations of the new-fangled notion 
adopted by the Metal Trades’ Association, but who 
profits by the shedding of these crocodile tears? No 
one believes Mr. Parry is really concerned about the 
loss of freedom or influence — if there be any loss — 
that falls to the lot of the workingmen who form 
unions; nor does any one think the scribe we speak 
of cares one whit whether the agency employer is 
unable to secure capable men. It were better if those 
discussing industrial questions would abandon the 
methods used by sophomoric shysters when they are 
attempting to string hanger-on juries, the members of 
which delight in maudlin sentiment, accompanied by 
palpably insincere highfalutin! Let us have the truth 
without frills. W. B. P. 





RIDE in success is not unworthy if kept within rea- 
sonable bounds. Financial success seems to be 

the modern gauge of all endeavor, and any seeming 
imputation upon the perfect reliability or credit of an 
individual or a firm is hastily and vehemently resented. 
When we receive a little C. O. D. package of goods 
that we have ordered, we look upon the action of the 
sender as an imputation upon our reliability, and 
gratify our feelings by writing as bitter and sarcastic 
a letter as our ability will permit. And, if our bump 
of self-esteem is unusually well developed, we may 
have the goods returned, condemning the sender, the 
express company, the messenger and every one con- 
nected with the transaction — except ourselves. Our 
own treatment of customers — how about that? Do 
we accept the imperious bidding of every one, regard- 
less of the necessity of opening petty accounts, cost of 
collecting, sending statements, etc.? Or do we feel 
that it is our duty to take the bare word of the new 
customer who mails ani order from a distance or sends 
an oral message, and tumble over ourselves in our 
eagerness to hand out our wares and take our chances? 
Not at all. We squint carefully at Bradstreet or Dun 
or the Mercantile Agency book, if we have time and 
are solicitous for new trade. But usually we have 
that little order sent C. O. D. and save trouble and 
time. If our new customer had sent in his order in 
a businesslike way — with a check —or other good 
and sufficient guaranty, express charges and incidental 
profanity would have been saved — the latter to be used 
on some more deserving occasion. When we are trans- 
acting business let us transact our business in a busi- 
nesslike way. In philosophizing over the problems of 
business we are prone to observe that there is only one 
way of doing business and that is the right way, and 
that nothing should be taken for granted. But when 
our philosophy is turned against ourselves — that is 


another story. Send a check and save the freight. 
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STAR-GAZERS AND STUDENTS. 
HE unthinking man who looks at the heavens on 
a cloudless night sees a multitude of stars, but 
one means no more to him than another and the whole 
is but a spectacle of the fire-works class. 
But how different do those myriads of planets 
appear to the student who knows their groupings, their 
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These reflections have often been forcibly impressed 
upon me as I| have noted the manner in which the finest 
trade journals are treated by various employes and 
even by many employers. 

Some glance over the pages, pause at the pretty 
pictures, and toss them aside. These are the star- 
gazers. Others take them home of an evening or two, 
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‘ 
immeasurable distances and the marvelous system of 
their movements. 

There are star-gazers and students in every walk 
of life; some see but the superficial beauties, others 
delight in delving into the hidden mysteries. 





and go through them from cover to cover with pains- 
taking care. These are the students. And to them 
much is opened that the star-gazer never dreams of. 
Personally I have studied printing for over twenty 
years and yet it ig a rare number of a trade journal a 












































careful reading of which does not give me some new 


to better work that more than pays me for the time I 
spend in its careful study. When I see some employe, 
who has the wealth of all of these magazines placed 
before him without cost and every inducement given 
him to profit by them, pass them by with a glance over 
the pictures, | am tempted to think about the Bible 
reference to the casting of pearls. When I ask some 
struggling proprietor of a small office if he saw such 
and such an article in the last number of a leading 
trade magazine and he says, “I don’t get time to read 
it,” I wonder if more thinking and less work would not 
pay that printer better. 

In the various departments of every number of 
THe INLAND PRINTER there is a wealth of technical 
information that is priceless to the young man who is 
making printing his life work. The students who read 
it from cover to cover thereby show the discrimi- 
nating employer the extent’ of their ambition. The 
motive shown will mark them for advancement and 
the knowledge acquired will enable them to gain 
higher positions. 

A thorough reader makes a thorough workman 
and a well-posted proprietor. Fr. W. T. 





PRINTING-TRADE STATISTICS. 
Eggs interested in such things will recall the 
International Typographical Congress held at 
Lucerne, in 1901, even though slight attention has been 
paid its work on this side of the Atlantic. The con- 
gress resolved itself into a permanent organization, 
taking the name of International Typographical Fed- 
eration, electing as secretary and chief working officer 
P. Stautner, of Berne, Switzerland. This was appar- 
ently a happy selection, for among the duties imposed 
on the secretary was the rather formidable one of 
compiling a “ reliable account of the state of the print- 
ing trade and its numerous organizations in various 
parts of the world.” Mr. Stautner has completed his 
work, and though the editor is evidently disappointed 
at the result of his labors, it is an extremely creditable 
beginning, embracing, as it does, statistical lore of 
thirty-one printers’ societies of Europe, 
America, Australia, South Africa and Egypt, repre- 
senting directly three hundred thousand persons and 
indirectly as many more. 

That it embraces reliable information of such a 
large number of followers of the art preservative is 
assurance of its interesting quality and gives it 
prestige. 

Circumstances compel the writer to content himself 
with reading a copious review of the report, and, from 
it, it is learned that the oldest organization repre- 
sented is the London (England) Society of Composi- 
tors, which was founded in 1848, followed closely by 
its sister organization, the English Typographical 
Society, whose birth-year is given as 1849, and the 
International Typographical Union, which was insti- 
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idea, some solution of a difficulty, or some inspiration * 
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tuted in 1852, while the baby of the aggregation is the 
Servian Typographical Society, which was christened 
in 1901. Our own typographical union is the largest, 
with nearly forty thousand members (1902), followed 
by the aforementioned English societies, with 11,355 
and 16,600 members, respectively, and at the foot of 
the list is the Bulgarian organization, with seventy 
members. Seventeen of the federated bodies have 
female members, ranging from the three thousand 
returned by the American organization to the one each 
credited to the Roumanian and Bulgarian societies. 

The conditions governing apprentices appear to be 
as varied as predictions on a horse race in Kentucky. 
It would seem that heaven for some apprentice-loving 
employers is to be found in the Balkan States, for the 
Roumanian society, with 250 members, reports 350 
apprentices, only to be outdone by the Bulgarian body, 
with 120 embryo journeymen to its membership of 
70. England and its antipodal colony are the only 
countries in which a seven-year apprenticeship is 
required. The Hungarian organization is content with 
a term of from three to four years, with aspirants 
between twelve to fourteen years of age, while an 
Italian society requiring five years’ service places the 
age limit at from ten to fourteen years. Among the 
Scandinavians the reins do not hang so loosely, for in 
Denmark and Sweden apprentices must be at least 
fifteen years old and in Norway a year older when 
they commence their four or five year apprenticeship. 
English-speaking printers havé the most stringent 
apprenticeship regulations, and the craft does not 
appear to suffer; for where the lowest standard is 
there will be found also the largest army of boys. 

It rather surprises one to learn that the benefits 
paid by continental printing-trade organizations are 
as comprehensive as those which prevail among British 
printers, and in some instances more liberal. There is 
a glimpse of the stern hostility of the law to trade 
unions in one of the secretary’s comments. Speaking 
of the resources of several of the societies, he says: 
“ They do not, in their local reports, show the actual 
amount of their incomes, so as not to infringe the laws 
of their country, consequently the sum total of capital 
represented by the international federation is actuall\ 
higher than indicated by the tables.” 

Mr. Stautner is anxious to secure information from 
any source which will aid him in improving on the 
altogether creditable initial report. How far afield 
he intends to go in compiling interesting data th: 
writer has no means of knowing. That excellent 
British publication, the Caxton Magazine, thinks there 
should be a census of subscribers to technical journals. 
which suggests the danger that by undertaking to do 
too much the secretary may fail to accomplish any- 
thing worth while. The Carton Magazine makes this 
interesting remark in the course of its review of the 
report: 

What is certainly one of the most hopeful signs indicated 
in this emphatically optimistic report is the evidences of 
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‘ntense interest displayed in connection with trade literature 
venerally and the literary organs of the societies particularly. 
This ay? healthy as well as a hopeful sign, for it suggests, 
on the part of the workman, something more than a mere 
h»cad-and-butter interest in his craft. When we think of the 
samber of workmen directly and indirectly associated with 
printing trades in this country, and then of the half- 
arted support which the trade journals receive, we can 
rcely wonder at the position the British printer is fre- 
-ently compelled to take in matters affected by international 
npetition. We may possibly suggest to the international 
retary that, in addition to the usual records, a census of 
ubscribers to technical or trade journals in connection with 
yarious societies would be an interesting and valuable 

It could easily be arranged and 


aidition to the next report. 
night possibly stir things up a bit. 


es 


W. 





IRRITATING SHOP RULES. 


N the current Johns Hopkins University circular, 
Dr. George E. Barnett, of the Political Economy 
Seminary of that institution, has an article on “ Shop 
Rules of the International Typographical Union,” in 
which he reviews the development of that class of 
legislation. In reference to the so-called “ priority 
laws,” the doctor says: ‘‘ Up to the present time there 
seems reason to believe that the printers generally have 
refrained from an arbitrary construction of the law, 
although in some cases a dangerous tendency to 
infringe upon undoubted rights of employers has 
revealed itself. The attempt to set up a form of civil- 
service tenure in the printing trade is an experiment 
in the modification of the wage contract which requires 
for its successful carrying out a high degree of for- 
bearance and wisdom on the part of subordinate 
unions and of national officials. The danger is always 
present that the ‘ priority law’ may be interpreted in 
such a way as to become a shield for incompetents.” 
Dr. Barnett neither directly commends nor condemns 
the unions’ attitude, but he does drop the role of 
scientific investigation to indulge his prophetic soul 
and actually opines that the Typographical Union will 
ere long, if it be true to its traditions, submit its laws 
to the tender mercies of the arbitrators. As will be 
seen from the following quotations, the doctor believes 
such a condition to be the logical outcome of the 
nternational Typographical Union's indulgence in 
legislation designed to interfere in the internal man- 
igement of offices : 


‘ 


Shop rules are as much elements in the wage contract as 
ne rate of wages or the length of the working day. In the 
irhest stage of collective bargaining in the printing trade, 
union formulated a scale and presented it to 
snployers for approval. The preparation of scales in the 
nore highly organized localities has now become the work of 
Shop rules, to be effective, must be 
cuforced through the whole jurisdiction of the union, and the 
formulation of these rules, if they follow the same line of 
evolution which the determination of other parts of the wage 
contract has taken, will become the work of boards repre- 
senting the International Typographical Union and_ the 
national organizations of the employers. There is evidence 
that we are now passing through the initial stage in that 


the local 


nut committees. 
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evolution. The Typographical Union can not consistently with 
its past history long maintain the position that “the laws of 
the union are not subject to arbitration.” © 

, W. B. P. 





THE OVERMODEST PRINTER. 
N the printing business there are far more over- 
modest chargers than good salesmen. Too many 
entirely lack the spirit of true salesmanship and seem 
to be trying to see how low they can sell their work 
rather than how much they can get for it. 

To be sure it is not the highest salesmanship to over- 
charge a customer. A mercenary disregard of patrons’ 
rights is bound to result in a loss of trade which, in the 
long run, will more than offset a small temporary gain, 
but it would be a facetious man who would dwell at 
length on this point in writing to printers. It will be 
many years before our customers will need a champion 
to protect them. 

Printers, however, do need to have impressed on 
their minds a larger appreciation of the value of their 
own services, for most of us rate our worth too low. 

A man once asked the late D. L. Moody how to 
make others believe in the Bible, and he told him, 
“ First believe in it yourself.” 

The printer who does not himself believe that a 
piece of work requires $50 worth of brains, material 
and labor, is not likely to convince a customer that such 
should be the price of it. 

It is a well-known fact that some printers get more 
for their work than do others. Often they get these 
increased prices in the face of lower bids. Sometimes 
it is better work, frequently friendship, but more often 
it is good salesmanship induced by a reasonable degree 
of self-appreciation. Some men have a faith in the 
value of their own services which is so real that it is 
contagious. 

Whenever you find a printer who fears competition 
and who persistently cuts prices, you will find one 
who has no appreciation of the value of his own 
services. 

Whenever you find a printer who sells his work at 
a good price, you will find one who thoroughly believes 
in himself and his work. 

It is true that there are many who are led astray by 
incorrect calculations of mechanical cost, but there are 
more who, even if they knew the mechanical cost, 
would still be quite as poor salesmen, for they do not 
appreciate what constitutes an adequate profit over 
and above that cost. 

Hundreds of printers are shaping up their cus- 
tomers’ copy, practically writing the matter they print, 
suggesting valuable ideas and preventing costly errors, 
yet for all this they are getting no return, simply 
because they do not appreciate the worth of such addi- 
tional service enough to even attempt to charge for it. 

The printer who places at the disposal of his 
patrons valuable suggestions, good machinery, skilled 
workmen, intelligent proofreading and painstaking 
supervision of work, coupled with financial responsi- 
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bility for its proper completion, must know that such 
service is worth far more than that offered by less well- 
equipped establishments. 

Then why should he be afraid to charge for it? 

If he can not convince his customer that these 
things are worth an added price, then he is a poor sales- 
man, and more than likely at the root of his poor sales- 
manship is his own lack of faith in himself and his 
work. When he becomes thoroughly convinced that 
he is being underpaid, he will be mentally strengthened 
and fortified in his efforts to develop himself into the 


Photo by Charles Reid, Wishaw, Scotland. 


kind of salesman who is ashamed to sell things for 
less than they are worth. 

It has been said that “ Any fool can give things 
away, but it takes a salesman to sell them,” and many 
printers could take this idea under serious considera- 
tion with great advantage to themselves and also to 
the craft at large. 

Effective organization and self-appreciation are the 
two elements absolutely essential to improvement in 
the financial condition of the printing business. 

Organization by itself will amount to but little if 
not accompanied by the conviction that our work and 
services are worth more. It is the lack of this con- 
viction on the part of some that has wrecked many 
promising organizations when they have attempted to 
place prices on a proper level. Men go to a Typothete 
meeting and say that a certain job should be billed 
at $1,000, and then go back to their offices and mail 
a bid for $800. To be sure they will claim that there 


A HAPPY GROUP. 
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is no profit in it, and that the prices they imagined 
others would make forced them to it, but deep down 
in their hearts they do not believe all that. They think 
that by some hook or crook they are going to make a 
profit at $800 and they imagine that their competitors 
will think the same, but they do not know what the 
other bids are, and often are given a serious jar by 
finding that they went much lower than any one else. 
The other fellow is not always the low man who is 
ruining the business, and quite often the printer’s own 
lack of confidence is a worse foe than his competitor. 


Engraved by Inland-Walton Co. 


What these overmodest printers need to learn is 
less respect for their own shadow and a greater degree 
of that self-assertiveness which builds fortunes in 
other lines of business. 

They need to recognize that printing is an art, and 
not a menial’s vocation. 

That it demands, besides capital and labor, intelli- 
gence, brains, taste and unceasing vigilance; and that 
all of these are not covered by so much per hour for 
presswork or composition, but have a value in propor- 
tion to their quality, apart from and above the charge 
for the purely mechanical work of execution. 

The trade press and the present organizations can 
do much to inculcate this appreciation of the value of 
good service and to raise the printers’ notions of what 
they are entitled to, but a lasting reformation of the 
individual proprietor must come from strong inward 
conviction, the kind of conviction that resolves on 
improvement “without the aid or consent of any 











other.” The best these other outside influences can 
do is to set the printer to thinking on his folly in con- 
tinuing to be a beggar in the market-place. 

The printing and publishing interests of this coun- 
try are among its most important industries. The 
technical and business ability required for their man- 
agement is as high as for any other, but a comparison 
of salaries and incomes would place us among the 
least. 

Do not our workmen appreciate their own value? 
Even so. 

Do not the papermen prize their stock, even to 
the pennyweight, least an extra pound should lie 
heavy on their consciences? Indeed, even the wrap- 
pers and cord are often weighed in. 

Do the typefounders grow lean as their automatic 
machines take in 7-cent old metal and throw out 
dollar-a-pound job faces? Possibly there is some 
unknown suffering among them, but they still seem 
able to trust us even at fifteen off and the freight. 

Do the machine men bill presses at the price of old 
iron? Hardly; they are not such easy ones as we. 

Do the ink men sell carmine lake at the price of 
plain black? No; they leave that to the obliging 
printer, who too often “don’t count” the ink at all. 

All these, from whom we buy, have a large eye of 
appreciation for their own wares, and they are quite 
right. 

The customer also values his coin and holds to it 
with lingering grip or, if he separates from it easily, 
deducts two per cent for his promptness. 

Why should the printer, who feeds the one class 
and serves the other, receive so little reward that the 
banker looks askance at him as a risky venture? 

Let us then open the eyes of our self-appreciation, 
discard our overmodest ways and charge enough to 


secure at least the respect of those with whom we deal. 
F. W. T. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

A in discussing the appren- 
ticeship system, says it is becoming obsolete, 
largely because it is not adapted to a “ variable system 
of industry ” where specialists are in demand and con- 
tinuity of employment is menaced by inventions. The 
fear of sudden disarrangement causes distress of mind 
among the specialists. In the opinion of this unionist, 
it is very desirable that the mental attitude of workers 
of this class should be changed. For their intellectual 
well-being they must rid themselves of the notions 
that they are destined to spend their lives in the repe- 
tition of some small process, and it is desirable from 
a material standpoint that they be able to shift from 
one branch of a trade to another. At one time the 
apprenticeship system opened a way for a young man 
to so equip himself for the struggle, but that is largely 
a thing of the past, and where vestiges of it yet 
remain by grace of peculiar conditions, they are fast 
fading away. A general knowledge of principles 
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governing the various subdivisions of crafts is more 
desirable than heretofore, and the only manner by 
which it may be obtained is through manual and tech- 
nical education. This method is more in keeping with 
existing conditions, and, in fact, is one feasible way 
through which the aspiring artisan or mechanic may 
hope to gain that knowledge of his chosen vocation 
that shall rob inventions of their terrors. Technical 
education will be a live question in the industrial world 
in the near future, and it behooves the interested ones 
to be giving the subject some thought. W. B. P. 
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PUBLICITY PRINTING. 


BY FRANK ARTHUR BROWN. 


T is my opinion that few printers are sufficiently 
expert in the theory and practice of advertising. 
Printers and publishers as business men should lead 
in practical publicity. This does not mean that they 
should become professional ad.-writers, or theorists in 
store management. Good printing should be good 
advertising. How very often a creditable printing job 
is a flat failure as an advertisement. The printer 
failed to grasp the idea. This is not strange. He has 
studied type-specimen books and ink combinations in 
manifold so much that he had overlooked important 
publicity principles. He never was trained in “ pub- 
licity.” Probably he never gave the subject serious 
thought. 

Most printing jobs are produced for the purpose 
of advertising something, just as advertisements are 
inserted in the magazines and newspapers for the 
same purpose. 

A few years ago printing of doubtful quality was 
generally accepted, even by the largest and best busi- 
ness houses. To-day, the better class of customers is 
not accepting “any old thing” that the printer sees 
fit to palm off on the unsuspecting. The best-paying 
customers are now patronizing the best printers. They 
want not only “neat, tasty, up-to-date ”’ composition 
and “good, clean presswork,” but printing that is 
good advertising — printing that fairly bristles with 
advertising arrangement and design — printing that 
artistically tells you the merits of the thing adver- 
tised — drives the thoughts home and clinches them 
with sledge-hammer force. 

Work of this character costs more money than the 
ordinary “up-to-date” variety because it is worth 
more, as it is the result of mixing brains with printing- 
ink. In short, good advertising is merely a judicious 
mixture of experience, ink, paper and brains. Those 
who have the correct formula are the aristocrats of 
the business, the upper ten, the “ 400” of the profes- 
sion, for profession it is. Every printer should aspire 
to be one of this “ 400,” and use his time and gray 
matter to that end. 

Many successful firms employ experts to write, 
design and oversee their newspaper advertising, print- 
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ing, booklets, etc. These men command good salaries 
and are hard to find. They save and make money for 
their employers. 

What is the practice in general ? 

The average business man attends to his own print- 
ing and advertising; successfully in some cases. He 
writes his booklet or bill-head with about the same 
mental exertion that he would employ in making a 
memorandum of a bill of goods, usually without study- 
ing results; he has no expert publicity printer at his 
elbow to advise him. The result is often a crude effort 
at copy-writing that imperfectly represents his own 
half-formed ideas. Mr. Busy Merchant then goes to 
the long-suffering, lamb-like printer with his ‘script; 
perhaps it is poorly constructed, with words mis- 
spelled, incorrectly punctuated, the meaning obscure 
and the whole mess not fit for publication. 

This rainbow-copy vision has no silver lining and 
is not overdrawn. Any printer can testify to this fact; 
vet how many printers are there who have the courage 
to refuse such a job? How many have sand enough 
to inform the customer that his copy must be rear- 
ranged, or rewritten, and that they will do it for him 
for pay? This kind of work should be paid for as 
well as typesetting or presswork. 

What does the “ got-a-note-coming-due printer ” 

do? 
He takes the job, after the customer has sucked 
the orange dry for him, goes ahead and gets it out, 
following copy as closely as his weakened conscience 
will allow, and collects the bill —if he can. 

When the customer sees the job completed and 
compares it with a similar one done by one of the 
“400” publicity printers, he is mad, awfully mad; 
probably he refuses to pay the price agreed upon and 
a compromise is effected on the “ cut-rate ’’ basis, so 
that the job will not be a dead loss to the lamb-like 
printer at the slaughter. 

“You should have known better,’ he argues; 
‘you should have fixed it up as I wanted it,” he roars, 
thus giving the poor printer more credit for pro- 
ficiency in mind-reading than he ever dreamed of 
possessing. 

This brings me to a point that I wish to italicize, 
namely: That printers should study advertising as 
applied to printing of the modern kind. Those who 
do this are in a position to offer expert advice to cus- 
tomers for pay. They can tell them whether their 
ideas are likely to produce the desired result, and, if 
not, to suggest something better. 

Hundreds of men and some women, who hardly 
know a lower-case from the bed of a press, master 
the principles of good advertising and make money 
for themselves and their employers. If these persons, 
unskilled in the use of letters, plain and grotesquely 
up-to-date, can become “ experts,’ why, then, can not 
printers and publishers also master advertising prin- 
ciples and apply them? Some are doing this, and 
making money. Many more could do it. It is neces- 
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sary to study advertising books and publications as 
well as the almanac and specimen books of type- 
foundries. The natural intelligence of printers should 
be applied to mastering publicity printing that is at 
least worth the price of the paper that has kissed the 
ink-faced type. 

The most surprising fact in this connection is this: 
Nearly every printer and publisher already imagines 
himself an advertising expert of the most exalted 
kind; often he has yet to learn the A B C’s of the 
profession. Everything else being equal, no man is so 
well equipped to make advertising successful as the 
good job-printer, if he understands that he does not 
know it all in the beginning. He should broaden his 
advertising knowledge and experience in all possible 
ways and apply that knowledge in his office and print- 
shop. 

Think on these things, brother printers. 
hard and — keep on thinking. 


Think 
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THE PRINTERS’ AGREEMENT. 


BY STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 


In Knocksville (hard by Hammersburg), a town of small dimensions, 
There dwelt four wily printer men, each making bold pretensions 

To do the finest, cheapest work within that little ville, 

While each, in settling, strove to give best discount on his bill. 

This system proved so ruinous to one and all, that they 

Decided they would meet and fix the matter up, one day. 

And thus they met: Old Piker Slugge, Jim Dash and Collum Rule, 
With Shutin Stycke, who came at length, though seeming rather cool. 


The diffidence of rivalry o’ercome, they settled “down 

To blowing up the patrons of their craft, within that town; 

The stinginess of this one and the crookedness of that 

They chattered o’er — you may be sure each had his man down pat. 
Then to the things more businesslike before the house they came, 
And each told prices he had made to men he called by name. 

An ironclad agreement they perfected, then and there. 

On prices that they all agreed were practical and fair. 


And then — such faithless creatures as those printers proved to be!— 
Each rubbed his hands in pleasure and each hugged himself in glee; 
He’d learned just what the others would be asking, and he knew 

Just how much he should charge, to beat the others black and blue. 
Each sliced the price agreed on till you’d never recognize it, 

Each wondered at dull trade — he’d hoped he might monopolize it. 
Then each felt scarcely half the size of Towser’s smallest flea 

When he discovered all the rest had done the same as he! 





PRESIDENT ELIOT AND THE UNION LABEL. 

In his refusal to allow the speech he delivered before the 
Boston Central Labor Union to be printed under a union 
label, President Eliot, of Harvard, was guilty of no incon- 
sistency, as some have charged, but acted as any man of good 
sense and independent spirit should do under similar circum- 
stances. President Eliot gave as his reason for the refusal, 
that the label condoned the closed shop and the closed shop 
implied the denial of free competition. This puts in a nut- 
shell the chief and strongest argument against the union 
label, and affords all the justification which President Eliot, 
or any other American citizen, needs for a refusal to sanction 
a practice so foolish and so inimical to public interests. The 
business of tagging manufactured products of any kind with 
marks or signs designed to cause a discrimination in favor of 
one class of workers against another, is utterly repugnant to 
the American sense of justice and fair play; a silly, meddle- 
some and impertinent practice, beneath intelligent and self- 
respecting men and women, and quite intolerable in a free 
country.— Leslie’s Weekly. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 


cubject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
\nonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 

wiease give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
f good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ct to revision. 








GORDON LOCK-UP. 


» the Editor: Brookiyn, N. Y., May 12, 1904. 

The lecture by Mr. Butler, which was reprinted in your 
magazine for May, was intensely interesting and very instruc- 
tive, considering its limited duration; I wish it had been three 
‘imes as long. Mr. Butler’s diagrams for locking up a 
Gordon chase were undoubtedly very good, but I learned a 
way which I think is unequaled. Briefly stated, the idea is 
this: Pieces of metal furniture, longer and deeper than the 
page of type, are placed around it so that one end of each 
piece of furniture comes to the end of the type and rests 
against another piece of furniture, while the other end of 
each piece is left free. This forms a solid and firm lock-up, 
and the pressure is even on all four sides, without any possi- 
bility of binding or springing. After the first row of metal 
furniture has been placed around the type it can be further 
strengthened by the addition of a second row, or wood furni- 
ture of any suitable length can be used to fill the chase. This 
lock-up is practically perfect, and you can not kick the form 
out of the chase; besides, it requires less pressure on the 
quoins to make the type lift, an important matter when you 
are using cast-iron chases. 

Another matter I wish to speak of is this: The Hempel 
quoin is not the best quoin for a small job chase. It tends to 
drag the form crooked on a small job, and is too heavy and 
too large. The Wickersham quoin is far superior, as it 
simply widens out by action of the eccentric cam, and although 
it has a rather delicate mechanism, it will, if properly used, 
last a long while and be found amply strong enough for a 
half-medium chase. JosepH C. WuHuirte. 





EIGHT-HOUR AGITATION. 


To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 8, 1904. 
Mr. Shelley’s article in your May issue on the relation 
between book and job and newspaper offices is very interesting 
and will bear a re-reading. He places the case very fairly, for 
a Typothete official, but he is off in several details, as, for 
example, when he says machines were introduced in 1895-6. 
ihey made their appearance in disturbing numbers as early 
as 1891, when Indianapolis Union sent a committee East to 
investigate and report on the pesky things, and the transition 
period was over by 1896, in the larger cities at least. Also, 
when he quotes the six-hour law, which was intended to 
apply to hand composition, and for which there was a great 
need, as Mr. Shelley shows. Just why it is retained in the 
ponderous book of laws of the union I do not suppose any one 
could explain, except on the theory that it does no harm. 

But I am convinced Mr. Shelley hugs a delusion when 
he thinks the book and job men do not want an eight-hour 
work-day. He may not hear the clamor for it, but they want 
it, nevertheless, and if he wishes to test them on the ques- 
tion let him see how many of them would refuse to accept 
in eight-hour job in preference to a nine-hour one, all other 
things being equal. To me it seems the height of absurdity 
to say a man does not want another hour to himself to do 
with as he pleases. Statistics show in other trades, even in 
piece-work industries, the first reduction of working hours 
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were approved by small union majorities. The book and job 
men may be queer cattle, but they are not unlike their fellows 
in this respect. A gentleman, whose business it is to visit 
book and job offices throughout the country and who keeps 
in touch with the workers, told me two weeks ago that there 
was vastly more sentiment for eight hours to-day than there 
was for nine hours six years ago. 

I desire to thank Mr. Shelley particularly for his admis- 
sion that the newspaper printers are anxious to do something 
for the book and job men. The old cry of employes was that 
the former would do nothing for their less fortunate fellow- 
members. Have the newsmen become altruistic or has the 
Typothete grown more honest, or is Mr. Shelley one of the 
rare birds? But is the union the only agency that bothers 
the Typothete? Do not the various trusts make inroads on 
the ever-talked-about profits? The world prospered without 
trusts but never without labor. Then why are not a few of 
the criticisms hurled at the octopi? Is it not because the 
Typothete thinks the workers present an easier problem — 
can be defeated — while the trusts can not? What are the 
employers afraid of that they do not speak out on the trust 
problem? From a humanitarian standpoint the trusts are 
less deserving of sympathy. What they exact goes to the 
house of Have; what the unions get in the scramble is 
divided among the family of Want. The Typothete and its 
spokesman seem to believe that the Alpha and Omega of all 
things is profit. I do not think the unions are impervious to 
the business requirements incident to any situation —if pre- 
sented honestly and fairly, and not in such a manner as to 
show insincerity on its face. But, after all, there are greater 
things than the god Profit, among them the elevation of the 
great mass of the people by raising the standard of living, and 
more leisure for self-improvement is one of the means to that 
end. If the jobmen have no aspirations in that direction, 
then indeed dry rot is in their bones. UNIONIST. 





DEDUCTING SPOILAGE FROM EMPLOYES’ 
WAGES. 


To the Editor: PorTLAND, OrE., May 10, 1904. 

The letter in your May issue from Mr. Frank Hammond 
in justification of the practice of deducting from the pay of 
an employe on account of errors, depicts a tendency of the 
times worthy a discussion which would fill an entire number 
of your excellent periodical. 

That “the workman is worthy of his hire” is a_ fact 
established both in ethics and equity, and Brother Hammond’s 
reference to a case in point wherein a printer was adjudged 
by the court to be responsible and liable for the loss on 
account of an error, leaves his readers in blissful ignorance 
as to whether said printer was not also the proprietor, hence 
justly responsible to his customer. If, in this 
employe was made to stand between his employer and the 
customer, then that decision was suffered only because of the 
inability of said employe to defend his common rights, which 
inability is the reason such peculiar decisions are on the 
increase to-day, and together this decision and inability consti- 
tute another pomt in proof of the demoralizing tendency 
above referred to. This same tendency is markedly in evi- 
dence as a basis of the entire argument of Mr. Hammond, as 
witness the statement that a man’s pocketbook is deeper than 
his feelings. 

If Mr. Hammond will say a conscientious and capable 
workman will be more concerned about the loss of a few 
dollars than about his own standard of efficiency and real 
concern for the reputation of his house (which reputation is 
likewise his own), then I say Mr. Hammond is mistaken. 
A workman sells his services for a given number of hours 
for a given amount of pay, and any attempt to deduct from 
that pay without his permission, provided full time has been 
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put in, seems to me to be plainly at par with being forced to 
disgorge at the muzzle of a gun. 

If a proprietor does not wish to be responsible for the 
liability to err of a stranger, let him provide, if agreeable, a 
probationary arrangement wherein the workman may assume 
the financial responsibility, but after he proves himself compe- 
tent let that responsibility cease. 

Natural, automatic rules of life and industry will force 
the incompetent man back until he becomes competent. The 
habitually careless man should be summarily dismissed. But 
what of the conscientious, capable, honorable workman, the 
basis and foundation, the joint creator and maintainer of the 
good name and reputation of the house? He is but human, 
and, as such, is bound to err. Charge him with his occa- 
sional errors, brought about, mayhap, by overconcentration 
upon his work —his employers’ business —and, mayhap, by 
fatigue, or a chance diversion —an inconsistent but accidental 
occurrence which marks the man from the machine? His 
mistakes, no matter how glaring, are accidental, not wilful nor 
the result of carelessness. Charge them up to him? Deduct 
from his pay? Purge the human being until it can hold its 
mentality in the narrow routine of service to the absolute 
exclusion of friends, associates, the sunlight, the entire uni- 
verse on the outside —aye, its own consciousness? Still it 
will err and occasionally fall. short. Take a mortgage on its 
pay to make the house safe? If that is not the only demon- 
strable reason, then men’s aspirations are never to be taken 
into account and there is no honor among them. 

I can not understand how any capable, self-respecting 
workman could permit such a condition to obtain as a pre- 
requisite to his employment. R. A. Harris. 





PENOPRINTS. 


To the Editor: PUNXSUTAWNEY, Pa., May 31, 1994. 

I send herewith some cuts to show what a printer may do 
if he sets his mind to it. The small cut is what I have termed 
a “ Penoprint,” and both represent my first attempts at pen- 
drawing and etching of line cuts. The negatives were made 
with a No. 4 Eastman Kodak, 4 by 5 plate. This may sound 
a little “fishy,” but is nevertheless true, as I am able to prove. 
I am able to produce many effects in this manner that the 
average printer can not do with type and rule, or without 
sending to the city engraving houses. 
































































‘* PENOPRINT "’ BY B. F. HARLAN. 

What I have accomplished, others may do also, not only in 
this line, but in other lines. My theory is that there never has 
been a printer so good but what some one else might be just a 
little better; no one has ever accomplished anything but what 
some one else might accomplish, with improvements. 

The aim of every printer should be to do things a little 
better than his fellow workman, not in a selfish, competitive 
spirit, but with an ambition to excel in his profession. And in 
his strife to excel he should not lose sight of the fact that it 
is not always the most complicated piece of typography that 
shows his worth as a compositor or his worth to his 
employer. It is not how much time one can spend on a 
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piece of composition to make it look well, but in how little 
time the good results may be produced. 

Many printers will spend $4 worth of time on a $5 job 
in the use of rule and flourishes to make what they consider 
an artistic job, leaving only $1 for stock, presswork, etc. This 
occurs only where a compositor lacks a proper appreciation of 





































‘* PENOPRINT’’ BY B. F. HARLAN, 


his employer’s interests —a very important thing to be taken 
into consideration. In our endeavor to increase our ability to 
do things we should consider our employer’s interests, 
remembering that our worth to him is based on what we are 
able to earn for him. 

There are many things about the printing-office that we all 
could learn to our advantage, and our employer’s as well, if 
we would set about it. We might gather new ideas in com- 
position, make-up, lock-up, presswork, etc. I have been a 
printer for twenty years and yet there is much that I should 
like to learn, and always do learn something new in each 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, which I have found to be 
an excellent text-book. B. F. Haran. 








PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPOILAGE. 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, Itt., May 26, 1904. 

Mr. Hammond’s reply to R. C. M. on “ Responsibility for 
Spoilage” suggests to me a few ideas which I do not think 
he has covered: 

(1) In the employment of help, does it not rest with the 
employer whom he shall employ? 

(2) In the organization of the plant, does it not rest 
with the management what system shall be used and what 
discipline enforced? 

(3) If, in the ordinary course of business, mistakes occur 
for which the employe is compelled to pay, are you not making 
that employe purchase his position at the price of the job 
spoiled? 


In regard to the first proposition. I hold that the super- 


intendent or foreman who employs the mechanic is jointly 
Just 


responsible with the man that makes the mistake. 


















because you place a man’s name on the pay-roll and assign 
him a given task does not release you from responsibility. 
He is under your charge. If he is incompetent, you employed 
him. If he makes a mistake, you are paid to see that he does 
not. You can not shirk your responsibility to the firm any 
more than a general commanding an army can blame the 
privates for his defeat. When a superintendent is placed in 
charge of a plant he is the responsible party. If he seeks to 
evade that responsibility by placing it upon the shoulders of 
the employes, he is making toward the destruction of that 
discipline that should pervade a well-organized plant and 
sacrificing the respect of the men under his charge. 

Now, in regard to the second proposition. My experience 
in the printing business inclines me to the belief that the 
ideal job ticket has not yet arrived.. It may be that Mr. 
Hammond has such a ticket, but I do not think that the print- 
ing of a notice at the top of the ticket relieves the manage- 
ment of its responsibility. 

It is impossible within the limits of this short article to 
illustrate the different ways in which a misunderstanding of 
instructions can result in the spoiling of the work. I have 
known of cases when it would have taxed the skill of a 
Philadelphia lawyer to place the guilt. I think I will be 
sustained, however, in saying that human nature is much the 
same everywhere; no one wants to accept the responsibility 
for spoiled work. The proprietor takes the superintendent to 
task, the superintendent goes to the foreman, and the fore- 
man blames the mechanic. The mechanic, being the weakest 
party in the controversy, usually has to stand the blows. 

Third, this question is simply one of justice, and, in view 
of the fact that the workman usually has to establish his 
innocence before his superiors, who are equally anxious to 
exonerate themselves while convicting him, it would seem 
that the conditions making toward justice in his case were 
somewhat strained. 

Lastly, the effect upon the mind of the workman who is 
compelled to pay for spoiled work, even though it is his mis- 
take beyond all question. The psychology of the situation 
presents itself to him thus: I must pay for this job or quit. 
If I pay for it I am sacrificing my dignity, I am being forced 
to acquiesce in what is essentially an injustice because I am 
the weaker party to the dispute, and if I must purchase this 
position at the behest of my employer, what reason have I to 
believe that he will not, sooner or later, force upon me other 
conditions equally unjust. 

Maintain discipline just as strict as is necessary for the 
proper conduct of the business, but do not destroy the respect 
and dignity of your position by compelling your underlings to 
assume a part of your responsibility. E. H. Grrr. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., June 1, 1904. 

In his article on the relation of newspaper to book and 
job printing-offices, Mr. Shelley has much to say about the 
lavish manner in which newspaper composing-rooms are 
conducted. From it one might infer that a newspaper office 
could not employ men for nine or ten hours a day if it wanted 
to “owing to conditions foreign to the composing-room,” 
which would not be strictly in accordance with the facts. In 
many newspaper offices there is a constant struggle to avoid 
overtime, which seems to show that a nine or ten hour day 
would be very acceptable. At all events, it took the hardest 
kind of maneuvering to induce publishers generally to agree to 
an eight-hour day, and if newspaper compositors had been as 
lukewarm unionists as book and job men usually are there is 
doubt as to whether the hours would have been placed at 
eight. 

But, with the higher wages and waste (?) of labor inci- 
dent to the exigencies of news publishing on which Mr. 
Shelley puts so much stress, do not newspaper offices produce 
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matter at a lower labor cost than book and job offices? If 
not, then why the perturbation of bookmen when a news- 
paper office goes after a job, even when the bulk of it has to 
be done at the overtime rate — price and a half? A methodi- 
cal operator — one of those men who knows just how much 
he has set at the end of a day — who followed a job from a 
job to a newspaper office, at increased wages, found that he 
“set type” much more cheaply in the newsroom than in the 
bookroom and with less exhaustion of energy. He ascribed 
it to superior office management, which aided him in working 
to the best advantage. 

In a newspaper office that pays as much as thirty per cent 
in advance of the scale, one of the business office force had 











OLD POZ. 


Courtesy Joseph Quamme, Hillsboro, N. D. 


some hand composition which he wished done. When the 
foreman of the ad.-room told him the labor cost would be 
about $7, he got hoity-toity and said ironical things about 
“printers drawing big wages and having bankers’ hours.” 
He knew of an office where the men did not get within a 
dollar and a dollar and a half a day of what alleged “gen- 
tlemen” did and worked more hours to boot. He would take 
his composition there, where he would not be robbed. He did. 
The bill was $15, and, on a “kick” being registered, his 
friend with the cheap labor proved that the cost of compo- 
sition was $10. 

I do not believe the average commercial printer reposes 
on a bed of roses, but are not some of his troubles due to 
mismanagement? The constant striving after something 
“cheap” does not seem to tend to prosperity. Perhaps if 
there were less lecturing of employes and customers and more 
introspective investigation of the ways of employers, some 
good might accrue. One lesson the publishers seem to have 
learned is commended to commercial printers: that the maxim, 
“The best is the cheapest,” holds good when you are pur- 
chasing labor just as well as in other things. The world 


over, the narrow-gauge has been abandoned for the broad- 
PRINTER. 


gauge, and why not in the printing business? 
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“SETTING MUSIC TYPE.”’ 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., May 6, 1904. 

I desire to answer this caption, which appeared in your 
issue of May and which was signed by H. J. Myers, of San 
Francisco. 

There is now a machine which is about to be put on the 
market that will set any kind of music for letter-press print- 
ing easier than solid matter can be set by hand or on any 
existing machine. The lines of the staff, the clefs, sharps, 
flats, notes, signatures, and any other characters required, can 
be produced by the mere touching of a key, as on the key- 
board of a typewriter, and the matrix is forthcoming from 
which to cast either a stereotype or an electrotype, this work 
being done in about one-fourth of the time a hand compositor 
can set the same measure in tabular work. 

While it would naturally be better that the operator of the 
machine have some knowledge of music, it would not be essen- 
tial, as correct copy would naturally be furnished by the writer. 

You say that a music font contains several hundred char- 
acters; this would make no difference with the machine I 
speak of, as all the characters would be contained in a small 
receptacle; they would be hardened steel punches (one punch 
for each character), and would be permanent — for use over 
and over again — whereby the ordinary print-shop in posses- 
sion of one of these machines could set any kind of music at 
regular composition rates. When the time arrives for adver- 
tising this machine for sale in your valuable journal the oppor- 
tunity for simplifying the publishing of music will be here. 

A further word regarding this machine for ordinary com- 
position (for which it was particularly invented) ; I would say 
that it commences where all other methods leave off, be they 
machine or hand composition; furnishing the matrix direct 
ready for the electrotyper or stereotyper, and that the e box 
contains only one e, and that permanently! 

Wits W. RUSSELL. 





WORK NOT INSURED. 


To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 2, 1904. 
There have been several expressions in THE INLAND 
PRINTER concerning the wisdom of charging employes for 
“ spoilage.” It must be conceded that this is a delicate ques- 
tion, and there are few workers who would deny their respon- 
sibility in certain circumstances. Yet in a wide experience of 
over twenty years I have never had intimate knowledge of an 
office pursuing the charging policy which did not do injustice 
to its employes. As practiced under my eye, it is first 
cousin to the fining system so popular in some trades—a 
contemptible method of making a little money. An incident 
or two will serve to illustrate my meaning. I have seen a 
copyholder pay full price for an ad. on account of an error 
about which the advertiser cared nothing, and to which he 
made no objection to the office. The ad. was paid for twice, 
and when the management’s attention was directed to the 
manifest injustice and the hardship inflicted on the victim, 
owing to his peculiar circumstances, it was deemed an all- 
sufficient answer to say, “It is one of our rules.” There have 
been other aggravating charges, but this proved the proverbial 
straw and the party of the second part made so effective a 
protest that, I am told, indiscriminate charging is no longer 
“one of our rules” in that office. In a job-office in which I 
was immured for some time there arose a question as to the 
responsibility of one of two men for some error. By acci- 
dent I overheard the superintendent and cashier discussing as 
to who should pay the freight. These worthies were simply 
determined -to get the money — nothing more. They concluded 
that the most culpable of the two men would resist paying 
the bill to the extent of leaving and going to court; they 
reasoned that the other fellow had been playing in such hard 
luck he could not help himself, so, with a chuckle, they 
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decided to mulct him. I must admit these men were the 
meanest I ever worked under, but the superintendent never 
issued an order that was not prompted by a desire to elevate 
his dear employes —to hear him tell it. 

Your correspondents have not discussed the justice of 
charging for mistakes. If the employe pays for the damages 
resulting from his errors, why should he not be compensated 
when he saves the office an expensive blunder? What is 
sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the gander. Least- 
wise that is how a minor justice looked at it years ago, when 
a boy sought his aid in recovering money that had been 
deducted from his wages for spoilage. The New Orleans 
judge who thinks proofreaders should pay for errors would 
probably find he had stirred up a hornet’s nest if he tried to 
apply the ruling to the legal profession. If you hire a lawyer, 
and, after the case is lost, you discover he omitted a vital 
point in his presentation of it, would you get damages? 
Would not the court tell you that the lawyers are not pre- 
sumed to be infallible, and that so long as the attorney gave 
service in good faith and exercised reasonable diligence — 
was not wilfully negligent—he could not be proceeded 
Notwithstanding statutes reading to the contrary, 
are not physicians in practically the same boat? What is just 
for the professional man in his capacity as employe should 
also be just for the wage-earner. In the rush and hurry of 
newspaper-making no sane man expects absolute accuracy 
with one reading of a proof, and the New Orleans justice was 
unjust — whatever other merit may inhere in his ruling — 
when he held that a reader should be pecuniarily responsible 
for all errors. If a fair-minded man, he would realize it if he 
had even a limited experience at proofreading in the average 
newspaper office with its noise and undignified haste. The 
proofreader is unlike a judge in that he can not hold a matter 
under advisement for six months. If his rule were enforced 
in the trade without any element of reciprocation, there would 
be more changes of faces in the “bullrooms” of the country 
than there are in good vaudeville theaters, which goes to 
show the idea is not practical. EMPLOYE. 


against? 


WOMEN AS COMPOSITORS. 


The employment of women as compositors is not, as many 
suppose, a modern innovation. At the Ripoli Monastery 
Press, in Florence, nuns were busy setting type within half a 
century after the introduction of printing. About 1690 one 
Jenny Hirsch carried on a printer’s business in Boston, and 
during the next two centuries women printers were common 
in the thirteen States. Mary Goddard printed the first issue 
of the Declaration of Independence. The French Revolution 
sent women to the press as well as to the barricades and the 
guillotine. Thomas Beddoes, an English philanthropist, had 
his “ Alexander’s Expedition,” published in 1792, set by a 
female villager, because, as he said, the nimble and delicate 
fingers of women “seem extremely well adapted to the office 
of compositor, and it will be readily granted that employment 
for females is among the greatest desiderata of society.” 





WHAT THE TELEPHONE IS. 


The voice one hears over the telephone is not of the per- 
son who is talking; it seems exactly like the real tones drawn 
out thin and small and carried from a long distance by some 
mechanical means, but it is not. When one speaks into the 
instrument a little diaphragm like a drumhead begins to 
vibrate and each vibration sends a wave of electricity over 
the wire. These waves set up a mimic vibration in another 
diaphragm at the opposite end which jars the air and produces 
an imitation of the original voice. The result seems like the 
real thing, but is merely a first-class counterfeit— Power and 
Transmission. 














Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 


PRESS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


D. NESBIT, whose name is familiar to all who have 

W . an appreciation of the cheery side of life as por- 
trayed in the daily papers and the humorous peri- 

odicals, is a man of thirty-three years who learned the trade 
of a printer but whose earlier education was planned with a 
view to his entering the ministry. Following the period spent 
in the printing business, he drifted into reporting, working 
variously and variedly through Ohio and Indiana. When in 





W. D. NESBIT, 


Of the Chicago Tribune. 


Indianapolis he, for a time, wrote advertisements for a cloth- 
ing firm, where he began his work in verse by putting jingles 
in the ads. 

While working on the Indianapolis Journal he received a 
call from the Baltimore American to come East. He accepted 
the invitation, and on that paper conducted his first regular 
feature work of verse and humor. His department on the 
American at once became a never-failing source of pleasure 
to a constantly widening circle of readers. Among his hap- 
piest efforts will be long remembered those delightful sketches 
written in the style of King Solomon, wherein he was wont 
to size up a local political situation, or, perchance, call to 
“who buyeth a bonnet for her head.” 

While on the Baltimore American a large part of his 
work was done under the name of “Josh Wink,” a nom de 
plume belonging to the paper—any one doing the regular 
humorous department being to all intents and purposes “ Josh 
Wink.” After Mr. Nesbit left Baltimore to go with the 
Chicago Tribune, the “ Josh Wink” column was continued for 
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a time, just to demonstrate that the paper still had the right to 
use the nom de plume. The scintillations which emanated 
from the column at this time gave rise to grave apprehensions 
in certain ill-informed quarters that Mr. Nesbit was seriously 
threatened with paresis. 

He has been on the staff of the Chicago Tribune since 
1902. He writes a poem a day and a Sunday page of verse 
and humor. He contributes extensively to the various 
monthly and weekly magazines, besides finding time to do 
occasional song writing for comic operas. 

Mr. Nesbit has given serious thought to the tendency of 
humorous writing as exemplified in the humorous periodicals 
of the day, and that he is capable of throwing out a sheet 
anchor to windward is well established by the serious verse 
that he has written, much of which has appeared under the 
heading of “Sermons in Song.” 

“The Trail to Boyland,” a book of poems by Mr. Nesbit, 
will be issued by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, of Indianapolis, 
this fall. 

The following selections from his verse will give a fair 
idea of the wide range of his capabilities as well as the finish 
and simplicity of his style: 


“ SOMEWHERE.” 
[From “ The Book of the Royal Blue.’’] 


Somewhere the roses are brave and red; 

And apple blossoms are sweet and spread 

A wistful perfume that scents the day 

And clings to zephyrs that croon away 

When night comes slowly and bids them stay. 
A wondrous fragrance the blossoms bear — 
And wouldn’t you like to be there? 


Somewhere the meadows are stretching green, 
As clear as jewels, and soft and clean, 

With dandelions in spangled show 

That nod and beckon when breezes blow, 
Somewhere the meadows — But don’t you know 
The tone and tang of the bracing air? 

And wouldn’t you like to be there? 


Somewhere there reaches a country road, 

With crickets chanting a twilight ode; 

And bending branches to paint a shade 

Where moonbeams glimmer and gleam and fade, 
And will-o’-the-wisps in the distance wade. 
Somewhere the fireflies flash and flare — 

And wouldn’t you like to be there? 





Somewhere You know it; O, who but holds 
A memory that his heart enfolds — 
A memory of the leaning trees 
And soothing song of the honeybees 
And all of the boy-day melodies! 
Somewhere you lived in it all — somewhere — 
And wouldn’t you like to be there? 
WOS Y GIL TO YI YONK IK. 
Across the sad and solemn sea 
I reach a friendly hand to thee, 
My brother in adversity, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
I, too, have seen the lamp of fame 
Snuffed out, just when its rosy flame 
Filled the wick. 


I, too, have seen coy glory flit 
Just when my name had made a hit, 
And people tried pronouncing it, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
The splendor that I made mine own 
Now rests beneath a chiseled stone — 
* Jacet hic.” 


Your name, with rhythmic clink and clank, 
Was one before which others shrank — 
Mine with more softness rose and sank, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
My name was like a serenade, 
Until some jealous lout or jade 
Threw a brick. 





THE 


My name was like a gentle sigh — 
A song beneath the southern sky — 
But still, we’re brothers, you and I, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
Although your name, when spoken, makes 
A sound like Westinghouse’s brakes 
Clutching quick. 


But, do not mourn. Rejoice with me, 

For future ages still shall see 

Our names a-romp through history, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 

Yes, Yi Yonk Ik and Wos y Gil 

Shall through the coming epochs peal. 
We can’t kick. 


SANCTUARY. 


‘“* Appoint out for you cities of refuge.”— Joshua xx, 2. 


There was, in that dim, ancient day, 
A place where men might find retreat, 
A place whose portals would not sway 
However hard the foes might beat, 
However they might rage and chafe; 
He found, who to that city went, 
A sanctuary strong and safe — 
A place of freedom and content. 


So, shut the door when night is come; 
Forget the world that lies without — 
The world of problems wearisome, 
Of worries, of defeat and doubt. 
Here on the hearth is cheering blaze; 
Here is the coaxing inglenook, 
With pipe, mayhap, incense to raise 
Above the dream-inspiring book. 


Bar out the world; learn to forget 
The echo of its rasping calls; 
Let neither care, nor fear, nor fret, 
Find footspace once within your walls. 
Forget the babel of the street; 
Forget the roughness of the way, 
For here are blossoms fair and sweet — 
Outside are shadows dull and gray. 


Be this your sanctuary, then. 
What of to-morrow? It may wait, 
For here is hearth and home again. 

And here contentment holds its state. 
These four walls shield us roundabout — 
What greater peace is there to win? 

Now all the darkness is shut out 
And all the light and love locked in. 


THE 'MAKING OF AN ARMY. 


Men are not born to the fighting; men are not bred to the sword; 

Only for God and their ‘country have men to the battlefront poured. 

Not in the clanging of grmor, not in the lilt of the drum; 

But in the call of their 40untry do men hear the terrible “‘ Come! ” 

Then rise the men of afnation, men of a purpose and will — 

Then do they rise with Signe in their eyes, but not as men go to the kill. 
‘ 


Men are not led by a halter, like to a reasonless beast; 

Men are not lured by a bauble to add to the carrion feast; 

Only when home and their country speak in the thunder of God 

Men walk, with faces illumined, the paths that their fathers have trod. 

Then, in the shrill of the bullet; then, in the war trumpet’s song; 

In the pipe of the fife leap the soldiers to life — ready, and gallant, and 
strong. 


Let but the enemy’s cannon threaten the strength of our walls; 

Let but the hand of a traitor scatter disgrace in our halls; 

Then will the clamor of bugles over the nation be dinned; 

Then will the banners of battle snap in the hiss of the wind; 

Then will the hearth be deserted; then will the marts all grow bare; 

For the summons has pealed through the town and the field, and the 
men that were wanted were there. 


Men are not born to the fighting. Tell it again and again. 

Men who go down to the killing — pawns they may be, but not men. 

Only when God and the country sound us the long rally roll, 

Thrill us with drummings of conscience — comes then the blazing of soul; 

Comes then the knowledge of duty; come all the purposes high — 

Then come the men from the hill and the glen to put on their armor 
and die! 
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WHY? 


“Why?” He asked it all th’ time — 

In th’ mornin’, soon as he 

Was awake, he use’ to climb 
’Crost th’ bed an’ pester me. 

Asked it; asked it! Seemed as though 
He couldn’t make th’ questions fly. 

When he went to sleep, a low 
Whisper faded into ‘‘ Why?” 


All th’ whole endurin’ day 

He kep’ up his questioning 
Runnin’ up to me to say 

Why was this, an’ ever-thing! 
Why did people have to work? 

Why did trees grow up so high? 
Looked like we must hire a clerk 

To keep up with every ‘ Why?” 


“Why?” I mind th’ times I’ve laughed, 
Halfway puzzled, halfway vexed, 
Vowin’ he ’ud drive me daft — 
Him a thinkin’ of th’ next! 
Bet they ain’t a stone or limb, 
Nor a star that’s in th’ sky 
But one time it’s started him 
On his never-endin’ ‘“‘ Why? ” 


No, he doesn’t ask no more. 
Sometimes, nights, when mother draws 
Down th’ blinds an’ locks th’ door, 
I, unthinkin’, say ‘“‘ Because.” 
Then she turns, an’ tries to smile 
But she breaks it with a sigh; 
An’ we sit th’ long, long while, 
Wonderin’ — an’ askin’ ‘‘ Why? ”’ 


WHAT’S THE LIMIT? 


[Doctor Dempwolf, of Berlin, reports that in four and one-half 
pounds of fruit he found 38,370,000 germs of different sorts.] 


O, doctor, spare us these details. 
Ere long we shall be overcome, 
For feeble calculation fails 
To even guess the monstrous sum 
Of microbes and bac-ter-i-a 
That hide behind jawbreaking terms. 
End our suspense. Say, doctor, say, 
What’s our capacity for germs? 


Give us the total. Set it down, 
That we may carefully keep count, 
With mathematic scowl and frown, 
Until each has his full amount. 
Give us the figures, even though 
The news our darkest dread confirms. 
O, doctor, this we want to know: 
What’s our capacity for germs? 


What is the limit? One may try 

To count the germs that he has had 
Since first he turned a hungry eye 

Upon the world — and he’ll go mad. 
Decillions are not in it, Doc.— 

We’ve simply lived on culture sperms. 
Of course it will be quite a shock, 

But, what’s the danger line of germs? 


You warn us that it’s bad for us 

To eat, or drink, or even breathe. 
When do we strike the overplus? 

We feel as though we fairly seethe 
With bad bacilli and the like — 

At contemplating it one squirms. 
When will the last contingent strike? 

What’s our capacity for germs? 


The above poems are reproduced from the Chicago Trib- 
une, with the exception of “ The Making of an Army,” which 
first appeared in the Baltimore American. 





NO DOUBT OF IT. 
I am a reader of your excellent magazine and think it is 
beyond question the best printers’ magazine that is published. 
—F. R. Patterson, Monterey, Tennessee. 
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THE PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES EXHI- 
BITION IN LONDON. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
OME years ago, commencing in 1882, there was a series of 
S exhibitions for the printing and allied trades held in 


London. The first few of these were very successful, 


but the following ones proved not only unprofitable to the 
promoters, but were disappointing to both exhibitors and 


visitors. The last of these shows was held some seven or 
cight years ago, but in the interval that has elapsed since then 
:dvances in printing machinery and methods have been very 
rapid, and the present year was thought by the promoters 
f the show we are about to describe to be a favorable one 
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carrying them at special fares, while tickets were issued in 
batches at very low prices. When the show was opened, the 
first week in May, the hall was well filled with exhibits of 
modern machinery and of manufactured stationery, over three 
hundred firms taking floor space, and a feature that struck 
the visitor was the great number of stalls at which pictorial 
postcards were displayed, these being an entirely new feature 
in connection with a printing-trade exhibition. Some mis- 
givings had been indulged in respecting the wisdom of exhibit- 
ing such widely diverse articles as postcards and type metal, 
cheap songs and gas engines, but we understand that fairly 
good business was done in these pictorial missives, for which 
there is just now quite a craze. 

Owing to the indisposition of Sir Henry Bemrose, the 
president of the Exhibition Committee, who was unable to 


DALLES OF THE WISCONSIN. 


Engraved by Barnes-Crosby Company. 


to bring some of the newer machines and methods before the 
trade. 

As before, the Agricultural Hall at Islington was the place 
chosen. This is a large building originally erected for the 
holding of cattle shows; it is open throughout, has a wide 
gallery running entirely around the building, the roof being of 
glass, and it forms an ideal place wherein to hold a trade 
exhibition, 

The promoter and organizing manager was Mr. F. W. 
Bridges, who is the proprietor of a monthly printing-trade 
journal, and the committee list contained the names of many 
well-known men in the trade. This committee was somewhat 
of a farce, however, for we understand that it was never called 
together, except on one occasion, when a lunch was given and 
the members were informed that everything was going on quite 
smoothly, and so it had been decided not to trouble them 
with any exhibition matters. 

Elaborate arrangements were made to bring visitors to 
the hall, the various railway companies running into London 


attend through illness, the inauguration fell on the shoulders 
of Sir James Henderson, the proprietor of the Belfast News 
Letter, who stepped into the breach at a few minutes’ notice. 
Sir James proved himself a capital chairman. His after-lunch 
speech, the flavor of which was characteristically Irish, was 
punctuated throughout with roars of laughter. He compli- 
mented Mr. F. W. Bridges, the organizer of the exhibition, 
on the admirable result of his labors, and that gentleman in 
turn thanked the exhibitors who had so well supported him. 
After the speeches, a walk around the exhibition followed, and 
then in a few enthusiastic words, Sir James declared the exhi- 
bition open. 

The one thing that could not fail to strike the visitor to the 
Agricultural Hall was the immense preponderance of foreign 
machinery over the British-made article, more than two-thirds 
of the exhibits hailing from the United States and Germany. 
The American exhibits, so far as they showed inventive inge- 
nuity and high output, were a long way ahead of either their 
German or British competitors, although the Germans made 
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a very good second, the British being practically nowhere. 
Many of the machines exhibited by British makers showed 
no improvements upon those of ten years ago, and in the 
printing-machine class there was but one flat-bed press, the 
“Summit,” built by Dawson & Sons, of Otley, that could be 
said to embody any new feature, and even it was but a slight 
advance on the usual Wharfedale. Some British makers 
showed machines that were simply replicas of those built in 
America. Thus Messrs. Furnival & Co.’s_ two-revolution 
machine was American throughout its design, although built 
at their English works at Reddish. 

Among the exhibits of machines for printers, perhaps the 
first place was taken by Linotype and Machinery, Limited, 
which is the new title of the combined firms of Linotype 
Limited and the Machinery Trust, Limited. This firm occu- 
pied a considerable amount of space and showed simplex and 
duplex double-letter Linotypes. They also showed a Miehle 
two-revolution press and a Century two-revolution press, 
which, although made in their British works, are American in 
design. 

A number of other minor appliances were on view at this 
stand, including the Little Wonder letterpress machine, and 
the Little Wonder lithograph machine, neither of which can 
be called new. The L. & M. rotary press was also on view 
here, but, although designed and built in England, it is 
modeled after the American fashion. 

There were several aluminum rotary printing machines 
in the. €xhibition, one shown by Furnival & Co. and another 
by the Aluminium Press Company, the general design being 
much the same. 

Messrs. John Haddon & Co. had a considerable exhibit in 
the form of a model printing-office, in which the type used had 
all been cast at their Caxton foundry, Market Harborough. 
A great number of machines were running in this office, among 
which American machines were well in evidence. There was 
an eight-crown Babcock Optimus and two smaller Babcock 
presses; several Shneidewend proof presses, the Dexter 
feeder, six styles of galley proof presses, and as a novelty there 
was shown the ‘new French “ Monocylette,” built by Lambert 
et Cie, of Paris. Besides these there were several makes of 
platens and a gas-producing plant that supplied the National 
gas engine, which was geared to a dynamo that produced all 
the light and power required for the exhibit. 

An attractive stand was that of Messrs. Hunters, Limited, 
London. They are agents for a number of German firms, and 
showed a quad demy two-revolution machine of Messrs. 
Koenig & Bauer’s manufacture; double crown lithograph 
machine by Charlesworth, of Oldham; a process camera and a 
fine line of photoengraving machines by Hogenforst, of 
Leipsic, including saw bench, drill, jig and band saws, bevel- 
ing, routing and other appliances; a powerful proof press; 
demy, crown folio and foolscap folio “Brilliant” platen 
presses used by process engravers for three-color and other 
proofing; stereotyping machinery, Haas screens, correcting 
machines for stereotype plates, etc. 

The well-known firm of Karl Krause, Leipsic, was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Kampe & Co., their London agents, who 
had a fine show of their specialties, numbering about forty 
machines. These included appliances for account-book back- 
ing, back rounding, bundling presses, backing, book stitching 
(treadle and power), box stitching, corner cutting and slot- 
ting, corner rounding (hand and power), four-sided and three- 
sided cutting, self-clamp and hand-wheel guillotines, small 
hand-lever cutting, folding-box punching, knot stitching, 
thread stitching, blocking press (with revolving table), small 
color blocking and embossing, small power blocking, hand- 
lever blocking, and large color blocking and embossing presses ; 
millboard, card and rotary card-cutting machines; section 
folding, rotary cutting and scoring (combined), small rotary 
bending, vertical bending, hand slotting, rotary beveling (with 
grinding apparatus), index cutting and many others. 
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Messrs. Wesselhoeft & Zimmermann, of London and Not- 
tingham, who are the British agents for the German firm of 
typefounders and machinemakers, Messrs. Schelter & Geisecke, 
had an extensive range of machinery, including platen and 
cylinder machines, some of which were of a very ingenious 
and practical build. At this stand several platen guards were 
shown attached to the machines themselves, and intended to 
prevent operators’ fingers being caught between the bed and 
the platen when the impression takes place. One of these was 
the most practical thing of its kind that has yet been shown, 
as when the operator’s fingers came in contact with the guard, 
the machine immediately stopped. Most of the other guards 
merely knock the fingers away and in some cases do not 
obviate accidents. 

Since the last exhibition was held, the cardboard-box- 
making trade has practically arisen, consequently a number of 
stands showed boxmaking machinery of a highly ingenious 
character, a great deal of it being automatic. Needless to say, 
America and Germany held the first position in this class of 
appliances. 

Although hundreds of patents have been recently taken 
out and a good many machines have been produced for auto- 
matically feeding printing machines with paper, yet there was 
only one British form of this class of appliance on view, that 
was the “ Vickery” perfect feeder. It was shown at work at 
the stand of the makers and also attached to a Cundall fold- 
ing-machine, and they seemed to work extremely well. 
Messrs. Cundall & Co. are noted in Britain for their folding 
machines; they are found in nearly every office in the country, 
and are great favorites. This Vickery feeder, which they have 
adopted as being suitable for their folders, seems to be sim- 
It consists of a circular stroker attached to a 
spring elbow mechanism rotating from the center of a hori- 
zontal shaft. The action is very smooth and the feeder 
excited a great deal of interest among the practical visitors. 

One would almost have thought that composing machines 
to handle ordinary type were by this time out of date, and yet 
there were one or two of them on view at the show. The 
new Pulsometer composing machine created a deal of interest 
and was admired for its simplicity and ease of working. 

The Lanston Monotype was‘ represented by two casters 
and a number of keyboard machines, and a card attached to 
one of the casters indicated that that particular machine had 
been sold at the exhibition to the Cape Times, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

The Wicks Rotary Type Casting Company made a feature 
of a great mass of ten-point type which was the product of 
ten hours’ work on a Wicks machine, and consisted of a weight 
of 1,300 pounds containing no less than 496,000 letters and 
spaces, all cast and delivered in lines. It was a splendid 
object lesson that appealed to the eye and illustrated well the 
enormous capacity of the Wicks machine. The great aim of 
the Wicks Company is to produce type both good and cheap. 
with an endeavor to ultimately make it so very cheap that 1: 
will not pay to distribute it, but simply cast it into the melt- 
ing pot. Just now the prices range from 6d for twelve-point 
to 1s Id for six-point, per pound. 

The Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate had severa! 
Harris automatic sheet-feeding presses running and a number 
of other ingenious appliances, including stereotype and electro- 
type, collotype, cutting machines, etc. 

Process engraving firms made an excellent display, and it 
would be invidious to place the work of one house higher 
than that of another, all being very good. Messrs. Carl 
Hentschel, Limited, the largest British process house, made 
a hit by producing an illustrated newspaper called the Half- 
tone Times, No. 1 (and only number), price, ten minutes of 
your time. It was excellently got up and illustrated with 
specimens of the firm’s half-tone and line blocks, the literary 
contents being written in rather a humorous style. 
Three-color half-tone work was pretty well represented 
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by the various firms. The American Colortype Company, of 
Chicago, had a very fine exhibit in one of the galleries that 
attracted much attention. 

At the time of the last exhibition, the electric motor had 
not come into use as a driving force for printing machinery, 
but this time it occupied a very prominent position, many 
makers having fine displays of these modern prime movers. 

The manufacturing, art and fancy stationery branches of 
the trades were present in full force, the central position of 
the hall being occupied by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
who had a fine exhibit of pictorial work, Christmas, birthday 
and post cards. 

The manufacturers of appliances for business and commer- 
cial purposes, including typewriters and typewriting materi- 
als, filing cabinets, roll-top desks, and similar appliances, had 
also a good show of their various wares. 

In one of the galleries there was a loan section consisting 
of early printed books, engravings and lithographs, arranged 
in historical order, one section illustrating the rise and 
development of roman letter, and another that of the art of 
lithography. Some of these old books showed very fine work 
on the part of the early printers. There was a copy of 
Seneca’s “Epistles,” printed at Strasburg about 1470, and a 
couple of excellent examples of printing from types cut by 
Nicholas Jenson in 1470 were shown, namely, Pliny’s “ Natural 
History” and John the Carthusian’s “Corona Senum.” 
Urichgring, the French printer, who was using roman letter 
in Paris as early as 1470, was represented by an edition of 
Lyras’ “Commentary on the Psalms,” printed in 1483, and 
among the other early printed books in roman letter there was 
a copy of Haedus’ “ Daemons Generibus,” a quarto printed 
by Lisa at Treviso in 1492. Some specimens by Roycroft 
were also shown, and the great Bible of John Baskerville, of 
Birmingham, one of his best productions, excited a deal of 
interest. The modern printers were represented by examples 
from the late William Morris’ Kelmscott Press, from the Vale 
Press, and there was also a very fine Dove’s Press Bible that 
is now in process of publication. 

Lithography was represented by a collection of specimens 
dating from 1820 onward, and some of the celebrated Baxter’s 
colored prints, together with some of his printing blocks, 
were shown in one of the cases. 

A daily newspaper was printed during the run of the exhi- 
bition. It was called the Exhibition Chronicle, was printed at 
Haddon & Co.’s model office, previously referred to, and 
contained matter and advertisements relating to exhibition 
affairs. 

Taken all together, the exhibition was perhaps the most 
representative that has been held in London since the Caxton 
Centenary of 1877 at South Kensington. Since that date, 
however, printing machinery and the appliances con- 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


F we are to believe British printers, the state of trade with 
] them must be very bad indeed, but as this statement has 
become chronic it is not always believed. Still trade is 
not so good as it might be; in London, especially, complaints 
are rife about work being unprofitable. This, to a great extent, 
is caused by the very heavy rents and taxes that are charged 
for factory accommodation in the metropolis; the landlords 
seem to be the class who pick up the lion’s share of the 
money made by the printer-man. This state of things is likely 
to lead to a greater exodus from the city to the country, and 
already we hear of two or three large firms that are looking for 
suitable sites on which to erect printing-offices. 

The troubles of London printers are increased by the way 
in which their provincial brethren compete with them for 
orders. Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, especially the latter city, take away an immense amount 
of work for business houses and publishers that in the ordi- 
nary course of things could be done in London if it were not 
that the printer there has to obtain such immense profits to 
keep up his establishment. At Reading, about forty miles out, 
several extensive printeries have been established. Messrs. 
Wyman & Sons have an office that covers nearly two acres of 
ground, fitted up in the most complete and efficient style. 
Another firm, that of Messrs. Petty & Co., are also established 
at Reading, and they have almost monopolized the business of 
what is known as “ specialty printing ”— that is, they make a 
feature of supplying posters, circulars, catalogs, fashion styles 
and similar work to drapery houses, clothing and boot estab- 
lishments, and such like. They get up the styles, prepare the 
blocks, and the printed matter does for any district when the 
purchasing firm’s name is put upon it. They have travelers 
scouring the country for orders, and they make it a rule only 
to supply one customer in each town, thus the same setting up 
of type and the same blocks do service for hundreds of houses, 
when in appearance they seem to have been specially prepared 
for each. There are several other large printing-houses in 
Reading, which is a town that is becoming a great center of 
business, but it will shortly have a rival in the new Garden 
City, which is now being established about forty miles north of 
London, in which, curious to state, the first buildings that 
have been erected are those of a printing-office. 

Among the recent introductions in printing machines is a 
flat-bed web printing-press, which is manufactured by Messrs. 
Payne & Sons, of Otley, Yorks. The machine has been 
designed by a gentleman named Cossar, a practical printer in 
Govan, a town which is practically the shipbuilding suburb of 





nected therewith have been entirely revolutionized, 
the half-tone block and the three-color print have 
come into existence, as well as a number of other 
processes that even ten years ago were not dreamt 
of. There is some talk of holding a similar exhibi- 
tion next year. To do this, however, would be but 
to court disaster; it would simply mean a show of 
practically the same machines as were shown this 
year, and to insure success an interval of four or 
five years, at least, should elapse between shows of 
this kind. 


THE WAY TO SUCCEED. 


I wish to state that, working in a country town, 
one has to learn the whys and wherefores for him- 
self, and what the writer has learned of job compo- 
sition has been through hard self-instruction and a 
careful studying of THe INLAND Printer.— Roman J. 
Babione, Fremont, Ohio. 
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PETTY & SONS’ PRINTING WORKS, READING, ENGLAND. 
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Glasgow. The machine prints from the web and is said to do 
its work in a very efficient manner, while it occupies but 
little more space than an ordinary flat-bed press. It is 
capable of printing newspapers of four, six, eight, ten or 
twelve pages. Flat-bed presses of this character, in which the 
paper is fed from the web over and under several rollers, 
generally work well enough so long as a good quality of news 
is being used, but when cheap makes are put on there is often 
considerable difficulty with “breaks,” necessitating the stop- 
page of the machine and the reputting through of the web. 
Whether this fault has been overcome in the “Cossar” or 
not we are unable to say, but if so it should prove to be a use- 
ful appliance in the small newspaper office. 

In London, trade-unionism among printers, or rather we 
should say compositors, is not in a very strong condition, the 
non-union men being nearly as many as the union men, the 
latter of whom form a body called the London Society of 
Compositors, an organization that is entirely distinct from 
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responsible for great divergence of views among British 
printers, some adhering to free trade, while others go in 
strongly for protection. Among the latter is the body known 
as the Operative Printers’ Assistants’ Society, for in their 
last annual report the secretary congratulated the members 
on the steady and continuous progress made in the mem- 
bership, and also the long-sustained good relations with 
employers generally. The hope is expressed that this will be 
permanent and conduce to the blending of the interests of 
masters and men, and “to the inducement of united action to 
promote a sensible system of fiscal legislation which will pro- 
tect the interests of the worker by creating paying channels 
for the investment of capital in home industry to give work 
at fair wages to the worker here, and prevent our money from 
investment in foreign industries and products to provide for- 
eign workmen with the means of living while the British 
workman has none to buy the ‘ big loaf’ he hears talk of, but 
tastes not, because he is out of work.” 

















THE ‘‘COSSAR’’ FLAT-BED WEB PRINTING-PRESS. 


the provincial association, which is known as the Typo- 
graphical Association, and embraces the whole of the prov- 
inces. With the London machine minders, however, the case 
is different, practically every man belonging to the society, 
although they are allowed to work in houses where the com- 
positors do not belong to any union. The machine minders 
of London do not like to be called such, and so the title of this 
association is “The London Printing Machine Managers’ 
Society.” It was formed some sixty-five years ago and has 
at present a membership of about twenty-three hundred and 
fifty members, who are at work in nearly three hundred and 
fifty different machine-rooms. This society prides itself upon 
the good and amicable feeling that exists between it and the 
employers. Common sense and fairness seem to dominate the 
deliberations of its council when disputes come up for con- 
sideration, and during the past year the society had not a 
single occasion to take legal action on account of trade diffi- 
culties. The secretary is Mr. H. Wilson Howes, a gentleman 
who thoroughly understands the merits of modern machinery 
and who believes that the men should endeavor to get as much 
work out of a machine as possible, while at the same time 
endeavoring to maintain a high standard of excellence in 
their work. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed fiscal reform measures are 





The use of paste on fast rotary newspaper machines has 
induced several manufacturers to put on the market prepara- 
tions suitable for that particular class of work. One of the 
main features, of course, is easy flowing from the paste duct, 
and this necessitates a more fluid condition of the paste than 
when it is used for ordinary purposes. One favorite sticker 
here is “ Gloy,” an adhesive material that is very largely used. 
Some newspaper men make their own adhesives and look 
upon them as better than the manufactured article, and now 
the latest of these pastes which has been put upon the 
market is called “ Fixol,” and for it the makers claim advan- 
tages over almost anything else of the same kind, while at the 
same time it is reasonable in price. Several grades are made 
and it can also be had of a consistency suitable for labeling tins 
and other metals, for cardboard-box manufacturers and for 
bookbinders. 

When any improvement is introduced into the mechanics of 
printing, it is, as a rule, followed by a host of inventions of a 
similar character, and the introduction of the De Vinne- 
Beirstadt method of overlaying that was introduced here a 
few months ago has not been allowed to go long without 
competition. Several methods of overlaying have been put 
before printers, most of them mere imitations of that men- 
tioned, but now the Arthur Cox Illustrating Company, of 














Birmingham, a firm of half-tone and line-block makers, is 


supplying a metal overlay with its half-tone blocks. These 
overlays consist of a very thin sheet of zinc which has been 
printed on from the negative from which the block was made 
and then etched in the ordinary way. This metal sheet is 
thin enough to bend round the cylinder of the printing 
machine, and is then held in position by a covering of paper. 
The firm in question makes a specialty of three-color blocks 
for printers, and the overlays that are prepared for use with 
them are got into perfect registration on the machine by 
means of points and holes, somewhat after the method that 
was, and is now, used for pointing sheets when printing in 
-olors. These overlays are not long enough before the 
printer to enable an opinion to be formed as to their efficiency, 
but certainly it is very handy to get an overlay with every 
block, and the makers claim that it is so far ahead of the 
De Vinne-Beirstadt process in that it does not necessitate any 
special plant being kept by the printer. 





HE NEVER BLAMED THE BOOZE. 


He took a bottle to bed, 
Drank whisky hot each night, 
Drank cocktails in the morning, 
But never could get tight. 
He shivered in the evening, 
And always had the blues, 
Until he took a bowl or two — 
But he never blamed the booze. 


His joints were full of rheumatiz, 
His appetite was slack, 

He had pains between his shoulders, 
And chills ran down his back. 

He suffered with insomnia, 
At night he couldn’t snooze; 

He said it was the climate — 
But he never blamed the booze. 


His constitution was run down — 
At least, that’s what he said — 
His legs were swelled each morning 

And he often had swelled head. 
He tackled beer, wine, whisky, 
And if they didn’t fuse 
He blamed it to dyspepsia — 
But he never blamed the booze. 


He said he couldn’t sleep at nights, 
And he always had bad dreams; 
He claimed he always laid awake 
Till early sunrise beams. 
He thought it was malaria — 
Alas, ’twas but a ruse — 
He blamed it onto everything — 
But he never blamed the booze. 


His liver needed scraping, 
And his kidneys had the gout; 
He swallowed lots of bitters, 
Till at last he cleaned them out. | i 
His legs were swelled with dropsy, 
Till he had to cut his shoes; 
He blamed it to the doctors — 
But he never blamed the booze. 


Then he had the tremens, 
And he tackled rats and snakes; 
First he had the fever 
And then he had the shakes. 
At last he had a funeral, 
And the mourners had the blues 
And the epitaph they carved for him was — 
‘““He Never Blamed the Booze.” 
— Exchange. 





WARM WEATHER COMING. 

\ delinquent subscriber was dying and the editor dropped 
in to see him. “How do you feel?” asked the pencil-pusher. 
‘Ail looks bright before me,” gasped the subscriber. “I 
thought so,” said the editor. ‘“ You'll see the blaze in about 
ten minutes.”— Western Publisher. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, 


Pens and Types.—- By Benjamin on A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


Bicetow’s Hanpsook oF PunctuaTION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


EncLtisH Compounp Worps anp Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 


eo letter-writers, authors, print- 


reference list, with statement of principles and me Ae Cloth, $2.50. 
PunctuatTion.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 

the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 
CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 


why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypocRAPHIc StyLeBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A _ standard of 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
ba use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 


THE Ortuoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THe VersaList.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 43% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLEss WeBsTER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
en the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.—By Adéle Millicent Smith. <A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GRAMMAR WitTHOoUT A Master.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12 mo, $1.50. 


A Comma Question.— M. B., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, asks: 
“Kindly advise me through your columns what is the proper 
punctuation in the following instance: ‘Flat 15, The Majes- 
tic” or ‘Flat 15 The Majestic.” Answer— It can not be rea- 
sonably said that either way is improper. This is a case in 
which persons who have a choice are perfectly at liberty to 
use the form preferred by them, or in which one may write 
just as he happens to, without the trouble of choosing. The 
writer of this answer would probably always use the comma 
in writing the words; but if he set them in type from any 
other person’s copy, or read the proof of a job containing 
them, he would follow copy. 
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AUTHORITY AND Reason.— In “ Rules for Compositors and 
Readers at the University Press, Oxford,” is a list of spell- 
ings containing the word forgo, with the following note: “In 
1896 Mr. W. E. Gladstone, not being aware of this’ rule, 
wished to include in a list of errata an alteration of the 
spelling of the word forgo. On receipt of his direction to 
make the alteration I sent Mr. Gladstone a copy of Skeat’s 
Dictionary to show that forgo, in the sense in which he was 
using the word, was right; but it was only after reference to 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray that Mr. Gladstone wrote to me, ‘ Per- 
sonally I am inclined to prefer forego, on its merits; but 
authority must carry the day. I give in.” What Mr. Glad- 
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instead of following the*ignorant to do ill, for the sake of 
saving four e’s.” This is a case where Dr. Murray did not 
exercise his scholarly reason sufficiently. His protest rests 
entirely upon unscholarliness that is not shown in the spell. 
ings against which it is uttered. Analogy, etymology, and 
orthoépy are not violated by these spellings, for the simple 
reason that the soft sound of the g is made absolutely neces 
sary by the presence of d before it. Were this d not used — 
as, indeed, it was not originally in English, and is not ir 
other languages — no one ever would have dropped the follow 
ing vowel; but with the introduction of the added consonant 
all need of that vowel ceased. The words actually are often 
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stone yielded to in this instance was the insistence of the 
men opposed to him. This is plainly shown by his expression 
of preference, even after the expression of authoritative 
opinion. He was as well qualified as any of the others to be 
accepted as authority on the question in hand, but Skeat and 
Murray were specialists in philology and Gladstone only an 
amateur. Of course all authority in such matters is based on 
reason, but in each instance its foundation is the reasoning of 
an individual. Shall any and every opinion or decision of any 
person be taken as absolutely final, because he has shown him- 
self worthy of acceptance as an authority? Dr. James A. H. 
Murray undoubtedly is a great philological scholar, and 
everything he says is entitled to serious consideration; but 
it does not follow that he is infallible. Some of his opinions 
will not stand at all in the light of general reason. He pro- 
tested as follows against a form of spelling which is now 
almost universal, and might well be absolutely so: “I pro- 
test against the unscholarly habit of omitting it [e] from 
abridgement, acknowledgement, judgement, lodgement, which 
is against all analogy, etymology, and orthoépy, since else- 
where g is hard in English when not followed by e or i. I 
think the University Press ought to set a scholarly example, 


spelled as Dr. Murray prefers them, but his reason for such 
spelling is far more unscholarly than is the practice against 
which he protests. Any determination on insufficient grounds 
is not entitled to absolute credence, even when it is made by 
the highest authority. This is not a mere personal opinion, 
nor is it a new one. It is part of a philosophy as old at least 
as the ninth century, and often repeated, in more general 
application, of course, but none the less applicable here. 
The philosopher Johannes Scotus Erigena (we are told in 
an encyclopedia) thus revolted against authoritarianism: 
“ Authority originates in reason, not reason in authority. All 
authority which is not confirmed by true reason seems to be 
weak,” but reason “does not need to be corroborated by the 
seal of any authority.” Sir Thomas Browne expressed his 
opinion of unreasonable acceptance of authority as follows: 
“The mortalest enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath 
done the greatest execution upon truth, hath been a peremp- 
tory adhesion unto authority.” Authority is an indispensable 
guide, but should not be an absolute master. 

“Wuom” anp “Wuo.”— The New York Times recently 
printed the following letter on these words: “As some one 
recently pointed out, there is a vast difference between the 











blunders of carelessness and those of ignorance. If one uses 
such a sentence as ‘Who are you guarding?’ it may not mean 
that one knows: no better; but to speak— worse still, to 
write — such English as ‘whom she knew was going,’ is to 
proclaim a lack of information regarding the commonest law 
of our grammar. Yet how often of late one sees ‘whom’ 
employed as the subject of a verb. Bret Harte said ‘whom 
we supposed was with you,’ and ‘whom everybody knew had 
been the cause.” Four other writers are represented by 
similar quotations, besides magazine articles without the 
writers’ names. It is a fact, as stated, that this is a violation 
of a common law of grammar, but we may doubt whether 
those accused in the letter of making the error in writing 
were the actual blunderers. There is at least a possibility in 
each instance that a prootfreader “corrected” the grammar. 
Proofreaders are not lacking who would make such “ correc- 
tions.” Mr. Horace Hart, printer to the University of Oxford, 
tells this story in his book of rules for compositors and 
readers: “The author [of “Lorna Doone”] desired to say 
in the preface, ‘The writer neither dares nor desires to claim 
for it the dignity or cumber it with the difficulty of an his- 
torical novel.’ The printer’s reader inserted a letter » before 
the or; the author deleted the n, and thought he had got rid 
of it; but at the last moment the press reader inserted it 
again; and the word was printed as nor, to the exasperation 
of the author, who did not mince his words when he found 
out what had happened.” Of course these proofreaders did 
something that no proofreader ever should do. It is right for 
them to correct actual errors in grammar, but not to make 


errors. 


A Fine Scuoot Paper.— A friend has sent us a copy of 
the New Jersey School Emblem, published monthly at New 
Egypt, N. J. He writes: “I inclose a specimen of the 
printer’s art which was handed me by the principal of our 
I think it is worthy of a notice in your valuable 
journal.” It is eminently worthy of notice as the worst speci- 
men of serious business printing ever known. Presumably 
the copy in hand is a fair sample of its average quality, and 
one can not help wondering how people can be induced to pay 
money for it. Here is a paragraph literally reproduced: “The 
sudject of teachsrs’ pension ought to be taken up for thorough 
discussion by a commistee representing as nearly as possible 
all sections of the country Something is wrong when one 
after another, tecchers who have given their best years to the 
educational wotk are retired without provision for their 
decliniug yeass. The question touches most directly of the 
rank and file whose pay is just adequate ior their own and 
thr support of those dependent on them.” Besides the errors 
shown here a number of the letters were upside down 
(turned). Typographical errors are as frequent in every 
item, and none of the matter is valuable even if correctly 
printed. But the special item most interesting to us is two 
“lessons” on proofreading! Here they are in full, without 
“Define a noun — adjective — pronoun — adverb 
— verb — conjunction — preposition. When do _ prepositions 
become adverbs? What are the two great classes of con- 
Write a 100-word composition on ‘Our Fore- 
fathers,’ also ‘Myths.’ Write a correct synopsis of a compo- 
sition on ‘Printing. What is the office of a proofreader? 
Write 200 words on ‘Etiquette.’ What is ‘agate’ or ‘long 
primer’ type? Cut from a newspaper a line in ‘brevier’ 
‘ype. What is meant by ‘composing’ in a printing office? 
Write a 500-word composition on ‘Extravagance,’ also 
Affectation.’ Define interjection — comma — exclamation and 
uterrogation points —change of structure—change of per- 
-on — synonyms — copiousness and emphasis: Write a I00- 
word composition on ‘A trip to the moon.’ Illustrate the use 
of capitals — colons — semicolons — periods. What is meant 
by a ‘stick’ of type? 
dashes — carets — quoins? 


school. 


the errors: 


junctions ? 


What are slugs — leads — rules — 


What are marks? 


quotation 
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Clip a 


sticks — shooting _ sticks, 
What is meant by ‘ pi’ in printing?” 


» 


What are spaces — side 
poem, change it to prose. 
Our friend has written under the last question, “ This paper 
And he is right. A better answer would be hard to find. 
But what possesses any one to ask such questions with refer- 
ence to proofreading? Writing compositions and reciting 
grammar never will make a proofreader. Yet this trash 
probably is a reprint of the questions from some correspond- 
ence course of lessons, and it is typical of the stuff with which 
gullible aspirants are swindled. 





THE STORY OF AN IDIOM. 


In every period are to be found persons who can never be 
sincerely happy unless they can parse every word of every 
expression they use. To their eyes had better do presents 
insuperable difficulties. It matters nothing that they con- 
stantly come across it, or locutions like it, in the writings of 
great authors — never so often, indeed, as of late years. This 
fact satisfies the ordinary man; it does not satisfy them. 
3efore they are willing to accept authority for any idiom, 
it must be reconciled to their reason— or what they choose to 
call their reason. If in this they fail, they are ready to sacri- 
fice sense to any method of expression which they fancy to 
be consistent with grammar. Hence has originated the sub- 
stitution of would better for had better. 

Would better is forced to have a sense imposed upon it in 
order to mean anything at all. The use of it is so distinctly 
repugnant to our idiom, not to call it absolutely improper, 
that, when met with, it is apt to provoke a cry of pain from 
him who has been nurtured upon the great classics of our 
literature. 

It can not be stated positively where and when would better 
came first to be employed; but the vogue it has now, such as 
it is, it owes largely to the influence and example of Walter 
Savage Landor. We may entertain what view we choose of 
that author’s style; but there can hardly be two opinions, 
among those who have studied the subject, as to the value of 
his pronouncements upon points of usage. In his observations 
upon language no man of equal abilities ever surpassed him 
in the combination of limited knowledge of the facts with 
unlimited wrong-headedness in drawing conclusions from 
them.— Harper’s Magazine. 





MARRIED BY AN ERROR. 

Albert Sonnichsen, author of “ Deep Sea Vagabonds,” was 
recently put in a very uncomfortable situation by a typo- 
graphical error in an article about him printed widely in the 
Western papers. Among other things the interviewer said 
that he found Mr. Sonnichsen “smoking fat cigars which his 
Filipino wife had taught him to love.’ Mr. Sonnichsen’s 
friends believed him a bachelor, and this was astonishing 
news. Mr. Sonnichsen’s father wrote regretting that his son 
had not confided in him, and the author of “ Deep Sea Vaga- 
bonds” spends hours each day now explaining that he is not 
married and that the author of the article wrote “ Filipino 
life” instead of “ Filipino wife.” 





DIDN’T SAY SO. 
Alderman Slugg— See ’ere, you said in yer paper dat I 
wuz a liar, hey? 
Editor The Feeble Cry—Oh, no, sir! Read the article 
carefully and you'll see I said that liar was no name for you, 
sir.— Chicago News. 





A LOVER OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
I enjoy reading THE INLAND PRINTER very much and read 
all the ads. because I am “a lover of the beautiful.”.— H. M. 
Brantley, Pocahontas, Arkansas. 
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Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


Mopvern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tre INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Art Bits.—A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half- 
tones, three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on 
harmonious mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 
Price $1, postpaid. 

TitLteE Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.’’ Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

PLain Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De, Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ <A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Desicn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the i principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, 

CorRECT Comabanrion: — By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.”” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to tne usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PrintT1NG.— The second of the series, 
composed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, 
designed to show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time 
and expense. Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain 
and color printing; also a demonstration of the relationship between the 
size of the half-tone screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio 
is especially recommended to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, 
postpaid. 


Tue bank advertisement or business-card should be com- 
posed in a very simple, plain fashion without any of the 
devices that may legitimately be used in some forms of ad. 
composition. Such an arrangement should easily be within 
the capacity of the small country office to assemble. In Fig. 1 
the attempt to be catchy does not render the card an exhibit 
either of good display or good taste. Perhaps the limitations 
of the office imposed on the compositor type conditions that 
prevented the best expression of his taste in typography. 
The use of seven or eight different faces would indicate 
either an incompleteness in type series that prevented the uni- 
form composition in one face, or a lingering regard for the 
style of display prevalent a dozen or more years ago. The 
first cause would remove the stigma of poor taste from the 
compositor, as the appearance of the work is governed partly 
by the supply of material at his command, but the second one 
is a departure from present standards of taste, which require 
as a first principle type harmony or, in other words, the use 
of one series, or, at the most, of two faces that combine har- 
moniously. If the compositor will always work with this 
idea of type harmony in view, so far as his. material will 
allow, the product of his labor will give more satisfaction 


both to himself and to all others interested, because the 
resultant simplicity and harmony so attained are the ground- 
work of that natural good taste that is always, even uncon- 
sciously, appreciated. Returning to the card, besides the 
error of using three faces for the matter shown in the panel, 
smaller faults in the way of spacing and arrangement are 
apparent. The names are crowded, and by removing the 
word-ornament on the left and leading the column of names a 
double improvement would have been effected. Underscores 
are useful for emphasis, but they lose their value when line: 
are consecutively underscored. The dash should have been 
omitted and distinction given the lines by white space between 
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FIG. 1. 


them. The resetting (Fig. 6) shows this matter reduced to 
the simplest terms of type selection and arrangement, easily 
within the power of the small office to assemble and yet 
entirely suitable as a financial business-card. 
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THE advertisement is one of the most interesting branches 
of display printing. The chief reason for this is, perhaps, that 
a greater freedom in arrangement is permitted, affording 
opportunity for the exercise and expression of individual 
ideas and taste that always give an added zest to any kind of 
work. In stationery printing, and to a lesser degree in title- 
pages, the work is constrained and governed by conventional 
styles that time and usage have marked as rules of good taste. 
Advertising work is not circumscribed by any rules apart 
from those that govern correct typography, and is a field of 
endeavor in which ingenuity and originality may find expres- 
sion to the fullest degree. At the same time much adver- 
tising typography is composed in a manner that shows a com- 
plete disregard for many of the general laws of display work. 
One of the chief faults is the assembling of many conflicting 
type-faces in the same ad. Type conditions are sometimes 
responsible for this, especially in small offices, where the cus- 
tom of only buying occasional single fonts and always new 
faces, in the mistaken notion of being up to date, results in 
the accumulation of a large number of faces but only a few 
sizes of each and in small fonts. In such an office it is 
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impossible to assemble an ad. in any suitable style for this 
reason, and the disability will continue so long as printers 
will not recognize the fact that their composing-rooms should 
be supplied with complete series of a few of the standard 
faces in large quantities, that should be replenished when 
necessary, instead of the accession of new faces of doubtful 
utility and in small fonts. The insistent use of a few series 
of the standard faces will give a distinction to the work that 
the conglomerate style of display composition never can give. 
Advertisements set throughout in old-style make a very 
pleasing and harmonious appearance, and, although it is not 
necessary to confine the display to a single face even in a 
single advertisement, it would be in the very best taste so to 
do and in direct opposition to that style in which fifty-seven 
varieties of type faces are shown in half a dozen pages of 
advertising matter. The display obtained by using half a 
dozen contrasting type-faces is very feeble compared with 
the distinction that one large line will confer on an ad. page. 
Another deterrent from the best display sometimes is the 
instructions in regard to the composition, often very explicit, 
with exact instructions as to type and sizes for every line. 
The advertiser is not always a specialist in advertising and his 
instructions will often indicate that several statements must 
be displayed, a common error that militates against the 
effectiveness of the ad. A man with one club can use it more 
effectively than if he carried an armful, and the ad. with one 
thought displayed will attract attention to itself more quickly 
than if three or four suggestions are offered to the eye at the 
same time. From the adverse conditions of inadequate or 
unsuitable material and improper instructions the compositor 
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has no recourse. But when type conditions are right and the 
copy is free from instructions beyond the suggestive layout, 
an opportunity is given for attractive display unhampered by 
the conventions governing other forms of display. An ad. is 
shown (Fig. 3) that lacks the feature that a dominating line 
will give. The desire to display three or four lines has 
defeated the purpose for which the ad. was printed —to 
attract. When more than one statement apparently requires 
display it is best to feature one only. As the ad. must first 
attract before it will be read, it is better to insure that result 
by the single emphasis of some word or line than risk the 
chance of it being unnoticed or overlooked on account of 
ineffectual display caused by many conflicting type-lines. 
Singleness of display is very much like singleness of pur- 
pose —it is more apt to accomplish things. As reset (Fig. 
4), the name of the company has been featured, which, 
together with its assurance regarding protection, constitutes 
the display. The name, however, is large enough to prevent 
confliction with the following lines. All advertising strives to 
teach the public the association between names and things, so 
that when they wish to buy things, whether fire insurance or 
breakfast food, they will remember and connect a certain name 
with the thing they wish to buy. Therefore, the name of the 
company is the logical phrase for display. Of course, good 
spacing, balance and the appreciation and use of white space 
enter into the composition of this class of work and are 
important factors toward the attainment of attractiveness by 
eliminating the crudities that would detract from the display. 
Another ad. is shown (Fig. 5) in which conflicting display 
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makes an ineffective ad. When two or three lines are given 
equal strength they will inevitably conflict unless some asso- 
ciation is apparent’ between them. The lines shown do not 
qualify in this regard, and one must read between the lines 
in order to perceive the connection. We are inclined to think 
this ad. was set according to specific instructions. The desire, 
perhaps, was catchiness, but as the thing advertised is attract- 
ive on its own account it might be best to dispense with 
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FIG. 5. 


artificial aids for its publicity and let it stand by its own 
strength alone. By thus getting rid of the unnecessary and 
harmful display we advertise the article to the best possible 
advantage and associate it more forcibly with the place where 
it can be procured. This is another example of the effective- 
ness of single display (Fig. 6). Legibility and strength are 
potent factors in advertising, but most important is the direct 
appeal that the single displayed line will give. Every added 
display line will bring the ad. down in the scale of effective- 
ness. 

Tue bill-head is a useful 
rather than ornamental form 
of printed stationery, and al- 
though frequently the medium 
of advertising, its chief mis- 
sion is strictly utilitarian. In 
Fig. 7 is shown a bill-head 
rather ungracefully arranged. 
Beside the business form is a 
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stiff in appearance, and caps. and small caps. may be used 
to relieve this effect. The form as reset in Fig. 8 shows 
how the advertising line can be made more valuable by con- 
trast. The use of a heavier face and the surrounding rule 
have brought about this desirable effect. The printing on a 
letter-head may be considered all advertising, with the excep- 
tion of the date-line, but a bill-head is one of many printed 
forms used for expediting business, and any matter that does 
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not pertain to or qualify the business form is advertising and 
should be treated as such by some arrangement that will make 
it most effective. It is contended that, as the recipient of a 
bill is naturally a customer, advertising on the bill-head is 
unnecessary and that the firm name is the only important dis- 
play line. But advertising may properly be a feature on 
such forms, though it should as much as possible be kept 
apart from the business. 

A carp is shown (Fig. 9) that conforms only in part to 
the proper style that such printing demands. The type selec- 
tion is right, but the display 
isa little indefinite. The name 
of the bank does not stand 
out as it should, and the 
name of its predecessor is 
brought into unnecessary 
competition with it. The asso- 
ciation of the two names may 
be desirable, but the old bank 
is not being advertised and 
the connection should have 
been in a small explanatory line. The card is a simple 
problem in display and presents an opportunity for the use 
of emphasis in its most effective form. This matter of 
effectiveness rests on the fact that only one thing need be 
displayed and consequently receives all the attention. Addi- 
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RECITAL 


UNDER DIRECTION OF MR. 
AND MRS. FRANK V. KENT 








SCHWEINSBERG OPERA HOUSE 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 10 




















PROGRAMME 


1 Overture—‘‘ Peter Schmoll’’ - Weber 


MR. AND MRS. KENT 


2 Etude Op. 24, No. 1 - Moszkowski 


MRS. KENT 


3 ‘‘Barque of Dreams’? - Hamilton Grey 
MR. JACKSON 


4 Magic Fire Scene from De Walkure - Wagner 


MRS. KENT 


5 ‘‘Dolly’s Slumber Song’’ Guibel 


MISS SEAVEY 


6 Five Spanish Dances, Op. 12 - Moszkowski 
MR, AND MRS. KENT 


7 Cradle Song—‘‘Sleep on Dear Child’? - 
- - - Claudine H. Couldrey 


MRS. WHITE 

















Program 
Ladies’ Chorus—Danube Waltzes 


Soprano—“Sing, Smile, Slumber” 
LULU COOK 


Baritone—“Home, Dearie, Home” 
1. W. KENAGY 


Piano—“The Flatterer” 
EVA FULLER 


Tenor—“Ave Maria” - 
F. W. FARMER 


Soprano—“Doris” 
GERTRUDE MEAD 


Male Quartet—“A Stream of Silver Moonshine” Giebel 
THE WESLEYANS 
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ADMIT ONE TO CONCERT OF 
Under auspices of Parkin Chapter, Epworth League 








FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20 
AT THE CENTRAL M. E. CHURCH 


AT 8 O’CLOCK PRICE, 25 CENTS 
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Exhibition 


BASKET 
BALL 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
vs. 
Thursday UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
March 28 SECOND TEAM 
7:30 p. m. 
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Dancing Party 


COMSTOCK OPERA HOUSE SONG AND PIANO RECITAL 


BOONVILLE, N. Y. 








Mrs. Dyas-STANDISH Miss CorNELIA Dyas 
DECEMBER TWENTY-SIX, NINETEEN TWO GRA&S MOUNT, AUGUST TWELVE 





GENTLEMEN $1.00 Admission $1.00 Eight o’clock 
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Philadelphia, 1876 
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W. G. COMNICK, Presivent. CHAS. BUSCH, Vice Presivent. 
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GAYLORD, MINNESOTA, 





SUCCESSORS TO THE 
BANK OF GAYLORD, MINN. 





COMMENCED BUSINESS JAN. 1ST, 1883. INCORPORATED AS 
THE FIRST STATE BANK OF GAYLORD JAN. 117TH, 1904, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $50,000. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $15,000. 


tional display lines diminish the effect of the first or main 
one. The question of display on a business card does not pre- 
sent the complexities or difficulties that may be met in the 


-omposition of an advertisement. Tasteful arrangement and 
the emphasis that one line of display will give is sufficient. 
The card does not come into competition with others, as does 
the advertisement, and the necessity for complex display is 
wanting. One series of type is sufficient and in the best taste 
for such work, although one or two lines of a contrasting face 
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FIG. 10. 
may be used if expedient. In Fig. 11 is shown a resetting 
along the lines suggested. In the separation of the different 
statements white space is just as effective as rule dashes, for 
when many of the latter are used they become monotonous. 
The type ornament shown after the words “successors to 
the” in Fig. 9 has no significance or ornamental value and 
should not have been used. 
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By scattering the words and phrases of a display page 
and dividing it into a number of panels that have no shape 
relation to each other a result is obtained that departs from 
the unity and coherency of design which should govern all 
typographic arrangement. In some degree Fig. 10 does not 
show the feeling for unity mentioned above. The desire for 
mere technical ingenuity is chiefly responsible for work of 
this kind and causes a false standard of excellence among 
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FIG. 11. 


printers based on this mechanical facility, and bears the same 
relation to right type display that the contortions of a gym- 
nast do to the graceful evolutions of a dancer. The page is 
a plain statement of fact and the consideration of display need 
not be a factor in its composition. The attempt to give dis- 
tinction to every page by spotting the page with words is a 
fault, as all the words contribute to a single announcement of 
time and place and the most natural manner of arrangement 
would have been a single cluster, as shown in Fig. 12, or not 
more than two divisions—the title above and the rest of 
the announcement below, with some white space between 
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them. The fitness of things enters into typography as it does 
in all other things, and educational printing requires plain 
type and simple arrangement. The type selection of Fig. 10 
is suitable, but the arrangement is not appropriate for the 
subject. Such paneling would be acceptable on advertising 
printing, where the element of catchiness is required, but 
neither necessity nor good taste require it as shown. In coun- 
try offices, where the opportunity for work of this kind is only 
occasional, we admit that it would require considerable self- 
sacrifice on the part of the compositor to keep such a form 
down to the lowest terms of simplicity and good taste, and 
also that the arrangement of Fig. 10 may have met with the 
entire approval of every one interested in its production. But 
that does not alter the fact that it is a variant from right 
typography. Jobwork is still suffering from false standards 
of taste from which bookwork is to a large degree free. The 
reason, perhaps, is that bookwork is the older and jobwork is 
still passing through the transitional stage, an assertion that 
may be borne out by the marked improvement shown in the 
last twenty years. 


A LETTER-HEAD is shown (Fig. 13) whose arrangement is 
rather wasteful of room unless the panel was an afterthought 
and added as a reprinting. The date-line is part of the letter, 
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not of the printed advertisement — which a letter-head really 
is—and should be below all printing. The arrangement is 
indefinite and takes up unnecessary room. A more economical 
and orderly arrangement is shown by Fig. 14. It is unwise to 
use a condensed letter for a display line and then space it 
abnormally in order to fill a certain measure. It would be 
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preferable either to use a fatter letter or let the line go short. 
We may be wrong in criticizing this heading, as it may be 
the individuality of the customer himself which has impressed 
itself on the printing. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


The hens are in the garden, 
It makes me smile with glee. 
It’s Johnson’s garden they are in 
And the hens belong to me. 
—New York Sun. 





AN INSPIRATION. 


Every issue of THe INLAND PRINTER is an inspiration for 
me that leads me on to achieve the highest standard of excel- 
lence in printing— F. M. Jones, Silver City, New Mexico. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


THE PRINTER’S CABINET. 


Every modern type cabinet is fitted with a copy drawer, but 
it is seldom used for this purpose. It is suggested that rather 
than occupy such valuable space with cumbrous electrotypes 
and live jobs, as is frequently the case in many job-printing 
offices, it would be more economical to utilize it for the larger 
sizes of type that the cabinet contains, from the thirty-six- 
point size up. In the medium and smaller cabinets the boxes 
are not sufficiently commodious to accommodate the larger 
sizes. The incessant use of the cases—the consequent con- 
stant jarring—soon proves disastrous to kerns and_hair- 
lines, should these be present. Even in the larger-sized cabi- 
nets there is great economy of case room in the putting of 
these larger sizes in the copy drawer. The manner of fitting 
the drawer for this purpose is essentially the same as that 
of the wood-type case. Securely tack strips of twelve-point 
reglet at a sufficient distance apart to hold the type snugly 
in an upright position. The cap. and lower-case a’s should be 
placed together and this principle followed throughout the 
alphabet. The setting and distribution are thus rendered 
more easy, and this is not harder of accomplishment than if 
the type were in a case. The economy of case room by the 
adoption of this method should appeal to all proprietors 
whose offices are equipped with cabinets. If the makers of 
type cabinets would fit up the copy drawer so that it could 
be used for these purposes, and have the strips interchange- 
able, as in the wood-type case, the assertion is ventured that 
it would prove a boon to printerdom generally. 

Some prefer to use the wood-type cases for this purpose, 
but this method is better in that it keeps the series of type all 
together in one cabinet, and this is desirable. 

As the larger sizes of type contained in one cabinet some- 
times do not require the whole copy drawer to accommodate 
them, the extra room can be utilized for strips of rule and 
packages of leads and slugs that are essential to and kept in 
stock by every well-appointed job-printing office. 

All cabinets should be cleansed of dust and battered let- 
ters that have been put there by careless workmen, at least 
once a year. Nearly every job-office has its slack season 
during which such work should be done. Few cabinets are 
absolutely dustproof, but the accumulation seldom seems to 
be sufficient to cause “ uneasiness” on the part of the average 
foreman or proprietor. If the cases and the galley top are 
occasionally dusted with a feather duster, this will tend to 
keep the former entirely free from dust and keep this valu- 
able piece of printing-office furniture in first-class condition 
and make it ornamental as well as useful. 

F. F. Turner. 


THE “DEAD” BANK. 


There are many job-offices in which the reprehensible prac- 
tice is still in vogue of wetting job type before distribution, 
consequently much valuable wood furniture and reglet is 
destroyed by warping, and the usefulness of the “dead” 
bank seriously impaired. The wetting of job type is merely a 
habit that serves no purpose, and one that can be easily over- 
come with a little practice, but the wetting of body type will 
probably ever remain, as it is thus rendered much easier of 
distribution. The proper way would be to sort out all body 
matter from jobs or ads. and place it on a brass galley for 
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distribution, but these are generally at a premium, and for 
this reason it is placed upon and distributed from the “dead” 
bank. In order to eliminate, in a measure, the destructive- 
ness to it that follows the use of water it is suggested that the 
bank be oiled occasionally. To varnish it would be better if 
sufficient time can be allowed for it to thoroughly dry. Both 
are good preservatives, and tend to keep water from warping 
it, and at the same time it is more easily kept free from dust. 
Its appearance is also greatly enhanced thereby. 

The distributer in many job-printing offices has charge of 
the “dead” bank, and his value is increased and his services 
the more appreciated if he is neat and takes pride in keeping 
the bank clean, in good condition and free from pied type. 
In many job-offices the bank is sorely neglected. There is 
probably nothing in the job-office that makes for cleanliness 
and good appearance more than the proper banking and dis- 
posal of “dead” type. F. F. Turner. 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS AND OTHER TOOLS. 


To have and to hold a good job galley that he can call 
his own while he holds his position is the pride of many good 
job compositors, and many employers would be rewarded if 
they would gratify the wishes of their jobbers in this respect. 
In these days, when much panelwork is done, it is provoking 
in the extreme to be compelled to use a galley that is not 
square at the corners. The use of metal corner quads for 
panelwork is highly recommended. They insure better justi- 
fication, better tie-up and better lock-up. If there were always 
an abundance of these, the crying need for a good brass job 
galley would not be so urgent. It would seem that no matter 
how many job galleys an office may own there is always need 
for more. 

If you have a first-class jobber in your employ who loves 
his work and is appreciative of pleasant surroundings and 
kind treatment, present him with a good job galley, two 
sticks — one a point stick for general work, the other of the 
clamp or screw variety for panelwork —and a ball of cord 
for his exclusive use. Give him a frame where there is 
abundant light, in an alley that is clean, where the rule cases 
and frames or cabinets containing the best type are handy. 
For this, to a good artisan, is an incentive to greater effort. 
More and better work from him is the natural result and 
herein is your reward. F. F. Turner. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TAKING A PROOF OF NEW TYPE FONTS BEFORE 
LAYING. 

Although we are admonished by the typefounders to take 
a proof of new fonts of type before laying or forfeit claims 
to shortage, it seems that few printers heed the “ ultimatum.” 
We are too prone to accept the typefounders’ statement that 
the system of putting up is most complete and the possibility 
of shortage is consequently reduced to a minimum until we 
find that, in a text-letter for instance, the font is devoid 
of lower-case n’s, u’s having (no doubt erroneously) been 
sent instead. Again, we have found only one character & 
where three at least are essential, $ marks having been sub- 
stituted. But since we have untied the font and are engaged 
in laying it without first proving, we can not claim shortage 
and must suffer the consequences. Doubtless many printers 
have suffered, as we have, because of superfluous diphthong 
z’s and «@’s while the more used characters were sadly 
lacking. F. F. Turner. 





SPELLING OF FOREIGN NAMES. 


The readers of war news from the Far East, perplexed at 
the names of the various localities occupied by the Japanese 
and Russian military forces, are doubtless unaware that these 
names are transliterated from their native sources according 
to a system adopted by most of the European nations, as well 
as by Canada and the United States. In this country ques- 
tions of spelling are settled by the United States Board on 
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Geographic Names, and the rules that they have adopted 
provide that the vowels shall have the same sounds as are 
given to the vowels of the languages of southern Europe. 
Thus u is used for the sound go in boot, and as a result the 
common form is Manchuria in preference to Manchooria, 
Chefu for Chefoo, Amur for Amoor, etc. The sound of i in 
ice is represented by ai, ow in how by au, while a modification 
of this latter sound, such as is encountered in Mindanao and 
Nanao, by ao. The ei of Beirut is the sound of the two 
Italian vowels, but is often modified by slurring, so that it 
closely resembles the ey in the English word they. As regards 
the consonants there is a similar set of rules. The hard c 
must be represented by k, and hence Korea is preferable to ‘ 
Corea, while ch is soft, as in the English word church. The f 
sound is represented by that letter and not by ph, g stands for 
the hard sound, h is always pronounced, and 7 and k enjoy the 
same sounds as in English. For the guttural sounds, which 
occur frequently in Oriental languages, kh and gh are used, 
while ng is used in different words for different sounds, such 
as in finger, where there are two sounds, and in singer, where 
there is but one. The sound corresponding to the English qu 
is not represented by g, but by kw, as in Kwangtung, while y 
is always a consonant as in English yard.— Harper's Weekly. 





SUFFICIENT CAUSE. 
Ex-Editor — What made the publisher get cold feet? 
Ex-Business Manager — Poor circulation. 


























Et Liat 
THE RULING PASSION. 
Designed and executed by Alfred P. Fluhr, apprentice in bookroom of 
the M. B. Brown Company, New York city. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrinTING.— See Process Engraving. 


Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

_Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.’””’ A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue Tueory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

Overtay Knire.—Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


_ Practica Guipe to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuite’s Mutticotor Cart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


A Concise MANvuaL oF PLATEN PREsswork. By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Quantity oF Ink.— N. P. Company, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has sent a large sheet showing pages which require more than 
the ordinary quantity of black ink, and writes as follows: 
“We are enclosing you herewith a sheet of catalog. We are 
figuring on running this job this fall, and wish you would give 
us an estimate as to the amount of ink which it should require 
to every one thousand impressions.” Answer—If the press 
fountain is set close to actual quantity required to produce 
solid color and not offset, by reason of carrying too much 
color, five and a half pounds of a fairly quick-drying black, 
costing about 25 cents a pound, would be ample for each one 
thousand impressions. It would not require more. 


An Ink Erapicator.— H. H. S., of Trenton, New Jersey, 
writes: ‘ Will you kindly tell me as to whether you know of 
an ink eradicator that will remove indelible ink without 
destroying the fibers of the paper?” Answer.— In the absence 
of a sample of the paper to be treated, we hesitate to make a 
suggestion. Stale baker’s bread, dipped into alum water and 
then permitted to dry and afterward reduced to flour, may be 
found advantageous. The flour should be carefully rubbed 
over the inked spots several times and dusted off as often as 
used. When the ink begins to disappear, again place a portion 
of the flour over the ink, then over it spread a piece of clean, 
white linen and work a fairly hot smoothing-iron over both 
several times; after that the ink should become absorbed. 


StrEAKs Across HALF-ToNE Cut.—A. M. B., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has sent a copy of a small certificate with a cut 
printed in terra cotta brown ink which shows three light 
streaks across a portion of an almost solid background, 
regarding which he writes as follows: “ Will you give me 
some information on the enclosed cut job? I am running it 
on a Universal, 14 by 22. You will notice the imprint of the 
outside rule, which surrounds the job, running across the face 
of the cut. How will I go about to remedy the defect? When 
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I double-roll the form it works all right; but as it is a long 
run I do not want to do that. Please let me know what to 
use for a packing in cutting with a steel rule. I have been 
using a copper plate, but it takes the edge off and makes it 
look ragged.” Answer— The three marks alluded to are 
caused by the form rollers in their course across the form, the 
last roller particularly. Much of the defect could be remedied 
by a stronger overlay on the solids of the half-tone, also by 
the use of roller rests in the form, and particularly by the use 
of one form roller of different diameter to the other rollers — 
a slightly larger roller being best. Copper or brass packing is 
about the best for clean and sharp cutting on printing-pres<es, 
although sheet gutta-percha is used for the same purpose. 
Adjust the press so that it will just cut through the sheet — 
the same as when printing a very light form —and the knife- 
surface of the steel rule will not be dulled to any perceptible 
degree on fairly long runs. When it becomes dulled, take 
rule out and face it up again on an oil stone. 


INK STREAK Over A Cut.—B. P. Company, of Randolph, 
Vermont, says: “We send herewith a sheet of half-tones. 
You will notice a streak on one edge of the Adams portrait 
cut. We thought the space between the two bottom cuts 
might be the cause and put the form in diagonally, but the 
streak did not disappear, being from a hair-line to one-fourth 
inch wide. We printed the cuts on a new Universal press, 
had nearly new rollers and used roller guards. The form was 
solid and the cuts could not rock. We have printed many 
forms of half-tone cuts, but this is the first time we ever had 
this experience. Can you tell us the cause? We have taken 
Tue INLAND PRINTER many years, get much help from it and 
do not see how we could get along without it.” Answer.—We 
suggest that you read over the remarks made for the benefit 
of A. M. B., of Des Moines, particularly wherein we advise 
the use of a larger diameter form roller, which may be placed 
between the top and bottom rollers or at the bottom, as that 
performs the finishing covering of ink. We can not under- 
stand how the streak on the right side of the Adams cut 
could appear the same when the form was placed diagonally 
in the press, because the continuity of ink streak would be 
broken by reason of the cut coming in contact with the form 
rollers at a different angle. The make-ready of the three cuts 
on the sheet sent is not clean, nor is the ink good, nor the color 
laid on even, the edges of the Dewey cut being very bad in this 
respect. If you will examine one of your printed sheets, you 
will find that the impression on the back of the Adams cut 
is out of all proportion to the other two cuts. This should not 
be. This cut particularly should have been made ready from 
the face, instead of being punched up from under. This, too, 
has helped to produce streak. All the cuts should have been 
made ready by cut-out overlays instead of by flat impression, 
from which there is no practical relief other than that found 
on the engraved plates. Notice how defectively the ink is 
laid on in the printing of the really nice half-tone of Admiral 
Dewey. You find fault with the streak on the background of 
the Adams picture when such flagrant defects appear in the 
presswork of the three portraits. The Adams cut appears to 
be about two or three sheets higher than the others. Had 4 
two-sheet overlay been made for this plate, the overlay cover- 
ing the entire solid background, the effect would have been 
much enhanced in the printing as well as from an artistic 
standpoint. 


Rep Cotor Does Nort Dry.—D.-W. P., of San Francis», 
California, has sent a card of antique drab stock, printed i» 
red and white inks, and says: “We have a problem here that 
is new to us, and write you in hopes that you can solve it. On 
the enclosed card, which was printed over two months ago, 
the red ink does not dry. We have printed three impressions 
of the white ink, made by a good firm of inkmakers, and each 
of the impressions was thoroughly dry before we printed the 
next. What we can not understand is why the red ink, 
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which is ordinary job red, fails to dry. We have shown all 
the ink men in this town a sample of the card, but they have 
given it up. Hope you will be able to give us the desired 
information through your valuable department.” Answer.— 
Long before you read these lines you will have discovered 
that the red ink on the job sent has dried thoroughly. You 
mention that you have run the white through the press three 
times and that it was dry each time before going on with 
the successive printing. Did it occur to you that you run 
the red color over the three printings of white and that it 
formed the fourth working, and would necessarily require a 
little longer time to dry than if printed nearer to the surface 
of the card stock? Every lapped color requires longer to dry 
as it is printed than the under ones, because the oil and 
varnish in the color becomes more impervious to the action of 
the natural drying qualities of air. A few drops of boiled 
linseed oil, well mixed into red ink that is to be run over 
another color, will assist it in drying. The impression on the 
round red ball is much too light, and permits portions of the 
white ink to show through. A sheet underlay on it and one 
over it would have produced a much better job than you have 
turned out. The white background, too, might have been 
better in color if more color had been carried. 


CritIcIsM REGARDING WORKMANSHIP.— E. E., of Palisades, 
New York, sends a copy of a new magazine entitled “ Arti- 
craft,” which advocates the union of mental and physical 
work in the arts and crafts, regarding which he writes: “I 
have charge of, and, in fact, do nearly all the printing of it 
on half-medium Galley Universal presses. My purpose in wri- 
ting you about it is to get your criticism. I am a young man, 
and all the advice I can get will be of benefit to me. I ama 
subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, besides other good books 
on printing.” Answer— The work on this neat little maga- 
zine, which is printed in dark art-brown ink on a cream-toned 
paper, the type being new, is indeed creditable, therefore 
mechanically inviting. If so much of this has been done by 
E. E. as he claims, then extra encomium is deserved. If 
there is a fault-to be noticed, that fault is to be found with 
the make-ready of the illustrations, which are not as skilfully 
treated nor brought out as they should be on such appropriate 
paper as is employed in this magazine. Stronger cut-out 
overlaying is essential to the other niceties of this little 
monthly, which aims at expressing individuality and the results 
of labor. However, taken as a whole, this specimen of regu- 
lar composition and presswork must be considered in the 
light of really good workmanship, and serves to illustrate the 
successful path of the studious young printer. 


THE CYLINDER Press OF THE LutTRELL “ TrmEs.”— By the 
courtesy of Mr. Lane Lyle, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, we have 
obtained the accompanying illus- 
tration of the unique cylinder press 
of the Luttrell Times, Luttrell, 
Tennessee, and incidentally a copy 
of the Times itself, the first page 
of which is shown herewith. The 
paper is printed with patent in- 
sides, every Friday, and is 13 by 
20 in size. The press on which it 
is printed is over a hundred years 
old and was made by a Yankee in 
the State of Maine. The cylinder 
is filled with small stones, horse- 
shoes, old type metal, scrap-iron, 
¢tc.— anything to give weight. 
The blanket is an old bed cover- 
‘ng, and the sheet is attached by 
uippers which are clamped down 
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one on each side to propel the ton weight on its tracks. They 
are proud of the press and its antiquity and say justly that 
there is no danger of accidents with it. 
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Dryinc Racxs.—B. S., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
says: “Enclosed you will find a cover-paper upon which I 
desire your criticism and advice. The firm that I am employed 
with is not equipped with drying racks, so I could not spread 
out the work as it should be, therefore I am compelled to 
use slip sheets, when working white inks, to prevent offset. 
On the first printing the ink did not stick to the slip sheets, 
but on the second printing my trouble started. I used all 
kinds of paper available, and finally, at a suggestion, the firm 
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purchased some wax paper to get over the trouble, but, as you 
may see by looking at the sheet of wax paper and card, the 
ink did not only stick to it, but the wax paper pulled off some 
of the white ink. Anything that you may advise will be 
welcome.” Answer— All such work should be carefully laid 
out on drying boards or run through heated receptacles built 
for drying printed matter speedily. There is no other means 
of safety except to lay out the work on its edges, and stand 
slightly inclined. Let the lifts be few at a time and between 
slip sheets carefully laid on the printed sheets. 


INK SrrREAK AND Poor Presswork.— J. E. W., of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, writes as follows: ‘ Card-enclosed. I 
have been working at printing for eighteen years, but do not 
know the cause of the streak shown on the side of the card. 
lf you know, please tell me. I do know that very often the 
simple things are the stickers. This job worked nicely 
(the enclosed is not sample of job, but selected to show 
streak) one day and streaked the next with same ink, rollers, 
make-ready, and, in fact, everything the same. I have stopped 
many defects by trying different tricks, but this one sticks 
me; in fact, I do not know the cause.” Answer— We would 
refer you to the suggestions offered to A. M. B., of Des 
Moines, in this number. The cause lies in the condition of the 
form rollers. The same rollers that were solid and round and 
picked up ink uniformly and smartly were on the following 
day limp, mushy and dead to essential requirements, and all 
because dry weather had changed to humidity or dampness. 
The rollers, being of ordinary glycerine and glue composition, 
had- simply “gone back” on their duty. When this occurs, 
the diameter of the rollers becomes greater, and their sluggish 
make-up refuses to take up ink or cover the form in the 
smooth manner usual during more favorable weather. 


DIveRGENT Oprtntons Azsout UNpbEerLAYING.— L. W. P., of 
East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, sends the following questions 
for answers: (1) “I underlaid the enclosed quarter-sheet 
poster with a whole sheet underlay. Another pressman said 
that should not be done, as it causes spaces and slugs to work 
up on cylinder presses. He said that letters should be under- 
laid separately. I have seen many good pressmen do as I 
did; but as the pressman who corrected me is older than I, 
I concluded to ask you for further information. (2) My ink 
was too tacky, but the foreman objected to its being reduced, 
consequently the large letters do not show full color. I did 
not dare to run the ink heavier because it pulled the face off 
the stock. Would not lard or vaselin have been the proper 
thing to mix with ink to make it work properly, or possibly 
kerosene? (3) Of what actual value is ‘The Color Printer,’ 
by John F. Earhart, to a pressman, also the ‘Harmonizer,’ by 
the same author?” Answer—(1) Adding a_ whole-sheet 
underlay should not be attempted where the contents of the 
form are uniformly of right height to paper, which is correct 
standard height. When such underlaying is necessary it is 
because the form rollers have shrunken from their normal size 
and can not be adjusted to the face of the form, or when 
enough tympan sheets have not been applied to the cylinder. 
It is no uncommon thing for lines of metal and wooden type 
to be lower than other portions of forms, whether poster or 
card, but it is decidedly improper to underlay the entire form 
to rectify this discrepancy in height. The senior pressman 
was right in expounding underlay as it applied to poster 
forms; he was also correct in stating result when his method 
was deviated from. Low single letters or lines should be 
underlaid, so as to make them uniform in printing height; 
with such treatment the pressman has prepared his form for 
the best possible ink-covering result consistent with properly 
set rollers. (2) When ink is found to be too tacky or strong 
in pull-off, a little lard, vaselin or kerosene mixed with the 
ink will be found advantageous. If the ink is of high grade, 
we suggest hog’s lard, as it is soft and short, and does not 
“kill” either the body or color of the goods. (3) “The 
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Color Printer” is eminently well fitted to be the instructor 
of any pressman, for it contains valuable information in mat- 
ters pertaining to presswork, whether plain or colored. The 
author’s many demonstrations with colors are such as to 
enable any intelligent pressman to achieve distinction from a 
close study of the principles and rules laid down in its pages. 
No better book has been presented for the higher elevation of 
the pressroom than John F. Earhart’s “Color Printer.” 
Unfortunately it is now out of print. His work entitled “ The 
Harmonizer,” while not so pretentious, is nevertheless one that 
should find a prominent place in the library of the pressman, 
whether large or small, as well as in the counting-room of 
every well-regulated printing-house. With both books, the 
pressman is in possession of information relative to his busi- 
ness that can not be duplicated at present. 


REGISTER IN PLATEN PressworkK.— The following pointers 
regarding register are offered by Eugene St. John, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. “No one denies the supreme importance of 
register in good printing. Indeed, it is axiomatic that there is 
no perfection in presswork without exact register; yet an 
examination of the general run of printing shows that register 
is, comparatively, seldom attained. Register is preserved only 
by the exercise of great vigilance from the beginning to the 
end of the printing process. It must be admitted that the 
composing-room, in the majority of cases, does its part in 
securing register, and imperfections in this respect are gener- 
ally traced to the pressroom. This is so because there are 
many more harrassing details to be taken cognizance of in 
the printing of the prepared forms, any one of which if over- 
looked may impair the register. With the use of transparent 
paper and care, the lock-up man may see that register is 
possible before the forms leave the stone. To preserve this 
register, in spite of some vexatious hindrances, is the press- 
man’s important problem. We will first consider some of the 
difficulties of preserving register on the platen press. (1) The 
chase oftentimes does not sit snugly in the press, because there 
is space between the roller-track and the end of the chase. 
This allows the chase to move, during running, from the posi- 
tion it had when gauges were set. Here the safeguard is a 
wooden wedge driven between chase and roller-track. (2) On 
some older presses the little shoulders in which the chase 
sits are not cast in one piece with frame of press, but fastened 
to it with screws which frequently work loose. This is cause 
of many cases of defective register. Before starting color 
forms these screws should be fastened securely and examined 
occasionally during the run. (3) Forms not properiy planed 
down may keep the chase some distance from the bed of the 
press during make-ready. Afterward the continuous squeezing 
may press the chase from its former position to the proper 
one against the bed, but affect the register. The pressman 
should be sure, at the start, that the chase is immovable. 
(4) Old quoins, and some new ones, not securely locked, have 
a knack of working loose on a particular job — not falling out, 
but loose enough to allow the form to slip slightly and enough 
to spoil register. Before beginning make-ready a thorough 
pressman will make sure his quoins are secure. (5) The 
grippers must strike the sheet together and with same pressure. 
(6) Paper and board that curls is dangerous in register work. 
A flat sheet is imperative. Curling is generally caused by 
placing the stock too close to dry heat. Exposed to dampness 
curly stock will generally flatten. (7) Tympan bales or 
clamps must be absolutely tight, not allowing tympan to move 
a hair’s breadth. Clamps on many presses, through long 
usage, have become insecure. New ones are preferable; in 
lieu of these heat and hammer the old ones into shape; see 
that their screws are secure. By doubling up the tympan 
sheets and using fish glue or paste, temporary security is 
obtained. (8) When bearers are used, do not forget to cut 
away tympan and packing where they strike, for they may 
move it during run. (9) It seems unnecessary to say that 
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impression screws should be secure. Occasionally they are 
not and the mischief is not discovered until too late. (10) 
Make-ready must be completed before setting gauges, for 
any considerable increase or decrease of packing afterward 
will mar: the register. (11) The two lower gauges, securely 
fastened, should be placed well toward, but not too close to 
end of sheet, and the end gauge about same distance from 
lower edge of sheet. Be sure the impression is straight on the 
sheet. This is readily ascertained by taking an impression, 
folding the sheet and holding it to the light to see if lines 
cut in two by the fold exactly match on the lap, being careful 
that edges of sheet are exactly together in line. (12) In feed- 
ing register work it is not only necessary that the sheet be fed 
to gauges. It must be held there momentarily by the third 
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It is well before starting first color to prove up the entire job, 
pulling a number of impressions of each color form. Each 
color while running may be then tested as to register, say after 
each 250 impressions, by running through a proof sheet of 
next color. Of course, each form should occupy relatively 
same position in chase, and gauges likewise for each color 
should come in contact with sheet at same places. These 
troubles of the platen pressman bother the cylinder pressman 
also, though not to the same degree, because of the better 
mechanism of the larger machine. The guides and appliances 
which guard and carry the sheet to and through the impression 
must be properly placed and secure; and bed, form and 
cylinder must move in register. Make-ready should be com- 
plete before running and not tampered with afterward. If, 














SITE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, AT BOULDER. 
(The Chautauqua in the background.) 


finger, until the platen is well started to the impression. The 
average feeder can not handle register work satisfactorily at 
speeds above 1,500 impressions per hour, though there are 
some clever exceptions. (13) The greatest trials of the 
pressman in register work are shrinking and swelling of stock 
caused by great changes in atmosphere, from hot to cold, damp 
to dry, and vice versa. Forms on wooden bases are often 
affected in this way, too. Uniform temperature in the press- 
room is highly desirable for inks, rollers and stock. Stock 
received from a different atmosphere should be acclimated, 
as it were, before running, and kept in same temperature from 
form to form. Of what avail is all the care of engraver, com- 
positor, pressman and feeder if the stock through moisture 
is increased, or by exposure to an extreme heat is decreased an 
eighth of an inch in length? Under such conditions register 
is an impossibility. By safeguarding all the above mentioned 
difficulties, and in no other way, is register sure at all times. 


owing to length of run and consequent wear of make-ready, 
the latter must be changed, before resuming run careful exam- 
ination should be made by pressman of register. Changes of 
temperature and insecure forms are the most prolific sources 
of loss of register on a first-class cylinder press. There is one 
cause of defective register, on both the platen and cylinder 
machine, which requires heroic remedy: a press so badly worn 
that the impression never strikes twice consecutively in the 
same place. Here a new pres is needed.” 

Cut-ouT OverLAys For Etcuincs.—E. A. S., of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has sent prints of several etchings taken from 
original paintings in famous galleries, etc., which bear little 
of the usual detail found in modern subjects. He writes at 
length concerning these: “ Will you be good enough to give 
me a line on the best method of pulling sheets so as to have 
some semblance of detail by which one may be able to see 
what he is doing when endeavoring to cut out overlays. I 
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enclose a few samples of proofs so that they may give you 
an idea of what I am trying to get at. There is no guide so 
that a pressman may see what values to cut out. These 
proofs are partly made ready, and, as you may see, there is not 
enough impression on them, but were sent to you as they were 
the handiest at command. From them you. can see what I 
mean. One can easily see his values to cut from ordinary 
views and portraits when they are engraved from real life, 
but it is very difficult for one to pull a sheet to cut out over- 
lays from on cuts like these sent, and which look as if they 
were engraved from copies of paintings and from Greek and 
Roman figures. Sometimes one is rushed with a form to 
press; then there is no time to cut overlays, hence one must 
trace out the detail on such cuts by blind luck. I may add 
that I have done good work — work that any pressman might 
feel proud of—on views or portraits from nature, but 
I own up that I am not satisfied with myself when I am 
up against stuff such as I now send you. I understand about 
setting rollers light, using hard packing, stiff ink, firm, tacky 
rollers and forms all leveled up underneath, and pulling on a 
coated sheet of paper to guide me in tracing or in cutting the 
values on the make-ready sheet or sheet for the cut overlay, 
which is mostly S. and S. C. stock. Be good enough to 
explain some simple method whereby I may be able to clearly 
and intelligently know how and where to build up my values 
on a sheet or cut them out on the cut overlay. I sometimes 
get worse than the specimens sent to you. As I said before, 
it is hard to tell where any detail begins or ends.” Answer.— 
The subjects sent are certainly hard ones for the ordinary 
pressman to handle. You are too particular in tracing detail 
in such illustrations, many of which look best when but slight 
detail is developed. The best effects from such subjects is 
presented when the prints are placed at a distance —as with 
oil paintings, for instance. The usual way is to cut out all 
the higher lights, even to first, second and third, and with one 
or perhaps two sheet overlays, secure the most effective of the 
deep colors. However, your real trouble is to get clear enough 
prints, as proofs, to intelligently make out where all this can 
be accomplished. When proofs can not be made on a hand or 
job press before the cuts are made up in form shape (and 
here all cuts should be so proved) the best method is to put 
up the requisite number of sheets to make up the full tympan 
packing and run off the necessary cut-out overlay sheets. This 
gives the cuts their full strength of impression, and should 
clearly define all necessary detail; if not, then add a fairly 
thick sheet or two of medium thickness to these. Necessary 
impression on the cuts in the first place is about all that is 


requisite. Black ink is the best color to secure sharp results. 





** INKOLOGY.”’ 

“ InxoLocy ” is the title of a handsome publication issued 
by the Ault & Wiborg Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to adver- 
tise its inks and to display their working qualities and to illus- 
trate practical ideas in the use of paper, inks, types and 


engravings. Specimens of the papers of the Old Berkshire 


Mills Company, Peninsular Paper Company, Mill Falls Paper’ 


Company, Old Hampshire Paper Company, The Paper Mills 
Company, The American Writing Paper Company, Keith 
Paper Company and the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
beautify the book. The magazine was planned and executed 
by the Chappelow & Goe Advertising Company, St. Louis, and 
reflects high credit on every one connected with its production. 
It will be issued monthly hereafter. 





WOULDN'T BE MISSED. 
“This drama,” said the young author, “is taken from the 
French.” 
“Well,” replied the manager to whom it had been sub- 
mitted, “I don’t believe the French will ever miss it.”— 
Chicago News. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN 
AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XXXVI— ROBERT ALLISON. 


HEN Robert Allison first entered the typefoundry of 
Johnson & Smith, in Philadelphia, it was with the 
intention of serving a full apprenticeship to the 

trade, but after a few months he chose the trade of stereo- 
typing, which was carried on as a collateral branch of the 
business, and he served five years to that trade and became an 
expert workman. This was in the late forties, and he con- 
tinued for several years as a trusted employe. In 1856 John- 
son & Smith decided to open a branch foundry at Cincinnati, 
and Robert Allison was selected to take general charge of the 
business. In due time the outfit was prepared and shipped, 
and as assistant and foreman of the typefoundry Charles H. 
Smith was selected. Mr. Smith was a son of George F., for so 
many years identified with the old foundry of Johnson & 
Smith, and later L. Johnson & Co., and his choice was 
extremely fortunate for the business and for Mr. Allison as 
well. The business was always. known as “The Franklin 
Type and Stereotype Foundry,” through the several changes 
of ownership, until finally sold to the American Type Founders 
Company in the early part of 1893. At first the business was 
owned by L. Johnson & Co., but shortly after the close of 
the War of the Rebellion the ownership passed to Allison, 
Smiths & Johnson, the Johnson in the firm at this time being 
Howard L. Johnson, a son of Lawrence, of Philadelphia. 
Howard L. continued in the business for twelve years, or 
until his death in 1889. 

The establishment of the Franklin Type and Stereotype 
Foundry inaugurated a new era in the printing trades in 
Cincinnati and its: tributary territory, and in spite of the 
depression growing out of the War of the Rebellion the busi- 
ness grew steadily. This must be attributed in a large meas- 
ure to its conservative management, which was noticeable in a 
business noted for conservatism. It enjoyed a good share of 
the trade of the middle West and Southwest for many years, 
and its owners accumulated a snug fortune. 

When the sale of the business was made in 1893 to the 
American Type Founders Company, Robert Allison was 
retained as manager of the Cincinnati branch, a position which 
he retained until April_15, 1899, when he resigned. After his 
withdrawal from the typefounding business he gave his time 
to public affairs, having been in the meantime elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Service, and by that body the 
president of the board. This position called for a degree of 
skill which was not wanting in Mr. Allison, so that his public 
career was marked by an honorable record of service. His 
death occurred unexpectedly on March 23, 1904, at the age of 
seventy-three. 





EXPOSIZIONE MILANO. 


The Milan (Italy) Exposition of Graphic and Industrial 
Arts, which was to have been held during 1905, has been post- 
poned until the year 1906. A working hall for the industrial 
arts will be a feature, in which machines in actual operation 
will be exhibited, producing their finished products from raw 
material, while in other departments the products themselves 
will be on exhibition. Applications for space will be received 
by the committee until May 31, 1905. 





THE VERY THING. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is just the publication that all up-to- 
date printers should take if they want to keep up to the times. 
—G. L. Smith, Ingersoll, Ontario. 















































BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
subscription, job- 


CHALLEN’s Lapor-sAvING ReEcorps.—Advertising, 


printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
Contests IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 


230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jack- 
son. A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing 
business and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50 
postpaid. 

Gatntnc A CrircuLaTion.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EsTABLISHING A NEwspapeR.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and Prvces 3h s of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PracticaL JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, _ 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and h 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country caannes 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 


ScHLoss Brotuers & Co., Galesburg, Illinois.— Each ad. 
has commendable individual features; in No. 1 it is the dis- 


play of prices, and in No. 2 the more modern border and head- 
line. No. 1 is the better ad. 


At the eighteenth annual banquet tendered by Gen. Charles 
H. Taylor to the employes of the Boston Globe, 550 attaches 
of the paper were present. Resolutions characterizing General 
Taylor as “the fairest employer known to the craft” were 
carried amid the wildest enthusiasm. 


ANOTHER excellent specimen of almost perfect typography 
comes this month from Ware Brothers, Philadelphia. It is 
the twentieth anniversary edition of the National Coopers’ 
Journal, consisting of eighty large pages, beautifully printed 
in two colors. Ferdinand Joebges had charge of the work in 
the composing-room and Jules Goette in the pressroom, and 
to them, and to the compositors who constructed the ads., 
much credit is due. 


Criticisms.— The following papers were received marked 
“For Criticism,” and brief suggestions are made for their 
improvement : 

Loveland (Colo.) Register.— Your Easter number is a commendable 
issue, although the promiscuous mixture of ten-point paid readers and 
seven-point plate matter was a bad feature. 

Berlin (Pa.) Gleaner.— A little more prominent letter for headings, 
particularly for correspondence, is advisable. 

Corning (Iowa) Free Press.— More prominent headings are needed, 
particularly on first page. 

Waverly (Minn.) Tribune.—It is not necessary to place a pub- 
lisher’s announcement on the first page. A better arrangement of your 
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issue of May 12 would have been to have had this at the head of the 
fourth column on the fourth page, and the department of ‘‘ Home Hap- 
penings ” on the fifth. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Star.— The issue commemorative of your birth- 
day, forty-nine years ago, was a commendable one. A lead should be 
used between the rule and the first line of your want ads. 

Cullman (Ala.) Democrat.— The presswork should be improved, as 
the color is very uneven and register poor. The line across the top of 
the first page, advertising your job department, is a bad feature. 

Portland (Ore.) Chamber of Commerce Bulletin.— An exceptionally 
neat publication throughout. 

Ap.-SETTING Contest No. 15.— As announced last month, 
the number of entries in THE INLAND PRINTER’s Ad.-setting 
Contest, No. 15, was not as large as usual, undoubtedly owing 
to the size of the ad. There were, however, fifty-three speci- 
mens submitted, which afforded an excellent opportunity to 
compare various styles of composition. As soon as possible 
after the close of the contest complete sets of the ads. sub- 
mitted were sent to each contestant, with a request to select 
what in their judgment were the best three, leaving their own 
work out of the consideration. Replies were received from 
nearly all, and the names and addresses of contestants, 
together with the numbers of their own ads., and their selec- 
tions for first, second and third places, are given below: 





g Bae 

E6 ® E9 

n Yu Ne 

1 William G. Bradshaw, Saratoga Springs, New York. 36 10 

2 Roy C. Latta, Indiana, lowe... ... 222 ccccneeccccees 20 8 I 
= Jokn Garden, Tosedta, Canades ccc c cc cvccccuscuse 27. 46 13 
4 William Behne, Bryan, Ohio...................64- 20 38 26 
5 J. A. Hood, Ocean Grove, New Jersey............. 45 52 26 
G Ek MM. Deora, Acute, Metis cc soc csccciccaccscs 20 31 41 
7 Charles W. Stevens, Worcester, Massachusetts...... 48 22 a2 
8 W. F. King, Escanaba, Michigan.................. 20 28 45 
o W. E. Coffelt, Stafford, Haneneq <<< <c6 ccc ccienss 2 38 31 
10 Lawrence Wietlispach, Streator, Illinois............ 41 21 44 
1 Ralph Jackson, Red Oak, lowa....cccceseccccscess 52 31 34 
12 Matt T. Collins, Ballston Spa, New York.......... 20 45 8 
13 Herbert A. Smith, Huntington, Indiana........... 52 20 8 
14 Harry Blumenthal, Redlands, California........... ‘a ‘as Pe 
15 W. G. Hittle, Sioux Falls, South Dakota........... 20 45 426 
16 Orrin Bringham, Franklin, Pennsylvania........... 26 45 20 
17. J. R. Mears, Blairsville, Pennsylvania............. 45 2§ 323 
18 James H. Nichols, St. John’s, Newfoundland........ 2 22 4! 
19 Thomas Fahie, Halifax, Nova Scotia.............. 45 20 26 
zo J. €. Volinte, Auburn, NeWaekes. «<6 cccccccases 53 38 45 
as J. Dh MieAte, Caleiays Caites ccs n esis cncccsas 26 20 29 
22 John Williamson, Hoosic Falls, New York......... a @ 3 
23 Richard E. Devlin, Saratoga Springs, New York.... 52 25 45 
24 Max Jones, Platte City, Missouri...............06. 20 53 34 
25 A. H. Haerington, Macon, Georgia........cescscces 20 45 £26 
26 BD. M. Benton, Macon, Georgia... .- i..cscccccesces 25 45 27 
27 H. H. Myers, Macon, Georgia... .........cccccesces 45 25 20 
28 John A. Clements, New Orleans..................- Pe es 

29 James D. Cusack, New Orleans...........cceeese- rT as 7 
30 Arthur D. Chapman, Redlands, California.......... ass 2 3 
31 Charles J. Peterson, Alcester, South Dakota........ ag a a 
a2 Gus Graw, NEW Oueatcs << x 00s ccc tesccccceuessees 

ag BE ©. Wiskesast, Ctesli, Cee. <5 in cdc c cei cccescss 


34 Russell Thompson, Boulder, Colorado.............. es ze ae 
35 Frank E. Aulenback, Peekskill, New York.......... 45 26 53 


36 Arthur Avery, Three Rivers, Michigan............. 44 21 20 
37. Jay Crawford, Kearney, Nebraska................-. 

38 A. E. Schneider, Galesburg, Illinois................ 

39 H. W. Hawley, Galesburg, Illinois................ 30 20 = 16 
40 Ernest Hesse, Gloucester, Oltio...........cceccees 45 38 18 
41 Frank E. Goodwin, Galesburg, Illinois............. 45 20 1 
a WE, A es SI as woo iccectsiceesscivcs 34 23 «20 
aa Es Ee Sle: Ts Sas oc oo os os kc kcivccecces <4 “a Sa 
44 Richard Frank Hagar, Dallas, Texas.............. 45 26 36 
45 Percy L. Clancy, Halifax, Nova Scotia............. 20 2r 4! 
46 =F. O. Varney, Baldwin, -aneas. «<<... .ccccccccsees 52 I 7 
47. J. Edw. Barret, Bloomington, Illinois.............. Ka ae ‘x 
48 Carl S. Loschinskey, East Palestine, Ohio.......... I 50 36 
49 J. J. O’Neil, Titusville, Pennsylvania.............. 4 20 25 
so Charles M. Nicholson, Bulfale......«< 20.5 <scceesee g2 3 323 
gy F.. Ey Charehill, Aljany, Geegene... 205.62. -i cee 31 230~«CO29 
sa T. W. Clancy; Halifax, Nowa Seotia..........206<: 45 41 I 
53 Will H. Edwards, Augusta, Maine................. 20 14 §2 


After compiling these selections it was found that two ads. 
had great leads over the others, which certainly proves 


their superiority. In compiling the results, three points are 
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given each ad. selected for first place, two points for each the advertiser, J. N. Jacobson, with a request for his opinion 
second choice and one point for each third. The full result as to their merits. Mr. Jacobson’s interesting letter follows: 


follows: O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pa.: Hits, Minn., May 3, 1904. 
Dear Sir,—I felt quite complimented at having my ad. selected for 


= Points copy for your ad.-setting contest in THe Intanp Printer. I also 
z vo J. C. Voline; Auburn; Nebragkas . «0.00... .2000c00aesw snes 46 acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the package containing the ads, . 
2 45 Percy L. Clancy, Halifax, Nova Scotia.............ee0e00 46 as set by your contestants. The ads., with but very few exceptions, 
3 52° T. W, Clancy; Matitax, Nova Scotia. «..5< i600 .065:04 sess saee 20 show painstaking, skilful work, resulting in ads. of the very highest 
4 26 D). Mi Benton, Macon, Greor wir svieic: 60.056 ays.05.06:0: 00'seweasiawis 15 order, from which it is indeed a difficult task for an amateur to select 
5 23 Richard E. Devlin, Saratoga Springs, New York.......... ee the- three best and do justice to all the contestants. This is a busy 
6 31 Charles J. Peterson, Alcester, South Dakota............... 11 world of busy people, and withal an endless amount of advertising mat- 
7 23 A. H. Harrington, Macon, Georgia... .....6..ccssseedecicrs 10 ter, so that the construction of ads. which will bring about the results 
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January Reduction of i 
| penn Dry Coods HRN a | heaviest Fall and Winter buying is done. Already we are placing prices on 
psa ce ieesines tetera Boys’ Fine Suits broken fines and renanants under their real values to close them out entirely. 
br t \d remnants The buyer who has put off purchasing until this time will pick up many a bargain. Tue heaviest Fall and Winter buying is done. Already we are placing prices on 
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Ladies’ Jackets All-wool, hand tail ored sack suits. 


Materials are fine Chevivts, fancy 


we are fortunate aes tei Weesit ot 0 


TE these few we will take a very 


pall paslip depletes | About fifty garments io all offered at this 


ches S c | 
Pine the daily brokeo lots, remoants and other ||__—Price Because we prefer the room to profit 
=e s | speci ofarings 10 bo found ot various | 
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12.50 Jackets...........$6.25 | | End ofseason cut prices oat Ladies Jackets. Fina cut” | inant ea 
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J. N. JACOBSON ry N. JACOBSON, Hills, Min.| | J. N. JACOBSON, 
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No. 45. 


nae. Tied for First Place. sanilinti 
Tied for First Place. Mr. Jacobson’s First Choice. Third Place. , 

Eight points — Nos. 1, 38, 41. desired bythe advertiser has become a science. A plain, well-balanced, 
Seven points — No. 21. easily read ad., so set that the things advertised and the prices can be 
Six points — No. 53. taken in at a glance by the reader, with the least possible exertion on 
Five points — Nos. 34, 36. his part, is the kind of an ad. which, in my estimation, will be produc- 
Four points — Nos. 8, 22, 27, 44. tive of the most good. 

Three points— Nos. 2, 4, 30, 42. From the latge number submitted, many of which would deserve 
Two points — Nos. 10, 11, 14, 28, 29, 46, 50. special mention, I have selected No. 45 as No. 1, and No. 26 as No. 2 
One point — Nos. 7, 13, 16, 18. I have selected No. 21 as No. 3, that in my estimation being the best ad. 


—= it | Wists Mat c . £ th from my standpoint as an advertiser, of that class of ads. submitted in 
is quite an honor to Nova cotia to win two of the which the contestants have shown artistic skill in the mechanical con- 


first three places, and that, too, by brothers. One brother _ struction of the ad. without detracting materially from its chances of 
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(1. JACOBSON, 




















Hills, Minn. J. N. JACOBSON, 
No. 26. N N No. 21 
“3 ey, Jo. 23. 0. 31. No. 25. aan 
Fourth Place. . Mr. Jacobson’s Third Choice. 


Mr. Jacobson’s Second Choice. 


voted for the other in one instance, but it is certain that he making a favorable impression on ~ reader of the paper or periodical 
did so*in good faith. The other winner is located in a sec- i” which it may appear. 


tion of the country far distant from the Messrs. Clancy and 3 - aner om i Reve ener’ eb sanieed ime — es — belong, ond 
f with due apologies to the printing fraternity, I will refrain from making 


shares the honors for first place with one of them. The ad. further comment. 
selected for the contest was taken from the Hills ( Minn.) Again thanking you, and wishing you continued success, I am, 
Crescent, and a set of the specimens submitted was sent to Yours very truly, J. N. Jacosson. 





























Mr.. Jacobson’s ideas of what constitutes a good ad. evi- 
deytly conform very closely to those of the contestants them- 
selves, as he has selected No. 45 for first place, and his choice 
for second place secured fourth from the contestants. Several 
of the leading ads. are reproduced herewith, together with 
the photographs and brief biographical sketches of the winning 
contestants. My selection for first place would be No. 45, 
with No. 20 second and No. 26 third. The first two bring 
out the prices better than any of the others, while No. 45 has 
the advantage of more prominent display enhanced by a bet- 
ter selection of body letter. In this ad., however, I would 
have used a one-point rule, instead of the hair-line, for the 
panels, and there was no occasion for inverting the double 
rule beneath the first display. The sketches of the two lead- 
ing compositors follow: 


J. C. Voline was born at Creston, Iowa, in 1876. Like all other 
small boys, the routine of the public schools was irksome to him, and the 
pleasures of playing ‘‘ hookey ’” amounted to more than the advantages 
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miners and members of the Citizens’ Alliance entered the 
office of the Victor (Colo.) Daily Record, a local paper that 
has championed the cause of union labor, and demolished two 
Linotype machines, threw several job presses into the street, 
ruined the large cylinder press, tore up the office books and 
ordered proprietor and the entire force of printers, reporters 
and pressmen to leave town before daylight and never return 
on pain of death. 


Joun H. Srnperc, manager of the classified advertising 
department of the Philadelphia Record, has a practical list of 
“Instructions to Classified Solicitors,” a portion of which fol- 
lows: 

Soliciting.— Call on every assignment given you, and work hard to 
secure a long-time order. If you can not get an order for a month, two 
weeks or one week, try for one insertion. 3e persistent, but not pug- 
riacious. Do not promise anything you are not sure can be fulfilled. 

Appearance.— Solicitors should always appear neat; have clean linen, 
well-brushed clothes and shoes, and must be cleanly shaven. Do not 








J. C. VOLINE. 


of an education. In 1893 he was apprenticed to the trade and served as 
pressfeeder in the office of the Daily Gazette. While feeding press, he 
picked up the rudiments of typesetting. The trade appealed to his taste, 
and he became an apt student of the art preservative. Later he struck 
out for himself, worked at various places, and for some time held the 
position of foreman of the Star-Enterprise, of Afton, his native State. 
He then drifted to Nebraska, where he became foreman of the Times, 
at Beaver City, and afterward its publisher. About three years ago he 
disposed of his interests at Beaver City and accepted the position of 
foreman in the office of the Nemaha County Herald, at Auburn, which 
place he still holds. He states that here he had his first experience as a 
student of THE INLAND PRINTER. Studying it carefully, he came to a 
healthy realization of his shortcomings, and through its primary lessons 
learned where he was deficient. 

Percy L. Clancy was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, January 24, 1880, 
and received an ordinary public-school education. He entered the 
printing trade in 1894, and has worked steadily at it ever since, although 
he has never worked outside his own city, and only in two or three 
offices there. Mr. Clancy is at present employed by the Imperial Pub- 
lishing Company, at Halifax, a thoroughly up-to-date office. 


When Mr. Voline sent in his selections for first, second and 
third places, he wrote the following very pleasing letter: 


O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pa.: Ausurn, Nes., May 7, 1904. 
Dear S1r,— Let me congratulate you upon the good work you are, 
doing to educate the printers of the country, and I am pleased to see 
the generous response to your ad.-setting contests. The character of 
the ads. now sent in are far in advance of those of several years ago in 
point of typography, which is one of the best evidences that the contests 
are bearing good fruit and that your work is resulting in the making of 
better printers and the elevation of the art. I have been greatly bene- 

fited and know that thousands of others have received like benefits. 

Very respectfully, J. C. VoLine. 


Mos Wrecks Newspaper OrrFice.— At I o'clock on the 
morning of June 9, a crowd of fifteen hundred non-union 


PERCY L, CLANCY. 


T. W. CLANCY. 


smoke while talking business, and drinking during business hours will 
not be tolerated. Remember, you are representing a high-class paper, 
and while soliciting for that paper you are its direct representative. 

Adjusting Errors. If an advertiser appears angry at the Record on 
account of some misunderstanding or mistake made at the office or 
through solicitors, find out exactly what the trouble is, explain in a 
gentlemanly and courteous manner that the present management is 
endeavoring to treat every one fairly, squarely and honestly, and assure 
the advertiser that matters will be adjusted at once. Report all griev- 
ances to manager of classified department immediately. 

Read the Record thoroughly every morning and become conversant 
with its features, so as to be able to talk intelligently. 

Finally, never lose your temper with an advertiser, no matter how 
strong the provocation. Always leave him so that you may return at 


any time. 
There are other paragraphs on “Strong Points of the 


Record” which any publisher could easily supply. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ImMpRovING Some Goop Aps.—L. Wiet- 
lispach, of the Streator (Ill.) Trades and Labor Gazette, 
sends a large number of exceptionally good ads., in nearly 
every one of which there is some original idea shown. No. 
I is a neat arrangement, but would have been improved in 
balance if “Inspectors of railroad watches” had been placed 
in one corner and the signature in the other. No. 2 is in 
excellent balance, but would have been a better ad. for the 
advertiser if “baker’s bread” “just as good as the home- 
made kind” had been brought out as prominently as was 
“Did you ever.” Jay Crawford, of the Kearney (Neb.) Hub, 


sends a number of excellent ads., three of which are repro- 
duced (Nos. 3, 4 and 5). 
and how nicely it is brought out. 


Note how well the display is chosen 
Many compositors would 
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consider that the first three lines in No. 3 should have been 
displayed, but to have done so would have spoiled the appear- 
ance and effectiveness of the ad. From a package containing 
a very large number of ads., sent by N. B., Loveland, Colo- 





THE PIANO 


Will you buy a Piano that covers up lack quality with 
excessive adornment, or will you put quality first 


? 














7 OU know which is safest. { We sell both 
simple and elaborate—but not elaborate 

at the expense of quality. { If you are willing 
to pay the cost of Quality, it is here for less than 
anywhere else. {Our Pianos are of the stan- 
dard that have made and will sustain our re- 


putation with the improvements that come with 
every year. 


,ewrverw@crVvrr Fe er eS 2S 


WE clean Watches thouroughly. Not only 

is the movement taken apart and every 
iota of dust and gummed oil removed and fresh 
oil applied, but we thoroughly clean and polish 
the case like new, and the charge is only one 
dollar and fifty cents. 














FOR RENT—Shoninger Hall, Over 217 Main Street 
JEWELRY & 


MILLS  braso co. 


INSPECTORS OF RAILROAD WATCHES 





No. 1. 


rado, one is selected (No. 6) as showing a well-planned ad. 
almost spoiled by making secondary matter too large. “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast” and ‘“ New Loveland Opera House” should 
have been allowed to stand out with the greatest possible 
prominence. 


Leave Your Orders with 
Grassmeyer & Smith 
for... 


Milk 


From the 


Wakelin 
Dairy 


NOTHING BUT JERSEY 


and DURHAM COWS 
Let us give you five reasons why 
| our milkis the best and purest 
in town. 


We keep no Holstein cows. 

Our milk comes from the best 
cows money can buy. It is set 
in large cooling vats for one 
hour and a half before deliver- 


Did You Ever 


Stop to consider what mo- 
dern methods have done for 
the bakery business? Some 
few years ago anything would 
do—it was baker’s bread. 
Today competition has made 
it possible for baker’s bread 
to be just as good as the 
Home-Made kind. This we 
do claim for our Novelty 
Breads. 

















Because we buy none but 
the best flour. We are al- 
ways alert to improve our 
goods—not allowing a few 
cents, perhaps, on articles 
to stand in the way of im- 
proving our goods. 

For Sale at the Best Groceries 


NOVELTY CATERING CO. 


405 East Main Street. 


is absolutely useless for other 


use. 
Our milk is one-half Durham » 
and one-half Jersey, evenly 
mixed, giving you both good 
cream and good milk. 
We wear white linen suits. 
We invite the public out to look 
over our dairy herd and alfalfa 
rm. 





SPECIAL NOTICE—The popularity of 
the Novelty Hall for dances and other 
small parties is daily increasing. For 
terms call at the Novelty Restaurant. 


J. G. Wakelin, Propr. 


Dairy 1 mile east of Court House. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF PRINTING. 

The School of Printing of the North End Union, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is worthy of imitation by printers in every city 
in the country. Something of its history and the practical 
methods adopted to make it of the first utility to the trade 
and to the individual worker is given in an announcement 
just received, and which we quote in its entirety: 


Four years ago the North End Union opened an evening School of 
Printing, under the supervision of a number of leading master printers 
of Boston. It was recognized that the modern printing-office, with the 
hurry and rush incidental to sharp competition and the practice of 
specialization, could not, or did not, provide that training which a 
good, all-round printer should have. Furthermore, the call for better, 
more artistic printing, which is increasing year by year, is making larger 
and more exacting demands for a-higher class of workmanship. 

It was believed that a school properly equipped, having a_ well- 
planned course of instruction and under the personal guidance of a 
competent instructor, would lay a better foundation for the future 
workman and do it in a much shorter time than could be accomplished 
in any other way. Most of the pupils in the school were sent by the 
supervisors and other employing printers, and the belief in the value of 
the school after these four years’ observation and experience has deep- 
ened into a conviction that a school, 
with a proper apprentice system, is 
the best and most economical method 
of giving the training which the 
of the printing trade 
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require. 

The of time which the 
evening school could give has been 
found to be so utterly inadequate 
to the needs, that it has been decided 
to open a day school which shall 
follow shop practices. The time of 
the school will be identical with 
that of the shop, namely, nine hours 
a day, for a period of twelve months. 

A number of master printers in 
Boston and vicinity, realizing the 
absolute necessity for increasing the 
force of well-trained workmen, pre- 
pose a new agreement between em- 
ployer and apprentice, which shall 
bind both parties to perform certain 
specific acts. The terms of the in- 
denture will be for five years, with 
payment for services, as follows: 
First six months, $4 per week, and 
an increase of $1 per week every 
six months, excepting the fifth year, 
when the increase shall be $2 per 
week for each six months. This will 
give $15 per week the last six months of the apprenticeship. 

Believing that twelve months’ training in the School of Printing will 
give a wage-earning capacity much greater than two years working at 
the trade alone, and desiring to attract the best class of boys to the 
trade, it is proposed by a number of employing printers to shorten the 
five years’ apprenticeship by accepting one year’s satisfactory work in 
the school in place of the first two years of apprenticeship, and to allow 
the apprentice to enter his employer’s service on the basis of the last 
half of the third year’s salary, that is, $9 per week. It will be seen 
by referring to the following table that the wage is also greater by from 
$3 to $5 during the corresponding years, above that of the regular trade 
apprentice. 

The indentured pupil will be responsible to his employer for regular 
attendance and faithful performance of the work in the school. Prefer- 
ence will be given to indentured pupils, who must be sixteen years of 
age or over. 

The year’s tuition is $100, of which $50 will be payable in advance 
and $50 payable within six months of entrance. The school will open 
October 3, 1904. Only a limited number of pupils can be admitted the 
first year. ‘ ‘ 

Application for entrance should be made to Samuel F. Hubbard, 20 
Parmenter street, Boston, who will refer them to certain master printers 
for final arrangements. 
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you the latest things of the 
designers art in room decora- 
tion and we can show you 
just the style that will make 
your parlor, bedroom, dining 
room or kitchen attractive. 
Let us help you to make the 
home beautfful, 
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J. STrearns CusHING, 
Geo. H. Ettis, 

J. W. PHINNEY, 

Gro. W. Simonps, 

J. Evevetn GrirFFItH, 
JosepH LEE, 

SaMvuEL F. Hussarp, 


Boston, June 9, 1904. Supervisors of School of Printing. 


The wage-earning advantage of devoting a year to the School of 
Printing, under the proposed arrangement, as compared with the regular 




















five years’ apprenticeship without the school, is shown in the following 
statement: 


INCOME FROM FIVE YEARS REGULAR APPRENTICESHIP, WITHOUT THE SCHOOL. 


= , § Sr Weeks OF S400 6s ease ss ceeccerxauans $ 104.00 
First year..... (2 Sf) OP ERO os-adeewacs Waaccen sey. ee 130.00 
ae oe i 2 page TEP TETT TC eTT ICC TT — 
2 7 POT OE ARP ee fy ee CEE Ce re 

a Oa j 26 Magi accgus ss cenctewssedaee de 208.00 
( 26 GOB Civic ccat awn ceneancansas 234.00 

™ 5 26 FSG 60ds ccd teenctenecnuseees 260.00 
Fourth year... | 26 . PSO che ces ce ee Reece ees 286.00 
Fifth vear 5 26 SAGs Scnreneee kt wen ceken vee 338.00 
Sey ee j26 * eRe wc Pave Sane eee nee aes 390.00 
2,288.00 


INCOME FROM SAME TIME, ONE YEAR OF WHICH IS SPENT IN THE SCHOOL. 


Paret, Year Mb Ae SCUNONs crsccicccees cuve decane necuvaescucwunre $ 000.00 
UG Weel Ce Oe G00 Sires ee iadcacrarneeenrs 234.00 
Second year... s a P 7 34 
l 26 SOO cc ncanvecseeuecureneuwute 260.00 
Pas 26 - Si? SME ie ses ana a a ekg ee aaew ee 286.00 
Third year.... i} de is ‘ 
| 26 PLC ee eee Tee eee ye Te eee 312.00 
26 - OO WMO wb ute as eee ete ee meee 364.00 
Fourth year... 5 
¥ | 26 _ MGnOOh cine ca tacweeat cnn ce ee es 416.00 
- 26 BECO a cueicer nell anente cae waree 68.00 
* Fifth year... 5 i i : 5 
l 26 OG ki cay Soewan dene roue nos 468.00 
$2,808.00 
Income for five years, one year in the school...............-- $2,808.00 
y ) 
Income for five years, regular apprenticeship................. 2,288.00 
$ 520.00 
(Rese Guillen -o.csvoconsecacececudsovecrencusscancewets 100.00 
Net advantage of one year in the school...............0+++++$ 420.00 





PRINTERS’ LINGO IN ENGLAND. 


In many respects the technical terms of the printer’s trade 
are the same in England as in the United States, yet there are 
several radical differences of nomenclature which sound pecul- 
iar to the American ear. Over there a pressman is a machine 
minder, or simply a minder. What we call a press proof here 
is there called a machine proof, while they give to press proof 
another meaning, that of a proof which is presumed to be the 
last before going to press. With us, of course, a press proof 
means a proof taken on the press, and implying that the 


What’s the use walking 
several blocks to buy your 
groceries when you can get 
just what you want at prices 
that are right and low as 
the lowest at this store? 
We keep a good clean stock at our place, 1806 Central Avenue, 
Try 


Where to Buy 
“"@ groceries 


south of the Beckett House, and will appreciate your trade. 


us with a single purchase. 


1806 Central Ave. 
Kearney, Neb. 


A. R. Jacoby 





impression is more or less made ready, so as to give a result 
equal to the final job. Composition done by the week in 
England is “on ’stab” as opposed to “on piece.” An office 
correction with them is a “house mark.” They do not use 
the word “ringer,” although such corrections are encircled by 
the proofreader, as with us. A proofreader’s room or com- 
partment is called a closet, and the meaning of the word is 
extended to cover the proofreading fraternity, which is spoken 
of as “the closet,” just as we refer to the business department 
as the counting-house. The copyholder is usually deromina- 
ted the “reading boy,” while the foreman is the “ overseer.” 
A man’s salary or wages is his “screw,” while a battered 
letter is a batter. The sizes of the printing machines are indi- 
cated by the papers they will take on, as double demy, crown 
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* The Boston wage scale after February 1, 1905, will be $18 per week. 
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and small crown machines. The word press is reserved for 
the hand press, all the others worthy of the name being called 
machines. A paper-cutter is a “ guillotine,’ and a stone is an 
“imposing surface.” Quotations with them are “hollow 
quads.” A press-clipping bureau is a “ press-cutting agency.” 
Lithograph and lithographing are almost universally abbrevi- 
ated to “litho.,” and a detergent, or other substitute for lye, is 
a “type wash.”— Vonthly Union. 





HOW THE EDITOR ESCAPED. 


A good story of his editorial days is told of Representative 
3rownlow, of Tennessee. He was running a country paper 
in that State and had made things pretty warm for some of 
his enemies, using language which was vigorous and meant 
fight. Just after the paper had gone to press one week Editor 
Brownlow was in his den figuring out how he was going to 
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pay his printer and buy paper for the next issue. A savage- 
looking fellow, with a heavy club clenched in his hand, walked 
in and asked if the editor was in. “No; he’s out,” said the 
sly Brownlow, “but he’ll be back in a few minutes. Just 
have a seat and I[’ll go out and hunt him up.” 

The man with the club took a chair, and, putting his feet 
on top of the desk, proceeded to make himself at home. 
Brownlow walked down the stairs, and at the foot he met 
another irate fellow —they were from adjoining counties and 
unknown to the editor. “ Will I find the editor of this dirty 
sheet upstairs?” asked the man of Brownlow. “ Yes, sir.” 
came the reply. “He is up there at the desk and just itching 
for a fight.” The fellow antbled up and had no trouble in 
finding the second man, and, accepting the information given 
by Brownlow that he was the editor, the two were soon in 
a rough and tumble fight, while the present Congressman was 
out on the street talking politics. However, he didn’t go back 
to the office that day! — Newspaper Union. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 


THe MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Operator’s Companion.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


Linotype Operator-MaAcHINIst’s GuipE.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for 
Linotype operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Correct Keysoarp FinGerinc.— By John S. ‘thompson. <A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ ManuaL.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Thnaes keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacstMiLe Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small- “caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


THe MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a revision of the series of articles, “‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,’ which has appeared in Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


DO NOT FORGET 


That the base trimming knife should not be set so as to 
gouge into the disk. 

That the knife should be reasonably sharp and free from 
nicks. 

That the knife must not be set too tightly against the 
mold or so tight as to bind it. 

That it can be set right by spreading prussian blue on back 
of mold and setting knife until it scrapes the prussian blue 
evenly across the whole mold. 

That guide block should be adjusted to prevent disk spring- 
ing away from base trimming knife while trimming bottom of 
slug. 

That the screws in rim of disk above mold will break the 
rim if tightened too much when changing liners. 

That the mold disk must lock tightly against matrix line 
before the cast occurs. 

That the adjustment is made by the eccentric pin in the 
mold-slide roller. 

That the roller runs in the groove in the geared cam 
alongside the ejector lever 

That the eccentric can te changed by loosening the set- 
screw and moving the short wire handle. 

That depressing the handle locks mold tighter. ° 

That to make the adjustment the machine should be 
stopped with the disk at its first forward stroke and the 
eccentric adjusted until a double sheet of newspaper will bind 
slightly between vise jaws and mold. 
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E1cuty-FIVE new Linotypes were installed in various print- 
ing-offices during the month of May, forty-nine of which went 
to increase existing plants of these machines. 

Coprer-FACING Linotype Stucs.— The old established 
Newton Copper-facing Company, which dates from 1851, 
reports through its secretary, Mr. C. J. Orchard, 49 Frank- 
fort street, New York, that while copper-facing for body 
letter has necessarily diminished in volume owing to the 
increasing use of machines, that many printers are having 
Linotype slugs and machine-set matter copper-faced for long 
runs and for standing matter. The printing quality is 
improved and the durability of the letters greatly increased. 
Many printers in the East are having their job fonts copper- 
faced. 

A History oF ComposinGc MACHINES.— So many requests 
have been received for the publication in book form of the 
articles recently printed serially in THe INLAND PRINTER 
under the caption * Composing Machines — Past and Present” 
that it has been decided to place this work on the market. 
The edition will necessarily be limited, as the number of per- 
sons interested in the subject is relatively small, so those 
wishing to procure a copy should write to the publishers, 
The Inland Printer Company, at once. The book includes an 
accurate historical review of all manner of typesetting 
machines, with more than sixty illustrations of various forms 
of composing machines, gathered from various sources, and 
technical descriptions of their methods. The entire matter 
has been revised and a large number of illustrations and 
descriptions not heretofore obtainable are included in the 
volume. In addition, an accurate and complete list is given 
of all patents issued in both England and the United States 
from the earliest record — 1822 —to the present year, giving 
number of patent, name of inventor and date of issuance, in 
itself invaluable to inventors and students. Sold only on sub- 
scription. Cloth, $3; half-leather, $4. 

THE accompanying picture represents a part of the com- 
posing-room of the Zanesville (Ohio) Signal. The three 
machine operators are David Evans, George B. Clarkson and 
W. H. Davis. All three were given their apprenticeships in 





LINOTYPE PLANT OF THE ZANESVILLE (OHIO) ‘‘ SIGNAL.”’ 


the Signal office and are rapid and competent operators. Mr. 
Clarkson is the machinist, and besides taking care of the 
Signal’s machines is frequently called upon by offices in 
near-by towns to repair machines or set up new ones. The 
manager of the Signal states that the expense for machine 
repairs is very light since they have been under Mr. Clark- 
son’s care. 
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Borper Desicns.— Another border design is submitted this 
month, the composition being by a student in the Machine 
Composition Branch of the Inland Printer Technical School. 
The design is that of a rug, and was first blocked out on 
paper ruled in squares and the copy written out by giving each 
character a certain designation, as a for the diamond, b for 
the quad, c for the black character. The distributing combi- 
nations were cut to cause the matrices to run through the 
magazine. It was then a simple matter to write out the copy 
(as the sixth line — 1a, I space, 2b, 1a, 30b, ta, 2b, ta), the 
design being set the narrow way. There are thirty-nine char- 
acters in each line and one spaceband, except in top and 
bottom lines, which are full border lines. Each line set was 
duplicated, so but one-half the design was actual composition. 
Thirty minutes completed the job. 
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trouble? The magazine is clean—free of oil, benzin and 
graphite.” Answer—AIf our correspondent’s query is cor- 
rectly understood, hair-lines appear when setting wide meas- 
ure (eighteen ems) and are not apparent when on narrow 
measure. In this event it must be that the lines do not justify 
when setting the wider measure, probably due to the mold 
disk locking too tightly against matrix line before justifica- 
tion takes place. The test for this adjustment is given at the 
head of this department in the present issue. The matrix line 
should be free to spread sidewise and fill the space between 
the vise jaws, and anything which prevents free movement, 
such as metal on mold face or binding of line in first elevator 
jaws, should receive attention. The justification springs will 
ordinarily drive up the wedges if nothing is binding the line, 
but additional tension can be given the justification springs if 
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SET ON LINOTYPE BY STUDENT IN INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


HicH AveraGces.— The daily newspapers of Chicago have 
probably the swiftest forces of Linotype operators in the 
world. There are no less than half a dozen men who average 
approximately ten thousand ems an hour. A glance at the 
following table, compiled by a committee appointed by the 
local union to investigate the averages maintained in the 
various offices, will be a revelation to many: 


Number of Average 
Operators. per hour. 


Sisal Watts Select cae san eee Beane enlaces 5 7,300 
CRINGE oil ciaceecec bees Re mcbeleWuceeds ne 12 6,900 
OUND lb ed Sistd/or ate CERRERE ESTES eee MeeHES 7 6,800 
NGEONU-ERONENE, Coes. o cn es Ci kiccee Wewuaceeen awe ws 14 6,300 
WNAGNR RS i ciclo tl We pe edes Cha CUA Chae Keoee we coe 13 6,000 
SY NO 5 6'9-0 5-5. 6 0 aV a Nae wesene seeks i ere ey 18 5,800 
GUTOUNE Siren sees Secu atde sas Pewee een eee eens 28 5,300 


Harr-Linges.— M. J. T., New York city, writes: “We 
use bourgeois, minion and nonpareil every week, about two 
days on each, and before using any font (three machines, 
three fonts to each) take proof of all matrices. For an 
example of my trouble, I took proof of font of minion Tues- 
day morning and found no hair-lines until Wednesday noon; 
then, while setting one galley eighteen ems wide, the font 
became loaded with hair-lines. I take utmost care of space- 
bands. I have had trouble on account of metal adhering to 
them. However, I clean them frequently during the day, and 
of late they have been very clear of metal. It is strange to me 
why the first galley is clear of hair-lines and the next one 
full of them. Can any adjustment of pump-stop cause this 





necessary. Of course, if the pump-stop does not prevent short 
lines casting, metal would enter between the matrices of such 
lines and appear in the print. Adjust the pump-stop so that if 
spacebands are driven to their full capacity no cast will occur. 


Burc Composinc MAcHINE.— This is the latest addition 
to the ranks of mechanical compositors. It is now some time 
since the first reports of its invention by the Abbé Burg, at 
Mollkirch, Alsace, reached the outside world, and ever since 
the reverend inventor has been hard at work completing it. 
There have been some reports greatly to its disfavor going 
around, but M. l’Abbé says these have all been set on foot by 
evilly disposed persons who have not seen the machine at 
work in the factory in Paris where it is being constructed, 
and admission to which is strictly forbidden. He declares 
that it is now finished, and fulfils all the claims he has 
advanced for it— Caxton Magazine, London. 


“UNNECESSARY” Parts.—A_ graduate of the Inland 
Printer Technical School writes: “Am getting along fairly 
well, considering the fact that our machine is now running 
without the pump-stop or vise automatic and various other 
‘unnecessary’ attachments. The trouble I had with the vise 
automatic led to the discovery that it was out of adjustment, 
also that the spring in the pin was broken in three places. 
I observed that the pin was not working as it should and sug- 
gested to the man in charge that we remove it and see what 
was wrong. He would not do it then, but during my absence 
he removed it and found the spring broken as stated. I went 
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to a machine shop and got a new spring put in, but the pin 
has been lying on a table in the office ever since. The operator 
has promised to put the pump-stop on so many times that I 
am tired of speaking to him about it, and have about decided 
that I can run the machine without these things if he can. 
One day he asked me how much play the matrices should 
have in head of first elevator. Told him I thought just 
enough to slide easily, as I knew of no adjustment for it. He 
had previously mentioned the fact that he really ought to 
keep that ‘ding-bat’ on the machine ‘to steady the mold 
wheel.’ Of course I chuckled, but did not object. Running 
without it, the elevator had become bent slightly and allowed 





out more than half enough metal to fill the mold. I took the 
plunger out and cleaned it, which was all that was needed.” 

Automatic Licut-up.— H. F. Wilder, manager the Enter- 
prise Company, Marlboro, Massachusetts, sends the following 
description of a device which is used in their office to 
“light-up” their Linotype machines in preparation for the 
day’s work. As the gas under the metal-pots must be lighted 
from one and a half to two hours before starting the machines, 
the advantages of an automatic light-up are obvious. A 
device of a similar nature has been patented in Europe, where 
it is quite extensively used. “At the request of some friends 
interested in the business, I send you a description of a 





A GROUP OF INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


Bottom row —C. Danner, H. Blumer, C. G. Alley, 
E. W. Stahl, G. Hoelcher. 


Top row—W. A. Johnson, J. A. Laurin, M. F. Devlin. 


too much play of the line of matrices therein, which sug- 
gested the question he asked me. I picked the ‘ ding-bat’ out 
of the pi box and told him I thought if he would put that on 
it would dispose of the trouble, so on it went, and, strange 
to say, has been there ever since. Last Sunday we cleaned 
and oiled the keyboard cams. He said it was the first time 
the job had ever been done —and I believe it. He made me 
keep the cams in place and return each one to the place from 
which it came. What do you think of that? One trouble 
I had, the line-delivery would go to head of first elevator 
and stop. I soon discovered that the link had been turned 
and elevator head was too low to correspond with line- 
delivery channel. Another thing that gave me a little agony 
was the distributor box. Sometimes the line of matrices 
would pass through all right, and sometimes not. I thought 
of perhaps a half-dozen things that might be the cause, but 
finally became desperate and concluded that the lift was not 
coming low enough to properly engage the matrices, and a 
slight turn on the adjusting screw bridged me over the diff- 
culty. Matrices dropping in wrong channels had occurred, 
but that seems to be nothing more serious than a bent par- 
tition. One night the pump went wrong and would not send 


device which is in successful use in our shop for lighting 
the gas under the machine. It consists of an ordinary alarm 
clock, with a trigger attached at one end to a screw-eye in the 
wall and the other end just reaches to the stationary winding 
key for the alarm, under which it is caught. Leading from 
the trigger is a line, passing over pulleys on the ceiling and 
attached to the outer end of a long lever on the gas-cock. 
This lever is about five inches long and carries a weight 
heavy enough to open the cock. A small auxiliary burner is 
kept lighted, the flame being: merely enough to light the main 
burner when the cock is opened. The alarm is set to the 
desired hour, the cord attached and the trigger placed under 
the alarm key, and the weight hung on the end of the 
spindle. When the alarm goes off, the turning of the key 
allows the trigger to escape, the weight opens the cock and 
the subburner lights the other one. It works perfectly and 
has saved us lots of trouble. An ordinary alarm clock can not 
be set until at least an hour after it has gone off. Therefore, 
if it was desired to light the gas at 5 o’clock a.m. it would 
have to be set after 6 at night. To avoid that bother we 
riveted two studs on the back of the clock, slotted to receive 
a flat piece of brass, in such a manner that one end would 
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just reach under the alarm key and prevent it from turning. 
The other end was bent at right angle, and is long enough so 
that when the winding key turns it will pull the piece of brass 
out from under the alarm key, and the second time the alarm 
goes off, twelve hours later, it turns without hindrance and 
releases the trigger. As it takes about five hours for the key 
on the main wind to turn, it allows plenty of time for the 
contrivance to be set at 4 or even 3 o'clock.” 

How to MAKE A Mourtupiece TorcH.— George B. Clark- 
son, machinist, the Signal, Zanesville, Ohio, offers the follow- 
ing suggestions on the making of a mouthpiece torch: “ Secure 
a piece of one-quarter-inch pipe about four inches long, with 
one end threaded; into this end drive a piece of old column 
rule tightly, so as to fill the pipe completely at the threaded 
end; then take a one-sixteenth drill and drill a hole through 
the center of this brass plug. Secure from the plumber also 
what is called, in plumbers’ language, a ‘reducer.’ Have 
the small end of this tapped for the one-quarter-inch pipe, 
and the larger end tapped for one-half-inch pipe; which, 
however, should be about four inches long. Take a file and 
cut openings in the ‘reducer,’ which serves to mix air with 
the gas; your torch is then complete, costing in all about 
20 cents. The torch which I have manufactured myself in 
this manner is the most satisfactory of any I ever used — 
and I have used a few.” 

ADVENTURES OF A TourIst.— A tourist operator writes the 
following notes for this department: ‘‘The day operator 
said to me as I came on duty: ‘Have you oiled up lately?’ 
‘Yesterday,’ said I; ‘why?’ He lowered vise, pulled out 
cotter pin and, removing the small gear wheel outside of 
mold wheel, held it up and said: ‘I’ve noticed for several 
days this was dry, so I oiled it good.’ When I recovered he 
was gone, and he tells the boys how jolly I am. Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. An operator in Eureka 
(California) put forth his foot to push the driving belt toward 
loose pulley at that point where belt starts around beneath 
the pulley. His foot went quickly around the pulley and he 
sat down unconventionally and in a hurry. An operator in 
San Bernardino, Southern California, forgot to cross the 
long keyboard belt recently, so half of his letters were out 
of the game. After much worry and hurried ‘peeps’ at the 
distributor, justification springs, metal-pot, clutch, vise, mouth- 
piece and air-pump, and laying on the chair, floor and adjoin- 
ing table all the tools, wrenches and extra machine parts, 
screws, nuts and nails in the house, to the admiration and 
envy of the office devil, the foreman, manager and president 
of the company, attended by the bookkeeper, editor and lady 
reporter came in, leading, like a lamb to the slaughter, the 
tourist operator who arrived in town thus opportunely. 
With dejection in his heart, despair on his brow and sweating 
great beads of perspiration, the operator was minutely intent 
upon examining the rubber roll which he had desperately 
and tremblingly removed, when lo! to cap the climax the above 
august personages assembled suddenly and solemnly in his 
astonished presence. He hurriedly stuck in the roll, tightened 
the screw and slipped on the belt, straight as before,’and sat 
down on his chair, pounding furiously away, but only a few 
of his ‘mats’ came gaily at his touch. But ‘Ireland to the 
rescue.” Our tourist, whom we will call ‘Smith,’ caught on, 
and, slipping off the belt, he seized a pliers and turned the 
roll. Down the matrices came, a dozen strong, and with a 
crossed belt they are still coming. The carriage was like- 
wise out on strike, refusing to come back far enough. This 
also was speedily righted and Smith went on his way 
rejoicing.” 

ScREW-DRIVERS.— The screw-driver is perhaps the most 
abused tool in the kit of the average mechanic. It is often 
used as a pinch-bar, a chisel or a drift. Rarely is it in proper 
condition to do the work for which it is intended. Often only 
one size of screw-driver is used for all sizes of screws, the 
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point being filed as occasion demands to make it fit the slots 
of screws varying greatly in size. At least three sizes of 
screw-drivers should be provided with Linotype tool kits — 
four-inch, six-inch and eight-inch. The length of the blade 
only is measured in calculating the lengths of screw-drivers. 
Many operators will attempt to start a large screw with a 
small screw-driver, with the invariable result of twisting or 
damaging the point. A size should be selected appropriate to 
the size of the screw. If in regrinding the points of screw- 
drivers the faces are extended at right angles instead of 
with the usual taper the blade will be less liable to slip out of 
engagement with the screw-head when in use. In selecting 
screw-drivers only those made with the steel extending 
through the entire length of handle should be chosen. The 
handles of these are less liable to crack and no damage will 
result if the hammer is used to assist in starting a recalci- 
trant screw. The blade should be of tough steel, but not 
glass hard, as if tempered too highly it will readily break when 
a strain is put upon it. 

MoNnoTYPES IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE.— For 
many months past rumors have been rife of the purchase of 
typesetting machines by the Public Printer for use in the 
Government Printing-office at Washington. It has several 
times been announced in the press than Linotypes were to be 
installed. The Wood & Nathan Company, selling agents of 
the Monotype machine, now announce that the Public Printer 
has decided to install the Monotype, and has ordered a battery 
of twenty-eight machines. Any one at all familiar with Gov- 
ernment publications is aware of the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the composition is what is termed “ rule-and-figure ” 
work — tabular matter, which is kept standing and picked up 
and corrected from time to time. The adaptability of the 
Monotype for this class of composition was perhaps what 
decided the Public Printer in its favor, as no other typesetting 
machine can profitably handle tabular work requiring vertical 
brass rules. Another strong point in favor of the Monotype 
is the fact that, as a typecasting machine, it can supply all 
the body type and much of the display type needed in the 
Government Printing-office, as, with the sort-casting attach- 
ment, all sizes up to thirty-six-point can be made for the case. 
Mr. Paul Nathan, of the Wood & Nathan Company, who has 
been looking after the Monotype’s interests in Washington, is 
to be congratulated on his success in installing the Monotype 
in the face of active opposition to the introduction of type- 
setting machines into the Government Printing-office. 


Font DistINGUISHER.—“ Operator” writes: “In changing 
from small pica to brevier magazine, I was at rear of the 
machine and ready to move the font distinguisher. ‘Two 
turns there, my boy,’ the machinist exclaimed. ‘Bet you the 
cigars it’s three, I said. He got up and made two turns and 
to my surprise the matrices started —but I might add that 
they kept going after the third turn was made. Then I asked 
him if my theory of ‘one turn for each point’ was not cor- 
rect —and he replied, ‘I can’t answer.’ Then I thought of 
the homely old saw that ‘confession is good for the soul.’ 
I would like, however, to have you explain this point.” 
Answer.—The operator’s theory of one turn of the font dis- 
tinguisher for each point change in type was correct, but he 
failed to note the exceptions to the rule. The font notch for 
bourgeois (or 9-point) is in the same position as the notch for 
agate (or 5'4-point), therefore there would only be two steps 
between 8 and 11 point. If the matrices continued to feed 
after the third turn was made it shows that the font dis- 
tinguisher was broken off or damaged. There are no indi- 
vidual notches for 5, 9, 12 or- 14 point matrices, these sharing 
the notches for 11, 514, 6 and 7 point, respectively. The rea- 
son for this somewhat confusing arrangement of font nicks 
is found in the. fact that in the early matrices 5, 9, 12 and 
14 point were not contemplated, and when these faces were 
cut later it was necessary to “double up” on the font nicks 
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as the new fonts were added. An elaborate scale, showing 
the scheme of font and face marks on matrices can be had 
on application to the Linotype Company. 

TYPEWRITER AND LiNotypE.— The typewriter and_ the 
Linotype have proven two of the greatest labor-saving inven- 
tions for the printing-office in recent years, but few men are to 
be found who are familiar with the workings of both. H. M. 
Long, city editor of the Flint Daily News, published at 
Flint, Michigan, however, uses both to advantage and is as 
much at ease with one as the other. But his typewriter is 
such that none of the typewriter operators in the city are able 
to use it. The typewriter has what is as near the Linotype 
keyboard as it is possible to make. Three years ago the News 
installed a Linotype, but for over two years no one about the 
office, save the machinist-operator, knew anything of its 
working parts. In the event of the illness of the operator the 
paper had to resort to hand composition, and there was a 
consequent scurrying for typos. During his spare time, Mr. 
Long took up the study of the machine, and at the end of a 
month, in which his practice came in at noon and after going 
to press, was able to compose the paper during the absence of 
the operator from the city. He has reached a speed of 250 
lines an hour in less than four months from the date of his 
first lesson. But the two keyboards were confusing and Mr. 
Long determined upon securing a typewriter with a keyboard 
as much like the Linotype as possible. Now he uses a Smith 
Premier, the keyboard being as follows: 


eb SS wre ae ee Se ex 
Phen bh: ca 8 Tf HMB Z 
an he ,A4°o AR PoC ss 
od@wk. 40 OO DWK ? 
a Ag 5d ALO’ BO ey 
rap 1 Foe" NUS yf 
Gc 3 space bar - ! 


The typewriter has certainly proven of value in serving to 
hold in memory the Linotype keyboard. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks us what we consider a fair speed 
for Monotype keyboard operators, taking the work as it runs 
in the average book and job office. It is not easy to answer 
this accurately, as so much of the work set on the Monotype 
is extra-priced matter. Still, taking all classes of composition, 
the average, measuring everything single, should not fall much 
below 4,000 ems per hour. While this may seem a low aver- 
age to some, it must be remembered that Monotype operators 
are able to maintain the same rate hour after hour, and that 
4,000 per hour kept up all day is a very high rate of speed. 
Speeds of 10,000 ems per hour have been made on double- 
priced matter. 

TRANSFER CARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT.— An operator sends the 
following incident to show how little some machinists in charge 
of Linotype plants know: “In watching the machine the 
other day I found that the transfer carriage was not coming 
back far enough to lock at the time it should. The end of the 
trip lever would rest on top of the block until the machine 
started, when the jar consequent upon the starting would 
cause it to drop in place and lock the carriage. Had it failed 
to lock, I can see how it would cause the line to be pied, if 
the distributor stopped and held the second elevator up. I 
called the attention of the machinist to this matter, and here 
is where the fun began. He proposed to make the adjustment 
to bring the transfer carriage back to lock. He went to 
screwing on the turnbuckle and told me to watch the carriage 
and tell him when it moved back to where it should be. Well, 
I watched but did not see it move any and do not think it has 
done so yet, although the spaceband shifter moved about 
one-fourth inch, which, of course, had to be restored to 
place. It convinced him of the fact on which I insisted in 
the start, that the turnbuckle would not alter the adjustment 
Told him I thought he would make better 


of the carriage. 
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time by moving the roller a bit closer to the cam. This he 
did not like to do, ‘for fear of causing more trouble,’ but 
took off the trip lever and dressed down the end, which, of 
course, will serve the purpose. Now you can laugh with me.” 


SPACEBAND CLEANING.—J. C. E., Washington, D. C,, 
writes: “I have been taking care of Linotype machines for 
upward of nine years, and during that time have found that 
spacebands are the one thing that require constant care and 
watching, not on account of gathering metal, but on account 
of the possibility of loose sleeves. I have found, too, that 
metal on the bands, or hot metal, is not the only thing that 
The bands may be smooth and clean, yet 
hair-lines show in the proof. Where I am employed at pres- 
ent there are three machines. They are about six or seven 
years old, and during this time enough ‘sorts’ have been 
used to run five or six machines. We have had the misfortune 
to change machinists rather frequently, and each man’s 
method of cleaning bands varied. Each man said that his 
method was the best. No. 1 had been using a board over 
which a piece of cloth was stretched and graphite rubbed 
well into the cloth. This method gave good results, and the 
‘mats’ lasted for about three years. This man left, and 
his place was taken by another. No. 2 claimed this method 
was harmful, and did away with the board. His directions 
were to rub flat, and if the little black spot did not disappear, 
to catch the band by the end and rub the sleeve. In about 
three weeks hair-lines again appeared. I immediately went 
back to the method employed by No. 1 and was pleased to 
observe the disappearance of hair-lines. Then I read in THE 
INLAND PRINTER of a machinist who had discovered a method 
which seemed superior to any I knew of. He had a board 
cut in a circular form and screwed to the intermediate shaft; 
this was covered with a thick layer of felt, into which was 
rubbed a solution of oil and graphite. The bands were to be 
held against this revolving wheel. I tried this method and it 
gave good results, but it did not take off that dark spot or 
polish the band; just made them slide easy. That set me think- 
ing. So I went in search of information. I proceeded to 
the evening newspaper office and saw the machinist in charge 
of that plant and asked him how he cleaned his bands. He 
very courteously showed me. He used a felt wheel about 
one-half inch thick and about five or six inches in diameter, 
mounted on a shaft and run by belted power. This method 
he assured me gave very satisfactory results and I proceeded 
to install one in our office. This wheel, when in operation, 
revolved at the rate of about two thousand revolutions a 
minute. The bands were to be held against the rim lightly. 
It caused the dark spot to fade away almost instantly and the 
rest of the band was rubbed accordingly. Again there was 
a change of machinist. When No. 3 saw me cleaning the 
bands on the wheel he had a fit; said only a blacksmith 
could think of anything like that. Why, it would wear the 
bands out, etc. And the wheel was of felt! Think of that! 
He showed me how he wanted it done; rubbed on a board 
with graphite; rub flat, then take the band by the end and 
rub the sleeve. There’s the trouble; when you get the band 
by one end and rub the other end you put the pressure on 
the sleeve and in time loosen it from the band. It is impos- 
sible to avoid it by this method. When the sleeve is loose 
it goes down in the jaws in a line of matrices with the edges 
about .oor of an inch shy; out comes the hot metal; then 
hair-lines are observed, yet no metal appears on the bands. 
Once again there was a change, and No. 4 said it was a good 
idea, and to clean the bands on the wheel. One day the fore- 
man came down and said he did not want the bands cleaned 
on that wheel. Started on the board again, with the same 
results as to hair-lines, and I suppose we will go on doing 
the same thing until some one recognizes the practical value 
of this idea, the same as a good many machinists that I know 
who are using the felt wheel.” 


makes _ hair-lines. 
































BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 
LirHocRaPHiIc SpEcIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 


style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

As THE most useful tool known for assisting the artist, 
either in sketching, retouching photographs or for making 
certain color plates on stone, the air brush certainly takes the 
lead. 

Tue lithographic trade has emerged from the recent scrim- 
mage without much loss. There is plenty of work all around, 
considering that we are facing another imbroglio in Novem- 
ber. A friendly feeling is again existing between all factions 
in the trade. 

REGISTERING CoLor AND EMBossING PLates.— When making 
color plates which are to be registered to embossing plates, it 
is much better to have the offsets made directly from the 
metal plate than to make the colors first and then let the 
die-sinker fit his die to the lithographing. The impressions 
are easily made on the lithograph hand-press and then “ off- 
set” on stone. 


A New System oF HARMONY oR CONTRAST OF CoLors.—The 
color student will hereafter experience no trouble in making 
himself acquainted with the positive or negative color values; 
by a very simple arithmetical system he will be able to add a 
second or third to a given color no matter how subtle the 
shade, either for the purpose of obtaining a harmony or a 
contrast. 


Time ReQuireD TO GRAIN THE LITHOGRAPHIC STONE.— 
“ Artist,” Harlem, New York, writes: “Would you kindly 
tell me through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER how 
long it should take a man to put a fine grain on a stone about 
40 by 60 inches?” Answer. The time required to put a 
stone of that size in condition for the artist is about two 
hours, of course, provided the man is a professional stone- 
grainer. 


TINTING oF Zinc PLATES WHILE Printinc.—P. M., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, writes: “I have been trying to etch zinc 
plates with nitric acid and gum, to which I have added gall- 
apple tincture (50 parts gum, 5 parts nitric and 5 parts gall- 
apple tincture). The plates, however, catch a tint after pulling 
a small number of impressions. Have I got the wrong pro- 
portion?” Answer.— The gall-apple tincture is all right, only 
it should be stronger, and I should advise the addition of 
phosphoric acid; for instance, 50 parts of dissolved gum 
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arabic, 10 parts of gall-apple decoction and 5 parts of phos- 
phoric acid. For greater strength increase the amount of the 
phosphoric; for a weaker etch, increase the amount of the 
gum arabic. 


THe New Puivippines’ BANKNOTE CuRRENCY.—The new 
currency of the Philippine Islands represents $2, $5, $10, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 bills. The designs have been 
gotten up in a very attractive manner, but are much smaller 
than our money here. The largest amount on any paper now 
turned out at the Treasury Department is for the four per 
cent consols of $50,000 each. The average bill in daily circu- 
lation lasts about four years. 

NINE-HOUR Day For LITHOGRAPHERS IN AustTRIA.—The 
Austrian Senefelder Association has secured a new scale of 
wages and hours of labor for its members, according fd the 
Caxton Magazine. Overtime is to be paid extra. The appren- 
ticeship is to be fixed at four years and not more than one 
apprentice is to be allowed to every three workmen. Condi- 
tions a short time ago in Budapest were such that out of a 
total of ninety-four lithographers, fifty-eight were apprentices, 
and out of one hundred and forty-two lithographic printers, 
sixty-four were apprentices. 


THE place at which Franz Hanfstengl learned his profes- 
sion of lithography was a modest Sunday school, started 
originally for the purpose of educating such as had not the 
chance to develop technical education and who frequented its 
rooms in search of religious training as well. He became so 
proficient at the age of sixteen years that he was called as 
assistant instructor at the school, from which some of the 
most noted men emerged, for, along with the religious features, 
courses in mathematics and natural sciences developed as far 
as this knowledge came in contact with the various profes- 
sions, and art finally became one of the leading pursuits at 
that Sunday school. 


BrooKLyN CAMERA CLuB Exuipition.— The work of the 
members of the above club made a brilliant record this year. 
For original thought, breadth of conception and masterly 
execution there was hardly anything to be desired. Among 
those of the members who distinguished themselves particu- 
larly are William H. Zerbe, Jr., Joseph Bossardet, C. M. 
Shippman, Edwin O. Torbohm, George D. Klipple and Robert 
M. Dalgleish. In fact, to mention one would necessitate men- 
tioning all, for the work was exceptionally meritorious 
throughout. One of the features of the exhibit was the excel- 
lence displayed in framing, which brought out the fine qualities 
of the pictures in a striking manner. 


THE fifth biennial congress of the International Secretariat 
of Lithographers, Lithographic Printers, Stone Preparers, 
Photo-Mechanical Processworkers and other closely allied 
arts and crafts, will take place in Italy, most probably in 
Milan, about the end of August. Its membership is growing. 
The following nations will be represented: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. It is 
urged that our home associations who have so far been dila- 
tory in making the proper arrangements to combine should do 
so at once, as the matter submitted. must be translated in 
three languages and sent in by the 30th of June, 1904. The 
address of the International Secretariat is Amalgamated 
Lithographic Printers, Mr. G. D. Kelly, J. P., 63 Upper Brook 
street, Manchester, England. 


OPENING FoR A LITHOGRAPHING ESTABLISHMENT.— Mr. W. C. 
Adams, Oklohama City, Oklahoma, writes: “Have noticed 
that the lithographing business is becoming overcrowded in the 
East. I write this to tell them to come out West where busi- 
ness is not overcrowded. Oklahoma City would make an ideal 
place for a plant having a large lithograph press and fitted to 
do fine commercial work. Oklahoma City has thirty-five thou- 
sand people, four railroads, one hundred wholesale houses, 
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with ten houses doing a business of over $1,000,000 a year. 
If a paper-box factory can live, which has a modern plant 
for making all kinds of boxes, why can not a lithograph house 
make money? Have done a good business with wholesale 
houses in the way of designs and it was suggested to me by 
a local wholesale manager that I write to the leading litho- 
graph journal. I will answer all queries if stamps are 
inclosed. Write to me or to Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.” 

At the recent exhibition of art lithography in honor of 
the one hundredth birthday of some of the greatest art lithog- 
raphers, held at Munich, the works of Herrmann Joseph 
Mitterer, who can be justly named the part discoverer of 
lithography, as he was one of Senefelder’s intimate friends, 
came conspicuously to notice. Among the most honored 
names of those whose one hundredth birthday was celebrated 
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gum tragacanth, but to no practical avail. The gelatin will 
not lie flat on account of the shriveling effect of the wet 
color, yet I have seen it done while in Boston a few years 
ago.” Answer— When a gelatin overlay is quickly wanted, 
ordinary moist water-color is‘taken, but not too thin. It 
should be worked as thick as possible, but when there is 
plenty of time and it is desirable that the gelatin sheets should 
lie perfectly flat, then oil color is used. It is hardly necessary 
to mention that the black or brown outline can be done on 
the right or upper side of the gelatin, but the color surfaces 
should be painted upon the back or underside of the surface. 
This insures a brilliant gloss to the color. 

Crayon Drawincs on GLAss Prates.— Etcher,’ New 
York, writes: “I have been experimenting with grained- 
glass plates, trying to reproduce lithographic effects by etch- 


ing on zinc for the type-press, but it seems to me that the 

















PARAPET, CLIFF HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
Photo. by P. A. Hachet, San Jose, Cal. 


was. that of Frank Hanfstengl. His portrait-lithography is 
renowned the world over. It: was he who started a litho- 
graphic establishment in 1833, which has been producing 
uninterruptedly ever since the highest artistic lithography, 
and the works from his own hand were the most numerous 
at the exhibition in question. Another great portrait lithog- 
rapher whose work was well represented there was Gottlieb 
Bodmer. This artist was noted for developing a process on 
stone which rivaled the technic of copper-plate engraving. 
Another conspicuous celebrant and artist lithographer was 
Wilhelm Gail. His specialty was landscape and scenes which 
he gathered during his travels. All these men were students 
in the painting school at Munich, and were painters as well.as 
lithographers. 

GELATIN OverLAYs—C. T., Glasgow, Scotland, writes: 
“ May I ask you for a recipe for mixing the colors when paint- 
ing on gelatin folio, as I have lettering to paint on such 
material when advertisements are to be shown to customers 
on elaborate paintings when it is not yet certain that the order 
I have so far tried oxgall in the color and 


has been secured. 





glass plate suffers too much in transparency by the graining. 
Can you ‘suggest a method or remedy? An optician says 
balsam will make the glass transparent again, but upon trial 
I found that this stuff made the crayon flow together and 
get smudgy.” Answer— Flow over the well-cleaned glass 
plate a warm solution of gelatin to which has been added some 
fine pumice powder. The gelatin must be thin and drying 
must proceed quickly. This will produce an agreeable surface 
for drawing upon with crayon or pencil. A much coarser 
grain can be produced with salt strewn over the gelatin before 
it is dry. I presume the final manipulation is to print and 
develop in the usual way. A glass plate, sharply grained, can 
be covered with a thin layer of balsam, for instance copaiba, 
and when that is dry it would have no dissolving effect upon 
the crayon and would leave the plate transparent. Linseed oil, 
boiled, or varnish, would also do. 

PrintING Two Cortors FroM ONE TRANSFER—L. DeV., 
Buffalo, New York, writes: “Will you kindly state upon 
what principles does the process of printing two colors from 
one transfer rest? I mean, is the covering of oxalic acid a 























safe proceeding in transferred work when you wish to bring 
certain parts up again after having printed the transfer with 
those parts thus covered up by oxalic acid? I was under the 
impression that oxalic acid would eat away the ink, even 
transfer ink, on stone. How would this method work on 
zine or aluminum?” Answer—The oxalic acid does eat away 
any kind of ink, but it will not injure that oleomargarinous 
limestone which is formed by the combination of the lime of 
the lithographic stone, the soap and fats in the ink and the 
resulting chemical changes effected by the acid and gum in 
the process of etching. This new substance penetrates below 
the surface, so that even grinding will not eradicate the work, 
and it is quite possible to bring up again a transfer that has 
been ground away from the surface of the stone. Therefore, 
a solution of oxalic acid is rubbed over those parts which are 
not wanted to appear at the particular time of printing, cover- 
ing them with a glassy coating, so that they will not print. 
They can then be brought out again, later on, by simply 
destroying the oxalic coating by a counter etch and subsequent 
rubbing up. This little lithographic wrinkle, however, can not 
be employed on metal plates, because the transfer ink does 
not penetrate the surface of metal, but merely lays on the 
surface. As a proof of this assertion, compare the appearance 
of a zine or aluminum plate after it has been grained off or 
cleaned from a transfer with that of a lithographic stone. 
On the latter the ground-out work will be plainly visible and, 
under certain conditions, ca» be brought out again as good as 
it was before the grinding, but on zinc or aluminum, the. work, 
even after washing away with turpentine, is forever gone. 


Tue TRIMMING, MOUNTING AND FRAMING OF PICTURES.— 
For the lithographer, sketch artist, processworker and, in fact, 
for any one connected with pictorial art, a genuine surprise is 
in store if he consults the first series, special issue, of the 
* American Library Series of the Practical Photographer.” 
There is presented to the reader a mass of more useful 
information than was ever gotten between two such unassum- 
ing covers on a subject which is so generally neglected and 
most always misunderstood — the subject of trimming, mount- 
ing and framing of pictures. We are introduced to a series of 
four highly artistic pictures representing the work of Alex- 
ander Keighley, F.R.P.S., showing to what artistic heights 
photography can be brought. The same can be said of the 
next twenty pictures distributed throughout the book. To 
show the effect of a mount when a trick or device is employed 
to add to the effect or meaning of a picture is well enough, 
but the real value of the book is contained in its exhaustive 
treatment of the title subject and by the fact that it gives you 
the experience and demonstration of such specialists as C. H. 
Herritt in practical instructions about trimming and mounting, 
with numerous designs. The articles all go into detail without 
unnecessary verbiage. Each subject is paragraphed with a 
special title, so that reference is simple. So all through the 
book, followed up with supplementary “Hints on Frame- 
making,” by George P. Moon, and various forms of frames, 
with the closely allied article on “Practical Introduction to 
Gilding,” by F. C. Lambert. R. D. Daly concludes the work 
with “ Maxims for Hanging Pictures.” The subject has cer- 
tainly been consistently and fully treated from an artistic, 
economical, chemical, mechanical, philosophical, practical and 
poetic side and from professional and amateur standpoints. 
The price is 25 cents. Published by the Photo Era Publish- 
ing Company. For sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


PREPARING THE STONE FOR THE ALBUMEN PROCESS.— 
G. H. D., Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “Could you tell 
me through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER how I must 
proceed to reproduce a print (which I have on glass plate) 
upon a lithographic stone? I am familiar with the rolling-up, 
only I am in doubt whether the stone is to be first etched 
before the print is laid on or not. Pages 64 and 65, I believe, 
are the only places in “ Photo-Lithography ” which refer to this 
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subject.” Answer.— The stone is to be of a first quality, pure 
gray, and receive a perfect polish. The words “ well dusted” 
are evidently an error caused by translation, and mean in the 
original text that the stone should be well rubbed off with 
pumice powder, a precaution resorted to in order to insure 
thorough cleanliness. Then it should be flowed over with 
distilled water, in order to insure the even spreading of the 
sensitive solution which is put on while the stone is still damp 
from the water. Then the stone is placed on the whirler and 
rotated until the solution is dry. Care must be taken to insure 
a thin film. The printing is then proceeded with, the duration 
of which depends, of course, on two important factors — 
clear negative and strength of light. The author states that 
these conditions being given, he prints two minutes in direct 
sunlight or five minutes in the shade; by electric light of 
three thousand candle-power, at a distance of twenty inches, 
with reflector, twenty-five minutes. When printed, the picture 
must be faintly visible. Immediately after printing, the stone 
is coated with solution “ B,” put on very evenly and left to dry. 
After that the stone is placed in a vessel filled with pure 
water. After about five minutes the places not affected by 
light dissolve if the stone is rocked. Follow this up with a 
pad of cotton to clean up the drawing completely. The same 
now appears a bright violet on a light ground. Continue 
development, without rubbing too strong; watch the deep 
shadows so that every detail appears clear and distinct. This 
done, .rinse the stone well under the tap, dry and expose 
again; then gum up and allow to settle for some hours. The 
work can now be rolled up with a stiff ink, dusted with 
talcum and etched; or the work can be rubbed up, as in trans- 
ferring, dusted with resin powder and then fused by a flame 
and etched up very high. 


“es ” 


SOLUTION “A. 
PINE hoc ha cs cree nvedsedavesdesstiaaeeen 5 grams 
Amma WASREOEEE. 6.n o.oo sccvcreercsicenses 3 grams 
RSG WANE « cov accacawedcandukouearadnen 500 grams 
SRM kg 6g cad cnc deekne nie ccaedcaths 15 to 20 drops 


“ ” 


COMIN: sc cactcadacaecseadeseueuveeatewe 250 grams 
OWN hada cedcearwaswecaceuenganeewustnaaes 50 grams 
WRIGGNOE ks «nae wawawe rode cecdasdheaweceeswcess 20 grams 
WRG a an uekcdagnded capone ekececsdeandeghanns 2 grams 
PASEO oad ch ivencdeccase Cacdncncadaan 2 grams 


Solution “A” is strongly sensitive to light and is, of course, 
used for coating the stone, before printing, in darkroom. 
Solution “B” is used for coating the stone, before developing. 

PHoT0-LITHOGRAPHY.— An account of “ Photo-lithography ” 
in the April issue of the J/lustrator and Process Review, by 
James Yates, shows that when the practical photographer 
speaks about lithography he is about as well off as when the 
average lithographer discourses upon matters with which he is 
not very familiar. We quote: “The main objection to its 
use commercially (photo-lithography) is the slow speed of 
the lithographic press and the impossibility of using type 
directly and by the same impression with lithographic illus- 
trations. But the signs of the times are that both of these 
difficulties are to be overcome by new mechanical improve- 
ments. Already two large companies have been formed 
to exploit these improvements, one terming its methods 
Planograph, the other Lithotype but both will need 
the use of photo-lithography. The apparatus and 
chemicals are, with one or two exceptions, the same that are 
in use for photoengraving but the transfer printer 
or maker will logically have to be evolved from the other 
workers in the photoengraving trade. We will give 
in the May number such details about transfermaking as to 
prepare the practical photoengraver for a change in methods, 
should one become necessary to him.” Now, this talk shows 
very plainly that the writer has gotten things a little mixed, 
as far as photo-lithography, Planograph, transferring and 
their relations to photoengraving are concerned. In justice 
to the lithographic press it must be said that in many instances 
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the type press can not compete with the lithographic machine, 
not only in qualitative production but in quantitative capacity. 
That is what makes the lithographic method a commercial 
success. Type is constantly used by the same impression with 
lithographic illustrations, and the same use was made of type 
over fifteen years ago. If these new inventions were confined 
to the use of the camera and the subsequent process of photo- 
lithography, the progress of the same would be indeed trivial. 
There is no need of the photo-lithographer, or engraver, or 
etcher. The manipulation is a direct one. The printing is 
impressed upon transfer paper and then put down on the 
stone prepared with the usual solutions of gum and acid, 
when it is ready for the press. No overlay or other nonsense 
which keeps a press waiting for hours is necessary. The 
methods of lithography and photoengraving are radically dif- 
ferent. We would not like to see the return of those “trying 
times which constricted the photo-processworker’s heart,” 
when he will receive the impressions from the Planograph, 
stick them together on a sheet 40 by 60 inches, pull them 
through the hand press and then proceed to “rub up” or 
“roll up” and bring out a clear and lasting transfer for the 
steam press. We are much afraid that the instructions which 
Mr. Yates would give the photoengraver would have to be 
rendered in a good lithographic plant under the supervision of 
a competent transferrer. The transferrer is the man who does 
the trick, but he must be brought up in close intimacy with 
the peculiarities incident to the subtle principles of surface 
printing. 





THE HISTORY OF BABBITT METAL. 


An erroneous idea appears to prevail in regard to the 
invention of babbitt metal, says the Metal Industry. Although 
Isaac Babbitt was the inventor of the method of using soft 
metals in journal boxes, his patent specifications makes no 
claim on the alloy itself, but simply on the method of holding 
the soft metal in place. 

Isaac Babbitt was born in Taunton, Massachusetts, on 
July 26, 1779. He learned the trade of goldsmith, and in 
1824, in his native town, made the first britannia ware pro- 
duced in the United States, but this enterprise proved unsuc- 
cessful. He then removed to Boston and entered the employ 
of the South Boston Iron Works, and in 1839, while an 
employe of this establishment, he produced the invention 
which has perpetuated his name. For this invention he was 


given a gold medal from the Massachusetts Charitable Me- . 


chanics’ Association, and afterward Congress granted him the 
sum of $20,000 as a reward. In 1844 the invention was pat- 
ented in England and in 1847 in Russia. After devoting some 
time to the production of metals he engaged in the manu- 
facture of soap, so that his name has become almost a house- 
hold word. He died insane at the McLane Asylum, Somerville, 
Massachusetts, on May 26, 1862. 

The fact that in the patent specification no claim is made 
for the alloy is sufficient to dispel the ordinary belief in this 
direction. Britannia metal, pewter, or an alloy of tin, 50 
parts; antimony, 5 parts, and copper I part are recommended. 
The latter alloy is somewhat softer than that now known as 
“genuine babbitt,’ which is commonly composed of tin, 96 
parts; antimony, 8 parts, and copper, 4 parts. The original idea 
in the use of a soft metal was practically the same as it is 
now —i. e., to make a bearing which would conform to the 
surface of the axle. It is natural, then, that the alloys used 
to-day are somewhat harder than the original material 
employed. It is also natural that the same Isaac Babbitt 
should have been handed down to posterity as the inventor of 
the alloy, although, of course, quite erroneously.— Power and 
Transmission. 


Your magazine is a helpful institution to the printers of 
America.— J. IV. Sullivan, Editor Unionist, New York city, 
New York. 
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In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 
tions of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. , 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepuciInG GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

DRAWING FOR REpRopucTION.—<A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municival School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PrRacTICE OF Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

Tue Ha.r-tone Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A_ practical man- 
ual of photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Thir 
edition, entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, 
postpaid. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
yo a ae for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
‘loth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By. H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
** Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. : 

Prior’s Automatic PHotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 bv 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Des1cn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 
for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 
tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This book has been designated as “‘ the most helpful work yet 
published on elementary design.” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 
plates. ‘Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 


AN INLAND PRINTER StTUDENT.— C. G. Johnson, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, writes: “I have forwarded a half-tone by this 
mail and hope you will be able to use it on some page of your 
July number. I have been a reader of your valued magazine 
for the past six years and especially the process columns, as 
I take a particular interest in that line and would not miss a 
single copy of THE INLAND. The formule which appear from 
time to time I find are practical and I keep them on file, so as 
to be referred to on short notice. Dry-plate photography I 
also work in connection with half-tone engraving. The photo- 
graph from which the cut was made, which I send you, was 
made with a ray filter to produce the cloud effect, or preserve 



































the clouds, which would largely have been lost otherwise. 
What little I know about half-tone making I owe largely to 
Tue INLAND Printer and H. Jenkins’ book on photoengra- 
ving.” 

SPECIMENS OF THREE-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS.— From Carl 
Hentschel, of London, and the Electro-Tint Company, of 
Philadelphia, come, simultaneously, specimens of three-color 
work. Both firms are among the leaders in this class of work, 
so it is interesting to compare their results. The chief point 
of contrast is in the greater brilliancy of the Electro-Tint 
work. This is due to their use of the slit diaphragm. 
Hentschel, on the other hand, employs only the circular dia- 
phragm and gets excellent results, proving that the slit stop 
is not essential to three-color work. The etching of the 
Hentschel plates is admirably done, as is the presswork, 
though I am not so certain about the color values. One thing 
can be said with certainty, that if the color-plate makers of 
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quantity of the chemical required. These lead slugs are 
marked with the name of the chemical and the weight they 
represent and are a great convenience. In the case of bichro- 
mate of ammonia, a quantity of that is ground fine in a 
mortar, weighed out into the. quantity required and then 
folded up into papers, just as a druggist does powders, and 
put away in a box. When a solution is required to be sensi- 
tized one of the powders is taken and dropped in. These 
simple methods are time and money savers. 


Hatr-ToNe Etcui1nc—E. Klimsch furnishes in his Jahr- 
buch an article on copper half-tone etching from which the 
following practical paragraphs are taken, the translation 
being found in the Process Photogram: “The sensitizing 
solution must not be used as soon as made, for the print then 
easily leaves the plate. It is ready for use after standing three 
days, and keeps for a month or less, according to the way in 
which it is stored. A copper half-tone is scarcely ever made 











VIEW ON THE CHIPPEWA RIVER, EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 
Photographed and engraved by Carl G. Johnson. 


the world could but make color plates like Carl Hentschel, 
they would change the whole style of illustration, which 
should in truth be in color. 

Reapy WEIGHTS AND MEASuRES.—A practice I adopted 
years ago in making up certain chemical solutions was to 
make up always the same quantity at a time and then, instead 
of using a graduate to measure the solutions, use the same 
bottles every time on a level table and have the height the 
liquid should be scratched on the side of the bottle. In 
making collodion, for instance, the height of the alcohol was 
on one bottle and the height for the ether on the other, then 
the cotton was always purchased in ounce boxes. The 
formula was calculated so as to take so many ounces of 
cotton. This cotton was taken direct from the boxes and 
stuffed down the neck of the ether bottle and allowed to soak 
there while the salts were being weighed out and dissolved in 
the alcohol, after which the alcohol-was poured into the ether, 
the whole shaken and the collodion was made. I noticed the 
other day that my photographers have done better than that. 
They have taken Linotype slugs or pieces of lead bases and 
trimmed and filed them down so that they weigh the exact 





at a single etching. The reason for this is that only the sur- 
face of the dot is covered with the enamel resist, and hence, 
after the first etch, the sides of the dot are attacked by the 
etching fluid. This brings about a general reduction of the 
total area of the dot, so that while in the etching bath a 
continuous lightening of the whole image is bound to take 
place. In the case of originals with not very deep shadows, 
the necessary printing strength may be frequently obtained in 
one etching by making a correspondingly darker print. But 
with prints of deep and modulated shadows this is not pos- 
sible, as the fine white dots in the shadows would be greatly 
overetched. The rule is that the first etch should be long 
enough to give the shadows their proper printing strength. 
lf it is seen from the proofs, in spite of sufficient etching of 
the shadows, that the latter are still too dark compared with 
the original, the plates can be taken further in the bath until 
they are sufficiently lightened. If, on the other hand, they 
are lighter than the original, the etching has obviously been 
too long and the shadows will have to be burnished to remedy 
the error. If the plate undergoes a quiet etching, the result 
is quite different from that in which the etching bath is kept 
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in active movement or is brushed over the plate. In the 
former case, the sideway action of the bath compared with 
its perpendicular action is much less than the latter, for the 
movement of the bath or the application of the brush favors 
the etching of the open dots far more than that of the closed 
dots of the plate, as the first exposes many more points of 
attack than the latter. Through this intensified side action a 
brighter effect is given to all the tones, the etch taking place 
more slowly in the shadows and more quickly in the high- 
lights.” 

THE FATHER OF MopERN Woop ENGRAVING.— Wood engra- 
ving dates back to the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
It was first used to print playing: cards. This 
pastime coming into disfavor from the church, the engravers 
turned to engraving pictures of saints. One of the oldest 
prints from a block of this kind is of St. Christopher, dated 
1423. A reproduction of it was printed in this department, on 
page 577, for July, 1902. By a coincidence, on the same page 
and month of 1903 was printed another paragraph about early 
wood engraving to which the reader is referred. Wood 


centuries. 





THOMAS BEWICK. 


engraving fell into bad repute once more and was revived 
about a century ago by Thomas Bewick, of New Castle, in 
the north of England. Bewick was born August 12, 1753, 
and died November 8, 1828, so that just about one hundred 
years ago he was in his prime. Bewick was a born artist, 
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Engraved by Thomas Bewick for the ‘* History of Quadrupeds,”’ 1790. 
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possessing what most successful artists have —a photographic 
memory. That is, he could look at an animal or bird and 
so retain the impression the object made on him that later he 
would draw it as if the object were still before him. At the 
age of fourteen Bewick was bound as an apprentice to Ralph 





An engraving by Dr. Alexander Anderson, after his goth year, 
copied from Bewick. 


Beilby, a copperplate engraver. The youth liked the work and 
succeeded at it. He tells in his memoir that the first job 
he had was etching designs on sword blades. While serv- 
ing his apprenticeship, a Dr. Charles Hutton wanted some 
designs engraved for his “Treatise on Mensuration.” These 
Bewick tried to engrave on wood instead of on copper and 
the results were so satisfactory that he worked more and 
more frequently on wood until he earned the title of “ Father 
of Modern Wood Engraving.” It was the “ History of Quad- 
rupeds” and of “ British Birds,’ whose illustrations he drew 
and engraved, that made him famous. Some idea of his style 
may be gained from the reproductions here shown. Our own 
Doctor Anderson reéngraved almost every block that Bewick 
did, so that a comparison of Bewick’s original and Anderson’s 
copy is interesting. The portrait of Bewick is from a rare 
copperplate. 

Tue Larcest PHOTOENGRAVING EsTABLISHMENT.— Carl 
Hentschel, of London, is the first one to reply to the query 
in this department as to the number of employes. He writes: 
“T notice in the April number of your excellent journal that 
you ask how many hands I employ. I think I may fairly 
claim to have more hands under my direct control than any 
other process firm in the world. At the present moment I 
am employing some four hundred hands, or to be quite exact, 
382; but as we are still building further studios, which we 
hope to have finished in a few months, the present number of 
our hands will then be increased to four hundred.” 


Cotor ILLUSTRATION INSTEAD OF BLACK AND WHITE.— 
Charles Walsh, of New York, writes: “German pedagogs 
have been preaching for some time the doctrine that illustra- 
tions in black and white are mere makeshifts, and that 
especially in educational books they should rarely, if ever, be 
used. What the German scholars think to-day, the world 


thinks to-morrow. They tell us, and rightly, that we see in 
colors, not in black and white, and therefore the child has to 
adapt his vision to a wrong plane in order to understand the 
latter. 


One has only to put black and white pictures and 









Dr. Alexander Anderson’s Re-engraving of Bewick’s Cut, 1802. 






























color pictures before the very little ones to see how quickly 
they turn to the colored ones and leave the other. We are 
but children of a larger growth and act precisely in the same 
way. With the improved mechanical methods, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the day of the black and white illus- 
tration is rapidly passing away, and that all our books and 
magazines will in the very near future be illustrated as they 
should be, in colors alone. 


THe First HALF-ToNE IN A Datty Newspaprer— The 
Youngstown Daily Vindicator devotes a lot of space to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, all over the statement made in the May num- 
ber, in this department, that the Daily Graphic printed the first 
pure half-tone on March 3, 1880, and the New York Tribune 
began printing half-tones on January 21, 1897. The claim of 
the Vindicator to be the first daily paper to print half-tones on 
a web press was acknowledged at length in this department 
just four years ago. THE INLAND PRINTER of July, 1900, page 
527, says: “J was unaware at the time the above was written 
that the Vindicator had, nearly four years before (the Trib- 
une) December 26, 1893, used a half-tone on its web per- 
fecting-press. I am grateful to the Vindicator for calling 
attention to my error and cheerfully put their achievement on 
record here, for it was an achievement to attempt such a 
thing. I was on the New York Herald in 1893, and suggested 
to Mr. Howland, the business manager, that such a thing 
might be done. He consulted ‘Jack’ Hayes, the foreman of 
the pressroom, and the latter thought I was crazy to think 
of such a thing. The Vindicator was fortunate in having the 
assistance of its printers, for it is to Mr. Charles T. Gaiter, 
the exceedingly efficient foreman of their pressroom, that the 
credit is due for carrying out, as early as 1893, such an 
innovation as the printing of a half-tone on a web press.” 

Recorp HALF-ToNE MAxinc.— E. B. Tinsley, of the Tins- 
ley Engraving Company, Louisville, Kentucky, writes: “We 
respectfully offer speed record on half-tones made in our 
establishment, May 26, 1904. At 11:30 A.M. we had a tele- 
phone call from the Evening Post, of our city, for a messen- 
ger, who brought copy for three three-column _half-tones, 
sixty lines. Change in screen from eighty-five to sixty was 
necessary, also, on account of nature of copy, two half-tone 
negatives were required. Two plates were printed, etched, 
beveled, proved and delivered at 12:08, thirty-eight minutes 
being consumed in the whole transaction. The Evening Post 
is located a square and a half from us and at least six minutes 
was lost in getting copy and sending plates. Nine persons 
were engaged in turning out this order. If you can tell us 
of any faster engraving than this, we would appreciate the 
favor.” 


THREE-COLOR SENSITIZERS FOR CoLLopION EmuLSION.— 
Baron von Hiibl, in Das Atelier des Photographens, tells of 
his success in making collodion emulsion sensitive to red, 
yellow and green. As is well known, it is already sensitive to 
violet and blue. The Process Photogram prints a translation 
from the German of his article, from which the most important 
facts are here given: “To render collodion emulsion sensi- 
tive to the yellow and red, the ethyl violet of the Badische 
Aniline and Sodafabrik may be used. It is ideal for the pur- 
pose, as it exercises no bad influence on the keeping prop- 
erties of the emulsion or on its special characteristics, and 
gives a sensitiveness in the orange which is at least equal to 
the sensitiveness in the blue. The dyeing of the emulsion 
doubles its general sensitiveness, and a plate treated in this 
way has four times the rapidity of a wet plate. This greater 
sensitiveness is produced as soon as the plate bearing the 
dyed emulsion is bathed in water, and disappears for the 
most part when the plate is placed in the developer. Ethyl 
violet is far superior to the older cyanin, which is uncertain 
in its action. For a green sensitizer, the purple red cyanin 
prepared by Doctor Konig is recommended. It consists of 
paratoluchinaldinchinolinmethylcyanin. The sensitizing action 
4-7 
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of this dye commences in the orange, extending into the 
yellow and green up to the blue-green. It gives completely 
clear, strong negatives and is as good a sensitizer for the 
green as ethyl violet is for the red. The following are the 
dye solutions recommended: (1) For red sensitizing (10 
c. ¢.)—170 minims of I in 500 ethyl violet solution are 
added to 35 ounces (1,000 c. c.) of collodion emulsion. (2) 
For orange-yellow and green sensitizing — I ounce, 200 minims 
(40 c. c.) of I in 500 ethyl red solution, or I ounce, 200 minims 
(40 c. c.) of toluchinaldinchinolinmethylcyanin solution, 1 in 
1,000, is used. (3) For sensitizing uniformly for all colors 
a mixture is made of I ounce, 20 minims (30 c. c.) toluchinald- 
inchinolinmethylcyanin solution, I in 500 and 85 minims (5 
c. ¢.), I in 500 ethyl violet solution. After the plate is coated 
with emulsion containing one of the above dyes, it is bathed 
in a dish of distilled water until the grease markings disap- 
pear, or rinsed under the tap until the film takes the water 
evenly. During treatment with water the color sensitiveness 
appreciably increases, and, therefore, until the plate is safely 
in the dark slide, the greatest care should be taken as regards 
illumination of the darkroom. In tri-color work all three 
exposures may be taken on an emulsion sensitized with No. 
3, using a plain glass in place of screen, with the undyed 
emulsion for the yellow printing plate, a violet green filter 
for the red printing plate and an orange filter for the blue 
printing plate. The filters are prepared by any of the numer- 
ous formule and adjusted by photographing the color chart. 
After exposures, the negatives are developed, without rinsing 
them, in glycin, which is best made from the well-known paste 
diluted with 15 parts of water. Addition of bromid is 
unnecessary so long as the temperature remains below 65° F. 





EUROPEAN TYPEFOUNDERS’ TRUST. 


“An immense undertaking, which is destined to revolution- 
ize the German typefoundries and German printing establish- 
ments, was entered into April 1 at the London Board of 
Trade. The title of the corporation, at the head of which 
several money magnates are supposed to be, is the Imperial 
Continental Typefoundry, Limited. The capital is estimated 
at present to be £1,000,000, but can be increased fivefold. The 
object of the concern is chiefly to buy up the majority of the 
stock typefoundries in Germany and the surrounding country, 
to unite them and have the entire control of them: That they 
do not intend to continue the business in its present form can 
be seen from the fact that about sixty Wicks’ rotary casting 
machines, with a guaranteed production of one hundred thou- 
sand type per day for each machine, have been leased for one 
year from the new concern, with the right of preémption. 
It is really thought that, with these machines, inside of a 
year they can recast the entire lot of type of all the German 
printeries, which, after careful reckoning, is estimated at 
18,360,000 kilograms. This recasting is entirely free of cost; 
each printery will receive exactly the same quantity of new 
type which it possessed at first, cast in universal and English 
style. Therefore, each printery is in duty bound never to buy 
from any new typefoundry. It is their purpose to secure for 
themselves for all time this entire branch of the printing 
industry. This explains the fact that the American type- 
founders’ trust, according to good authority, has interest of 
seventy-five per cent in the new concern—Die Buchdrucker 
Woche, Berlin, Germany. 





EDUCATIONALLY HELPFUL. 

I have been taking THE INLAND Printer for some time 
now and never could find but one fault with it, and that is 
that it has so much in it that I can not learn it all. I thank 
you for the help I get from your journal and the education it 
helps all printers to get— Henry S. French, Foreman North- 
western Printing Company, Loup City, Nebraska. 
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H. ROBERTS. 


BY W, 


Appreciating the need among printers of advice on printing- 
office accounting and methods of ascertaining cost, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER has secured the services of Mr. W. H. 
Roberts, secretary of the Audit Company, of Chicago, whose 
experience in establishing cost systems in the printing trade 
and in other lines has been both varied and satisfactory. In 
this department it is designed to answer questions in this con- 
nection, and so far as possible to show forms, etc., applicable 
to printing-offices, classified according to the number and the 
nature of the departments. The co-operation of employing 
printers is cordially invited, to the end that aid may be given 
to a better understanding of cost systems in the trade under 
the direction of a professional accountant. 


indicated in the following communica- 
the answers 


As the difficulties 
tion may be troubling some more of our readers, 
may prove of general interest. 


Inland Printer Company, Chicago: 

In your October number, 1903, you published an article on cost 
system and bookkeeping system for printers in which was a blank show- 
ing a sheet for the “ Monthly Earnings and Expenses” and ‘Resources 
and _ Liabilities.” 

In the items of “ Expenses” for the month, what should this 
include? Please give all the items that should enter into this entry. 
Should it include a// the expenses for the month, made up of the rent, 
heat, light, salaries for the proprietors, insurance, taxes, rags, 
gasoline, stock, ink, interest, depreciation, help account (including all 
productive and unproductive labor) and, in fact, all the possible items 
for the conduct of the business that go toward expense? 

Should the stock and ink be in this item, or does the “ Stock Used ” 
and ‘‘ Ink Used” lines cover these items? If these two items are not 
included in the regular expenses, but are accounted for in the ‘* Stock 
Used’ and “Ink Used” spaces, what is done with the stock that is 
received during the month but not used? Is this not an expense and 
should be accounted? If so, how is the amount used and the amount on 
hand to be separated? If the stock is accounted for in both places, is 
it not entered twice as expense? 

We are using a report similar to this one, taking ours from this copy, 
but we do not feel just satisfied with the balances, and it looks that the 
items of stock and ink were entered as expense twice. We keep a stock, 
ink and expense account in the ledger, and every item of cost toward 
running the business is entered against all others in the expense account. 


power, 


Our correspondent’s trouble seems to arise from his failure 
to understand how the items of “Stock Used” and “Ink 
Used” are arrived at under the plan published in our October 
number. “ Stock Used” equal to the amount on hand at 
the beginning of the month, plus what was bought during the 
month, less the amount on hand (inventory) at the end of 
the month. The of “Ink Used.” The item of 
“Expense” is supposed to cover all disbursements for 
running the business aside from stock, ink, pay-roll, contract 
work and repairs, and in a statement like the one in question 
disbursements under these heads should be 
included under “ Expense ”"—to do so would be double entry 
with a vengeance. In view of the fact that the plan above 
referred to is open to several objections, and, besides, is not 

fully explained as it should be, we submit the following 
outline of a system applicable to a shop doing only composi- 
tion and presswork, in the hope that it may assist the above 


same is true 


none of the 


inquirer and perhaps interest others. 

The forms and books used are as follows: 

Lepcer — Either bound or loose-leaved as 
latter being preferable where there are many accounts with 
but should be used only in an office 
There is no more dis- 
and a careless 
same bad com- 


desired, the 


customers or creditors, 
where care and neatness are habitual. 
astrous combination than a loose-leaf ledger 
bookkeeper, unless it be a card ledger in the 
pany. 

Casu Recetvep Book — A single two or three column book, 


the latter if discounts are given. 
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and 
second for cash 
account is 
If, as 
done, the whole amount of bill is entered in first 
column, the discount column is treated as though it appeared 


The first column is used for customers’ payments 
other items to be posted direct to ledger, 
sales and collections where no charge to ledger 
made, and the third for discounts taken by customers. 


is usually 


on the credit side of the Cash Book and the total at end of 
month is carried to Cash Disbursed Book and from there 
posted to debit of “ Discount Account.” 

Casu Dispursep— This is separated from Cash Received 
for convenience, but they may be combined in one book if 
desired. It is often much more convenient and economical to 
have them separate, and it is just as easy to balance cash 
between two books as between the two sides of one. This 
book should be especially ruled with headings, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and if all bills are paid in full at end of each month it 
will largely do away the need for keeping ledger 
accounts with creditors. 

MANUFACTURING JOURNAL — See Fig. 2. 

PurcHAsE JouRNAL — Where the monthly purchases, which 
must be passed to credit of accounts in the Ledger (owing to 
inability to settle for them by the end of the month) are 
numerous, a columnar journal is a distinct advantage over 
old style journalizing (see Fig. 3). 

ComBINED Cost RecorD OrpdER Book ANpD Jos TICKET — 
Bound and numbered both sides. 

Fig. 4 shows face of the two former and back of latter, 
which is made detachable by perforation. The face of Job 
Ticket (not shown) is same as Order Record, and in filling 
out is folded back upon it, both being written at one opera- 
tion by use of carbon paper, thus leaving an exact copy of 
the Job Ticket in permanent and accessible shape, while the 
ticket follows the work. The back of the Job Ticket affords 
space for notations of various kinds during the progress of 
the work. 

The back of the leaf containing Cost Record and Order 
(see Fig. 5) is used for posting in details of time expended 
on jobs from daily time tickets, which are filled out by each 
workman (see Fig. 6). If desired, separate forms of time 
tickets may be furnished for composing-room and pressroom. 
The employe need only draw a horizontal line from the time 
of beginning, putting below it the number of job and kind of 
work, and drawing another line when kind of work or job is 
changed. These tickets should form basis of pay-roll, thus 
insuring the accounting in some way for all time paid for. 

The central idea involved in the operation of this system 
is keeping books with departments or separate elements of 
These are “ Composing-room,” “ Pressroom,” “ Paper ” 
(stock), “Ink,” “ Outside Bills,” ‘“ Office and General Ex- 
pense.” To these accounts charges are to be made from 
Cash Disbursed Book (or through the Purchase Journal if 
accounts are run with creditors) as follows: 

Charge “ Composing-room” with all labor and superin- 
tendence (from pay-roll through Cash Book), a fair propor- 
tion of rent, heat, light, taxes and insurance and depreciation 
on type and furniture at a liberal figure—at least one per 
cent per month. 

Charge “ Pressroom” in same manner and, in addition to 
items specified for “Composing-room,”- all the power cost, 
including engineer, fuel and engineroom supplies; also repairs 
to presses and power plant. The only exception to this is 
where a power paper-cutter is used, when a fair percentage 
of the total power cost should be charged to the “ Paper” 
(stock) account. This account should also stand its share 
of rent, light, heat, taxes and insurance and wages of any one 
employed in handling and cutting. This account is also to be 
charged with all purchases of stock, with cost of delivery of 
same to the shop. 

“Ink Account” is charged with purchases and charges 
thereon for delivery, and if of sufficient importance to warrant 


with 


cost. 
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the necessary figuring, should also bear its share of insurance, 
etc., same as the others. 

“Outside Bills” represents all the items of purchases and 
outside labor specially ordered for a particular job, except 


paper. 
“ Office and General Expense” covers balance of rent, light, 


heat, office wages, supplies and sundry disbursements, except 
repaid loans, dividends or personal drawings of proprietor 
above fair wages, interest, discount and bad debts or expense 
in connection therewith. 

Of course no payment for new machinery or property is to 
be treated as part of office expense, but such items should be 
charged to “ Plant Account.” Repairs should be charged to 
proper department. 

Having considered how the departments are to be charged, 
we must now find some way to credit them correspondingly. 

It is manifestly necessary in considering the cost of a job 
to include something besides the material used and the labor 
directly applied, but what and how much has always been 
a serious and puzzling question. 

Some arbitrary method of covering this unknown and 
fluctuating element of cost must be used, and the one which 
shows the best means for proof and correction as required 
must be conceded the best. If, having charged the “ Compos- 
ing-room” as above, we only credit it with direct or pro- 
ductive labor at cost, there would clearly be a large difference 
between the debit and credit sides of this account, and it is 
this difference which we must provide for in such a way that 
it can be applied to each job. 

In the composing-room it is sometimes impracticable to 
distribute matter as soon as the job is billed out, so that in 
such cases an estimate of time required for distribution is 
noted by the foreman on back of job ticket and the value of 
it is put in the cost column to which the total actual cost of 
compositors’ time has been posted. 

To the sum of these two an arbitrary percentage is added 
and the whole extended in the second column (see Fig. 4). 
This arbitrary rate may vary from thirty-five to fifty per cent. 

In the same way the pressroom labor cost is increased by 
an arbitrary of from forty to sixty per cent to cover indirect 
or unproductive labor, superintendence and expenses of this 
department. The figure necessary in the pressroom will prob- 
ably surprise most printers who have been estimating press 
costs as so much per hour or per thousand impressions. 

Paper is extended at cost and an arbitrary of from two to 
ten per cent added for handling, cutting, etc. 

Ink is extended flat; usually on small jobs the pressman 
or foreman can estimate closely the value of ink used, but 
on large runs or where costly inks are used they should be 
carefully weighed when issued to pressman and when returned 
weights and kind noted on back of job ticket and extended 
when costs are made up in the office. 

Care must be taken to enter in cost column all “ Outside 
Bills” incurred, so that aggregate may balance with amount 
of such bills charged to that account. 

A footing of all the foregoing items in cost column is now 
made and another arbitrary of say ten per cent is added to 
cover office expenses and then gain added or loss deducted to 
produce the price at which the job is billed. 

Having carefully extended costs and gains or losses on 
all jobs finished during the month, the figures from “ Cost” 
column are extended under corresponding headings in the 
Manufacturing Journal (Fig. 2), and customers charged 
amount of bill. If correctly done, the footing of first three 


columns taken together will balance the combined footings 
of all the others. 

If all the jobs in the house could be finished at once on the 
last day of the month, the footings of the department columns 
of the Manufacturing Journal might properly be posted to the 
department accounts in the ledger, but there is always the 
item of unfinished work to be considered. 
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Take a separate sheet of the Manufacturing Journal for 
convenience and on it make a list or inventory of all the 
unfinished jobs, extending in the various columns under the 
heading of “Credits” all the costs for labor and material 
which have been put into the jobs as shown by time tickets 
entered on back of Order Record, paper and ink used, outside 


\bills paid (or journalized) during the month, and in so doing 
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apply and include extension of same arbitraries as have been 
used during the month on finished jobs. 

In doing this do not enter the figurés on the Cost Record, 
as they would have to be corrected when jobs were finally 
finished, but make extension on inventory list direct. 

Foot all credit columns of your inventory of unfinished 
jobs when complete and copy footing on to Manufacturing 
Journal, following the last finished job, being careful to put 
in the “Sundry Debit” column an amount equal to the foot- 
ing of all the “Inventory” columns. This latter amount is 
posted to debit of “ Unfinished Work” account in Ledger. 

Now add Manufacturing Journal columns. 

Next deduct from “Credit” columns of Manufacturing 
Journal the amounts shown as inventory of unfinished work 






























the month before, putting aggregate in “Sundry” column 
and posting it to crepit of “ Unfinished Work” account in 
Ledger. 

The remaining figures in the “Credit” columns of Manu- 
facturing Journal show net production for the month, and 
these figures are to be posted to credit of the several depart- 
ment accounts. 

If the arbitraries used are exactly right, the debits and 
credits in the department accounts (except paper and ink) 
will be equal. If, as is likely, the debits are greater, then the 
arbitraries used were too small and a little arithmetic will show 
what rate should have been used. In this case the gains on 
jobs are too great by as much as the debits of department 
accounts exceed the credits. 

The “ Paper” and “Ink” accounts are exceptions to this 
rule, as they should at all times show a debit balance equal to 
the value of all unused material on hand, and the correctness 
of this balance should be proved by an actual inventory each 
month, at least until the system is in full operation. 

The “Outside Bills” account should always balance 
exactly, and will do so if all the bills of this kind paid or 
entered on Purchase Journal during the month are also 
entered on Cost Record, and so included in the Manufactur- 
ing Journal footings. 

If the difference in any account having an arbitrary is 
small, it is better not to change the rate till further experi- 
ence shows it to be necessary, since a certain amount of 
variation from month to month is unavoidable. Any unusual 
variation should be a signal to look for a leak, and should 
never be disregarded. 

An interesting table may be prepared showing for each 
three months the arbitraries used in each . 
department and the rates which, if used, would 
bring a balance of debits and credits. This 
will be, in fact, a barometric record of the 
business. 

It will be noticed that bad debts and ex- 
penses incident thereto, interest on borrowed 
money and on money invested, are not con- 
sidered. None of these items have anything 
to do with cost of production, but should be 
charged to “Profit and Loss Account,” to 
which “Loss and Gain” on jobs should also 
be closed whenever books are closed, usually 
at end of each year. 

It is manifestly impossible within the limits 
of a single article to answer in advance all the 
questions which perusal of the foregoing 
might suggest, and it will be a help to this 
department and to interested readers if they 
will ask questions, which we can promise will 
be fully and promptly answered in this column. 
Suggestions along the lines of ascertaining 
cost are also invited. 





INDORSES JOB COMPOSITION 
DEPARTMENT. 


Pleases send us THE INLAND PRINTER, 
starting with the April issue. We need it in 
our business, as does any printer that tries to 
be up-to-date. Allow us to indorse your Job 
Composition Department. We would rather 
have the advice of one good man than the 
opinion of half a dozen indifferently good ones. 
The writer has learned more since the change 
in that department about job composition than 
he did in a couple of previous years’ issues 
combined.— F. R. McDade, Tribune Printing 
and Publishing Company, Waverly, Minnesota. 
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A LADY TYPO HONORED. 


For the first time in its history, Columbia Typographical 
Union, No. 1o1, of Washington, D. C., has selected a woman 
delegate to the next convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Miss Anna C. Wilson, the honored lady, is 
the first of her sex in Columbia Union to brave a canvass, and 
her success is due to the determined efforts of herself and 
friends. Three other delegates were elected, only one of 
whom received a greater number of votes. Miss Wilson was 
born in Tuscola, Illinois. She spent her apprenticeship in the 
office of the Tuscola Review, owned by her brother. She 
joined the Chicago Union about twelve years ago, and later 
operated a typesetting machine on the St. Paul Dispatch. 
Coming to Washington in 1898, she soon obtained a situation 
in the Specification Division of the Government Printing- 
office, where she is now employed. She is sergeant-at-arms 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary to Columbia Union, and has been 
honored in other ways. 

The woman members of Columbia Union annually pay into 
its treasury $700. It is not altogether gallantry, therefore, 
that prompted so many to favor Miss Wilson, but a gracious 
spirit of fairness and an admiration for her plucky canvass, 
as well. 

Miss Wilson is an attractive, womanly woman, whose 
presence in the will redound to the credit of 
Columbia Union. 


convention 





COMES FIRST. 
When I have money I buy Tue INLAND Printer. When 
I have more money I buy a meal ticket— Arthur Canary, 
Ithaca, New York. 





MISS ANNA C. WILSON. 
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BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of 4ocal Typothetae and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 


A TypotHet® has been organized at El Paso, Texas. 


Tue Detroit Bookbinders’ Union and their employers have 
settled a difficulty that six weeks ago promised strained rela- 
tions if not a disastrous strike. 

Tue strike of Louisville Typographical Union to enforce 
an advanced wage scale for book and job men and the eight- 
hour day has gone into history with a defeat for the union. 


The struck offices are running with a full complement of 
men. 
Quincy, Illinois, and Madison, Wisconsin, employing 


printers want to organize and will no doubt have their desires 
realized in a short time. A board of trade is a thing of the 
near future for Louisville, inasmuch as the employers there 
are determined to have it. 

are of the demands recently made by the 
Association of Pressmen’s Assistants, of New York 
city, the feeders’ branch of the I. P. P. and A. U.: Sixteen 
dollars a week for feeders of cylinder presses; five nights of 
sach to constitute the week for feeders employed 
on night shifts; if a feeder works any part of the week as an 
extra, he is to receive a full week’s pay. Obviously the New 
York Typothete would not concede these demands and the 
matter has gone to arbitration. 

THERE are some instances of long service in the well-estab- 
lished printing-houses of Great Britain. In the London estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, the King’s printers, 
there are records that, it is believed, eclipse any in the print- 
ing trade. Taking the staff of management, compositors, 
readers, machine-minders and pressmen only, 209 men have 
records of more than twenty years’ service. Of these, 131 men 
have records of thirty years, fifty-seven of more than forty 
years and twenty-two of more than fifty years. In addition 
to these, several have retired on pensions after lengthy service, 
while one compositor has actually occupied the same frame 
in the same room for fifty-nine years. 


HERE some 


Franklin 


nine hours 


of the Typographical Journal, under 
a correspondent wrote: 


number 
Soston Strike,” 


In the May 
the heading “ The 

Boston Union has just gone through the folly of a hunt for a shadow 
and spent its substance in the chase and did not even get near the 
shadow, as the following facts will explain: The union has for the past 
seventeen months paid in dues a sum total equivalent to about $50,000, 
and to-day there is remaining the insignificant sum of about $2,000 out 
of the sum total. The major portion, or to be exact, about $35,000, was 
spent in an attempt to obtain for the members employed in the book and 
job trade a net increase of about $20,000 in a year — certainly a credit- 
able performance for an intelligent class of workingmen, from a financial 
standpoint. Of the foregoing amount of money, practically thrown 
away, at least $20,000 of it could have saved to the union and 
$16,000 to the membership at large if the members who so strenyously 
object to paying for their negligence and the folly of some of their 
brothers would but take the trouble and a sufficient interest to attend the 
meetings and express their opinions, or uphold the opinions of those who 
are able and willing to express views that meet, or come near meeting, 
their views and interests and the best interests of the organic body. 


been 


There is truth and wisdom in every word of the above. It 
is a pity that in the year past so many good and thriving 


The 


unions have spent their substance in chasing shadows. 
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bookbinders’ unions of Chicago are mourning the wasting of 
their substance in the chase for the enforcement of recogni- 
tion of a mushroom bindery women’s union, which was, at 
best, nothing but the shadow of a union. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Typothete, 
held June 14, the following was adopted: 

Death has been unrelenting in its attacks on the membership of the 
Chicago Typothete during the past year. It has deprived the organi- 
zation of its oldest, dearest and best members. It has taken from us 
some of our ablest advisers, wisest counsellors and stanchest supporters. 

Since the last meeting of the Typothete, death has laid its heavy 
hand on Andrew McNally, charter member of the organization, past 
president of the United Typothete, nestor of our craft, master printer 
of master printers. It has created an eternal vacancy in our ranks and 
left a void that never can be filled. 

Practical, thorough and receptive of new ideas in the business which 
was his life work, Andrew McNally carved out of this craft of ours a 
fame and a fortune that are monuments to his industry, honesty and 
capacity. His was a career that may be emulated with profit by young 
and old alike. He began life a printer and remained a printer to the 
end. Eminently practical in business affairs, he was also a finely culti- 
vated gentleman, and rarely indeed are force, enterprise and wisdom 
found associated in one character with so much amiability, patience and 
sympathy. He was a pioneer citizen of Chicago as well as a pioneer 
member of our organization, and as citizen and Typothete member he 
will be sincerely mourned by all who had the honor and the pleasure of 
knowing him, for to know him was to love him. 

As a mark of respect to his memory the Secretary is instructed to 
inscribe the foregoing tribute on the minutes of the Typothete and to 
transmit copies of the same to his family and business associates. 


MASSACHUSETTS maintains a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as a State institution which furnishes valuable information. 
It covers the whole range of industrial activity in that good 
old New England commonwealth. Here is an extract from 
the May bulletin issued by the bureau, which must prove of 
benefit to those who are engaged in printing and publishing 
in the Eastern States: 

PRINTING AND PuBLISHING.— There is very little difference in the 
volume of business in the market between this spring and that of 1903. 
Job printing is fully as active, but some establishments report that they 
are not so much behind their orders, although they are quite as busy 
as they were last spring. The opinion was frequently expressed that the 
strike of last February delayed work so that the rush now is the result 
of an effort to catch up. Establishments making a specialty of very fine 
work report more orders than last year, with a large amount of special 
work on which no bidding is required. The past winter’s business was 
also satisfactory. Generally speaking, there is not quite so much book 
printing in the market as there was last spring, but the amount is far 
ahead of the fall. Establishments engaged on special and large edition 
printing are fully as busy as they were last spring, but there is not so 
much work in the market this year, and they feel that the run will be 
completed earlier than usual. The trade, as a whole, complains of the 
difficulty of successfully conducting business in Boston, with its high 
rates of wages, in competition with out-of-town establishments with their 
lower wage scale. The owner of one plant states that he did the largest 
business and made the least money last year of any of the forty-four 
years that he had been in the trade, and all on account of the small 
margin in the work. Establishments are generally running full time, 
and from three-quarters up to full capacity. Wages are the same as 
those prevailing last fall, except in the case of compositors (hand com- 
positors on piece work and time work and also machine operators), whose 
wages were advanced after a strike lasting six weeks. The cost of stock 
averages about the same, with a tendency to stiffen on newspaper. 
Charges for presswork are about the same as at date of last report, but 
are a little higher for composition, with a hardening tendency all around. 
Collections are fairly good. 


At the annual meeting and dinner of the Boston Typothetze 
an address was delivered by Louis D. Brandies on “The 
Employer and Trades ‘Unions.” It was a thoughtful, rea- 
sonable statement of facts from which the following extract is 


taken: 

The right of labor to organize is recognized by law, and should be 
fully recognized by employers. There will be in most trades little prob- 
ability of attaining the best conceivable conditions unless in some form 
a union of the employes exists. It is no answer to this proposition to 
point to instances of trade-union excesses and of the disasters which 
attended them. We believe in democracy despite the excesses of the 
French Revolution. Nor are claims of the trades unions disproved by 
pointing to the instances where the best results have been attained in 
businesses in which no trace of unionism existed. Wise, far-seeing 
employers act upon the spirit or the hint of union demands, instead of 
waiting to have them enforced. ‘‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.”” The- 
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steps in advance have been taken often for the express purpose of pre- 
venting trades-unionism from finding a lodgment, often, unconsciously, 
as a result merely of the enlightenment which comes with the necessary 
thinking that trades-union agitation compels. Such successful businesses 
are, indeed, the greatest triumphs of unionism; and their marked success 
is due in large part to the fact that they have had all the advantages of 
unionism without having to bear the disadvantages which in their imper- 
fect state attend the unions. We must not forget the merits of unionism 
in our righteous indignation against certain abuses of particular union- 
ists. Most people admit the immense service which the labor unions have 
rendered to the community during the last twenty-five years in raising 
of wages, shortening of the hours of labor, bettering of conditions under 
which labor is performed, and protecting women and children from 
excessive or ill-timed work; but the services which the labor unions can 
render in the future are even greater than they have been in the past. 
The employer needs them “‘ to stay him from the fall of vanity’; the 
employes need them for their own protection; the community needs them 
to raise the level of the citizen. 


A wIsE king of ancient times is credited with having said 
that there was no end to the making of books. lf this wise 
king were on earth to-day he would, no doubt, say there is 
no end to the making of magazines. All of which make 
much more work for the printer, the pressman and the paper- 
maker. A man who counts his printing-plant employes by 
the hundred and whose work-shops and home are in a large 
Western city, believes that some large Western printing center 
like Chicago is going to divide with New York city the 
mechanical work connected with the production of the mil- 
lions of magazines turned out each month of the future. He 
contends that the Federal Government will soon realize that it 
is unnecessary to transport from New York city to the West 
the thousands of tons of publications that go into the hands 
and homes of Western readers. This master printer claims 
that the big magazines will soon be forced to establish press- 
rooms and binderies in Chicago, to which the plates will be 
shipped from New York, and where the copies of publications 
necessary to meet the requirements of Western subscribers 
will be printed, while the Eastern circulation will be printed 
in New York city. As he outlines the plan he would have the 
editorial work, art work, composition and platemaking done 
in New York city, as at present. Sets of plates would be made 
for the New York and Chicago mechanical plants. The paper 
needed for the Chicago allotment of circulation could be 
secured from the mills near by Chicago, and the same close- 
to-home paper-buying plan pursued with the New York 
allotment of circulation. Presswork and binding could be 
done simultaneously in New York and Chicago, and on 
publication day each territory could be supplied direct from its 
own printing center. This plan would obviate the necessity, 
as at present, of the long haul each month by express or mail 
of tons of printed matter on which presswork, binding and 
mailing can be done just as well in Chicago as in New York 
city. 


Tue decision of the Illinois Appellate Court, in which 
“closed-shop ” contracts are held to be illegal, has caused no 
end of comment in labor circles and among the employing 
The decision was the outgrowth of a resort to the 
courts in the Kellogg Switchboard Company strike of last 
summer in Chicago. The purpose of the strikers was to 
enforce the “closed shop,” and this was resisted by the Kel- 
logg concern. Commenting on the decision a prominent 
lawyer said: 


class. 


If such a contract is entered into, it is illegal and under the decision 
of the Appellate Court constitutes a criminal conspiracy, to which not 
only the union but the employer becomes a party and for which not only 
the employe but the employer is subject to fine or imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, or both, under our criminal statutes. There are a vast 
number of manufacturing concerns in this State that have written con- 
tracts with labor unions which prohibit the employment of non-union 
labor. Under this decision of the Appellate Court many hundreds, if 
not thousands, of employers, as well as many thousands of employes, 
have thus deliberately become parties to a criminal conspiracy of which 
the contracts furnish the written and unanswerable proof. Where such 
arrangements exist the crime can not be wiped out by the cancellation 
of the contracts, but a continued recognition of the binding force of 
such contracts, in the light of the recent decision of the Appellate Court, 
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may create trouble of a kind little dreamed of by those who have per- 
mitted themselves to be forced or lulled into them. The fact that 
laborers have the right to refuse to work for a man who does not 
employ union labor, or in order to better their condition or advance their 
wages, does not authorize the making of a contract under which the 
employer is compelled to employ only union labor and to discharge non- 


union labor. The rights of the employer and employe are, and should 


be, synonymous, but employes can not, by combination or union, with- 
out committing the crime of conspiracy, force employers to agree to 
employ only union labor. When employers do become parties to “such 
an agreement they are equally guilty of conspiracy. The opinion of the 
Appellate Court should be studied at once by every employer of labor in 
this State, and when the employer awakes to the situation that he is a 
party to a criminal conspiracy the floodgates will open and non-union 
labor will, I think, receive the protection that all of the injunctions and 
processes of the courts have heretofore been unable to give it. 
However forbidding the decision may appear, “closed shop” 
contracts will be made with unions, the finding of the court 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The case will be appealed to 
the Illinois Supreme Court, and, perhaps, on to the United 
States Supreme Court to secure a ruling from the tribunal of 
last resort on the vexed question of the “closed shop” 
contract. 


Cuicaco, which has been the seat and center of printing- 
trades labor troubles, is emerging from turmoil, and a ray 
of hope is held out of industrial peace. For two months the 
binders’ unions were at war with their employers. The trouble 
began over an effort to enforce recognition of a union of 
bindery women. The employers would not consent to recog- 
nition. The result was a strike in which the unions have 
fared very badly. Two of the largest edition shops and a 
score of blank-book houses have been lost to the unions. The 
men gained their demands in a half-dozen edition houses, but 
were forced to return to work in a number of biank-book 
shops on conditions submitted by the Typothete. The effort 
to involve the printers and pressmen in the strikes failed. 
The pressmen would have nothing to do with it from the 
start, and the printers at a meeting on June 12 decided not to 
go out sympathetically with the binders. Before reaching 
that decision, the printers called President Lynch, of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, to Chicago. That officer investi- 
gated the situation thoroughly. He held conferences with the 
officers of the Chicago Typothete at which there was a 
candid discussion of the situation and the causes which led 
up to the troubles. The result was salutary, inasmuch as the 
employers were in a position to prove that the striking binders 
brought all their troubles on themselves. Misrepresentation 
of facts by designing leaders of the binders’ unions had 
much —if not all—to do with the losses the unions have 
sustained. If the plain, uncolored truth had been told to the 
men at the start, trouble could have been avoided. Concerning 
misrepresentation, and the troubles it leads to, none who 
know the facts can fail to feel regret that the person who 
wrote from Chicago, under the signature “G. J. K.” in the 
Typographical Journal of June, did not fortify himself with 
facts before he plunged his pen into the ink pot of misrepre- 
sentation. Inaccuracies such as he indulges in retard the 
work of the men who try to establish peace between employer 
and employe on a basis of fairness and justice. This is not 
the first “call down” administered to “G. J. K.,” whoever he 
may be. He is rebuked for inaccuracy by a member of his 
own union in the same issue of the Typographical Journal in 
Which he misrepresented the facts in connection with the 
Chicago bindery troubles. 


TuHat there is need for a more thorough training of 
apprentice printers than can be obtained in the ordinary com- 
posing-room is becoming more obvious to the employing 
printers of the country. While it must be admitted that the 
thorough printer can never be made unless he has the actual 
and varied experience that can be obtained only in the com- 
posing-room, it also must be admitted that a course in a well- 
conducted technical school will give the necessary finishing 
touches that are required to make of the apprentice the 
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thorough printer that he must be if he hopes to reach the 
highest round in the ladder of his chosen art. The United 
Typothete of America, through its national officers, will 
very likely take some action toward establishing technical 
schools in the printing trades. The Pittsburg Typothetz is 
already deeply interested in a movement to establish a print- 
ing technical school in connection with the Carnegie Institute, 
at which a thorough course of instruction will be given in 
all the branches of the business, from learning the boxes to 
managing great printing establishments. It has been sug- 
gested that four technical schools be established in four sec- 
tions of the country, part of the cost of maintaining them to 
be borne by the United Typothetz, the schools to be a part of 
the manual training system of the public schools. It is held by 
some large employers that the only place in which to make a 
thorough printer is in the composing-room; that the aspiring 
boy can pick out no better training ground than the workrooms 
where he may observe and practice the methods pursued by 
the old and finished craftsmen. While there is strong founda- 
tion for that declaration, there is no use in denying that a 
finishing course will, in almost every instance, prove a vast 
advantage to the tyro at the trade, and none will suffer if they 
do not all gain a benefit. The technical school gives the finish, 
balance and confidence that will enable those who have had 
its benefits to pass those who have not in the race for advance- 
ment and increased responsibility and salary. It will train 
the youth to take up the executive burdens of the large 
printing-house, and there are none in the employing class 
to-day who do not bemoan the lack of men equipped for the 
positions of foremen or superintendents. Such institutions 
as the Inland Printer Technical School are proving every 
day the benefits of a post-graduate course in the printing art, 
and their graduates find employment in the biggest and best 
houses at the highest wages. The only force that would 
have to be reckoned with if the technical school plans are 


carried out to the required fulness, would be possible oppo- 


sition of the unions, but it is believed that that force would 
be brought to a realization of the fact that even though a 
youth had no training at the trade except such as was acquired 
in a technical school, he nevertheless should have the privi- 
leges of union membership. The test should be his qualifica- 
tions as a printer or pressman, not the place or manner in 
which he qualified. 





AN INTERESTING SERIES OF LECTURES. 


The first three of the series of lectures delivered under the 
auspices of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, have been 
reprinted by The Inland Printer Company and are now ready 
for distribution. The subjects embraced are “ General Work,” 
by W. W. Clark; “Commercial Work,” by E. D. Berry, and 
“ Stonework,” by C. M. Butler. These comprise a pamphlet 
of ‘fifty-six pages and constitute a valuable monograph for 
apprentices and journeymen. In order that it may be placed 
in the hands of all ambitious printers, the price has been fixed 
at the low figure of 25 cents for the three lectures. The sub- 
jects are fully illustrated and the topics discussed in the most 
lucid manner. Orders can be sent to Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, or to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





POETRY EVERYWHERE. 


A poet was talking to an editor in the latter’s office. 
“There’s poetry in everything,” observed the poet. “ You’re 
right,” replied the editor. “For instance, there’s a stove full 
of it."— Exchange. 





READ FROM COVER TO COVER. 
I read every issue from “kiver to kiver” and never fail 
to discover a world of merit therein— Sam T. Harris, Jr., 


Lamar, Missouri. 
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LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES. 
ie fourth in the series of lectures for apprentices, given 


by Typographical Union No. 16, was delivered by 

H. F. Harrison, his subject being “ Labor-saving 
Devices.” Mr. Harrison is an all-round printer, having served 
his apprenticeship in a country newspaper and job office, then 
going to Buffalo, New York, 
for a few finishing touches. In 
the early eighties he “toured” 
the Pacific coast and Sound 
country, working in all kinds 
of shops at anything from a 
pressman and compositor to 
assistant editor, collector and 
solicitor. He has worked in 
nearly all the large cities from 
coast to coast and from the 
lakes to the Gulf. He landed 
in Chicago in 1888 and has 
been here since, working in 
various job offices. For the 
last five years he has been with 
the Blakely Printing Company 
and has made stonework, or imposition, his specialty. Mr. 
Harrison’s lecture follows: 

“Those of us who passed through the apprenticeship state 
twenty or twenty-five years ago and are in the habit of giving 
to the apprentice a piece of work and telling him to do this or 
that, forget to tell him or explain to him the little details and 
principles which to us have become second nature. The first- 
class, all-round printer knows at once what is wrong, but 
never gives a second thought as to how he knows. He has 
acquired his knowledge by experience and experiment, and 
when the apprentice goes wrong the journeyman knows at once 
what is the matter, but seldom stops to explain the why and 
wherefore, but simply says, ‘Do this and you will be all 
right.’ 

“To learn the printing business thoroughly from start to 
finish takes a lifetime, for the best of us learn something new 
nearly every day. To be able to express in a clear and con- 
cise way what one knows, to one who does not know, is 
usually the work of the teacher — one drilled in that especial 
line —‘a specialist,’ if you please. 

“The three lectures already given, which were merely a 
preliminary to more advanced things, consisted of addresses 
on ‘General Work,’ ‘Commercial Job Composition’ and 
‘Stonework.’ These three practically cover the field, but all 
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of us who attended these lectures readily see the impossibility 
of covering even a branch of any one of these subjects in a 
single lecture. 

“To start with, we must go to the beginning of an appren- 
tice’s career in the office. Labor-saving devices need not 
necessarily mean mechanical devices, but any means by which 
time is saved and efficient work accomplished. A boy is 
usually put to sorting leads and slugs on his first days, and 
right here is where not only time but material is often greatly 
wasted by the compositors and stonemen. In a great many 
offices, in dropping forms, the loose leads, slugs and rules are 
shoved on a galley and thrown on the deadstone, to be shoved 
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and pushed around, until bent out of shape and in many cases 
unfit for future use. 

“Tt takes but very little time when a form is drepped to 
gather the leads up and put them on edge on a galley ready for 
sorting. This is the first form of saving labor and material ; 
and another thing — a warning to the boys —in handling metal 
furniture many a piece of furniture is made unfit for use by 
throwing on a stone or in a box; the corners are flattened or 
a dent put in which has to be filed or scraped off. 

“From the leads and slugs a boy usually goes to the galley 
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which has certainly been a labor-saver. Why the foundries 
did not adopt a system of face alignment at the same time is 
one of the mysteries which will remain unsolved, but it took 
nearly a decade for them to realize this necessity; and now, 
not only can we use the quads, spaces and type from one 
foundry on the same line with type from another foundry, but 
we can also use a line, or part of a line, of one series or 
font and a word or more from another series, and know that 
they will line upon the bottom, and in this we have the new 


‘lining’ system, which is another time-saver. 
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press, where, in a few days, he is capable of taking a readable 
proof; but how often is it he fails to properly wash his 


galley of type and the ink hardens on the face; or, if the 


cuts have been inserted, it fills the interstices between lines, 
and when it goes to press, the pressman has to give it a good 
washing in order to get a clear impression. 

“From the galley press he goes to the case, where he sets 
a few reprint jobs. Here he comes in contact with the new 
labor-saving devices; that is, new to us old printers, who 
learned to set type in the days when every foundry had its 
own system of measurement, and types of the same size body 
would not justify with the quads, rules and leads or with type 
from another establishment. 











FIG. 3. 


“In those days, to set a date-line in pica type meant, when 
you put in your date rule, to put a nonpariel, lead and card 
above and a card and lead, more or less, below, in order to 
get it to lift and align properly. 

“Then came the system known as the ‘point system,’ a 
system of universal measurement adopted by the foundries in 
an endeavor to cast a uniform, interchangeable size body. 
This was hailed with delight by the compositor, and it was 
not long before nearly every office in the country had dis- 
carded the old system of type and adopted the ‘ point system,’ 
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“From this we go to the labor-saving lead and slug and 
rule cases, where everything is cut to a standard size, and the 
lead-cutter is going out of use in the well-regulated compos- 
ing-room — catalogue and magazine ads. being about the only 
place where odd sizes are used, and then only to get close to a 
cut. 

“Tt now remains for the electrotypers to adopt a system 
of point measurement in making and mounting electrotypes 
and half-tones. When this is done the tedious task of justi- 
fying cuts will be satisfactorily settled and hours of valuable 
time will be saved in every print-shop where cuts are used. 
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FIG. 4. 


“At the case, the boy finds use for many labor-saving 
devices, first of all being the stick. There are a number of 
good labor-saving sticks on the market, an illustration of one 
of which I will give you (Fig. 1). It can be changed from 
one position to another immediately and accurately without 
any trouble, and without having to run to the rule or slug 
rack to get a size, being accurately marked off in nonpareils 
and picas, as shown, and when once set can not slip. Every 
jobber should have his own sticks in different lengths, and 
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in this way save time and trouble in a hunt for a stick when 
he changes from one size job to another. 

“ After the stick comes the composing and make-up rules, 
cut accurately and which are time-savers. We all know what 
a nuisance it is to have a rule a nonpareil, or even the thick- 
ness of a space, too short. 

“There has been but little change for years in the lay of 
the news case. A number of efforts have been made at dif- 
ferent times to introduce a labor-saving layout, but for some 
reason they have not met with universal success. 

“In Fig. 2 is shown the dustproof cabinet with the tilting 
brackets for cases. These are about as handy devices, cabinet 
frame and dump combined, as the modern job office can put in. 

“ Next comes casting-up your copy; and let me tell you, 
boys, here is the key to the whole problem of setting a job. 
In these days of system, a ticket usually accompanies every 
job, which gives you full instructions. You know the size of 
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FIG. 5. 


your type-page, the size of your stock, but, unless otherwise 
specified, it is up to you to determine the size of your display 
and‘ the size of body type to be used. Many printers will tell 
you that they always set their display and put the solid matter 
in what space is left. Well, that is one way, but not alto- 
gether the best, for if you do that, many times you will have 
to draw up or reset some of your display lines, in order to 
get your solid matter in, and your job loses its balance or good 
appearance, for in a job where display and solid are‘used, your 
solid very often has as much to do with the appearance or 
‘set-off’ of your job as the display. 

“Tf your copy is for a small job, such as a letter-head, card 
or circular, having determined the length of leads, etc., neces- 
sary, next, before going to the lead and slug rack, determine 
about how many leads and slugs you will need for the job 
and then get them, a few more perhaps than is necessary, but 
do not take to your frame all there are in the case, because it 
litters up your galley and frame, and then, you know, some 
one else may wish to use a few. 

“ After sizing up your job, if you are not sure how much 
the solid matter or text is going to make, set your stick and 
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set about four or five lines and see how many lines of copy 
it takes up in the type you have selected. Average the num- 
ber of lines of copy it takes to make a line in your stick, 
count all the lines on a page of your copy, multiply by num- 
ber of pages, then divide the whole by the number of lines 
necessary to make a line of type, and you have the number 
of lines it will make when set. This will save the time of 


having to reset because you used too large a body letter. 
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“Right here let me say a word on that good old subject 
‘justification.’ Possibly speed is as essential as anything in 
the trade, and style is also a necessity, but justification! How 
many stonemen have cursed their lives away and spent hours 
of time in making forms lift? They are legion. If a boy has 
his own form or job to lock up, he can hide poor work, but if 
the work goes to a regular lockup or stoneman, he hears 











FIG. 7. 


from it. In setting a line, always bear in mind that it has to 
be properly justified somewhere, and that it saves time to do 
it in the stick and not on the stone in a form. 

“Now, a few words on locking up forms and the many 
labor-saving devices in use for facilitating this class of work. 
First, we will take Fig 3. Here is a form locked up for a 


job press. After putting the page or pages on the stone and 
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placing a chase around it, put in the quoins necessary, then 
take your ruler and measure your space— top, bottom and 
sides —and determine the length and width of furniture you 
need and put it in. Do not glance at it and go to your furni- 































ture cabinet or drawer and bring a miscellaneous assortment 
to the stone, and, consequently, have half of it to clear away. 
“In Fig. 4 is shown a patent device which probably would 
be all right on envelope corners, cards, etc., but there is hardly 
enough bearing on all sides for a heavy form or long run. 
“Labor-saving furniture cabinets and steel combination 
furniture for blanking out space are familiar to most of you. 
There are a number of different kinds of this combination 
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furniture, and the only thing I have to find fault with is 
that most firms do not realize what a time-saver it is and do 
not have enough of it. Fig. 5 shows one way in which it 
can be used to good advantage. With plenty of accurately 
cut wood and steel furniture the matter of dressing up forms 
of any kind and size is an easy matter. 

“Tn the following illustrations are shown the later improve- 
ments for use with electrotype plates. Fig. 6 shows the 
common block in use in nearly every office. Fig. 7 is an 
unprovement; it shows the catches extending into the mar- 
gin, which allows a wider plate to be used than on the same 
size block of the other styles shown. Fig. 8 is made of steel 
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FIG. 10 
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and has catches or hooks on all sides and is lined to picas, 
as shown. This is a handy block for colorwork. 

“ Fig. g is a combination steel block, and can be made up 
in numerous sizes. The advantage of a steel block or base is 
in the fact that there is no give or spring to it, and, conse- 
there is a saving of time in the make-ready on the 
press. This block is the invention of one of the members of 
No. 16, and a man recognized as a first-class stoneman. He, 
like many found there was no one block or scheme 
which would answer all purposes, and so has introduced this 
block 


quently, 


of us, 


and is meeting with considerable success. 
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“Enough can not be said about the range of usefulness 
of the combination blocks and bases, for with these an office 
can figure on using any size plate or combination of odd sizes 
without the necessity of having them mounted at the foundry 
or else buying new patent blocks to fit the job. Fig. to shows 
how this block or base can be used on odd-size work in large 
forms. 

“ Fig. 11 shows an iron or steel base which is grooved for 
the reception of a nut. Catches are placed where necessary 
along the plates, and a screw inserted and screwed into the 
nut, which is shoved up the groove to the proper position. 
These bases are made in different sizes. 

“Tf time and space permitted, we might take up many other 
labor-saving devices, notably the Linotype and _ typecasting 
machines. At some future time these time-savers and the best 
manner in handling their product will be described.” 





STEREOPTICON LANTERN SLIDES. 


The Inland Printer Company has secured from Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, control of the stereopticon lan- 
tern slides used in connection with the “ Lectures for Appren- 
recently delivered by members of that union. As a 
number of typographical unions have become interested in 
the work inaugurated by the Chicago Typographical Union 
and are desirous of presenting these lectures for the benefit 
of their membership, arrangements have been made to furnish 
the slides at a moderate rental price. The subjects covered are 
“General Work,” “Commercial Work,” “Stonework” and 
“ Labor-saving Devices.” 
Inland Printer Company, 


tices,” 


Applications should be sent to The 
Chicago. 





READ BY ALL. 


THe INLAND PRINTER is the best publication of its kind in 
the world, so far as we know, and is read by our entire force. 
It is worth many dollars to any printer who desires to make 
himself worthy of a better position and higher pay, and we 
encourage our entire mechanical force to make a careful study 
of it every month— Russell & Sheppard, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 





















































Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


G. P. Farrar, Richmond, Virginia.— The suitability of old-style faces 
for stationery work, when properly arranged, is evidenced by the samples 
shown. Complex rulework on placards is unnecessary. The simplest 
and strongest display is the most effective. 

H. B. Lyons, Goshen, Indiana.— The heading is attractive and well 
arranged, considering the large amount of matter shown. Two shades of 
the same color would make a suitable color scheme. Two browns, for 
instance, a dark tone for the type, a tint for the color block. 





The letter-head is attractive, but 
its appearance. They do 
not ornament, as you say, being simply spots. They should be omitted, 
and in their place light outline ornaments of large size used. 


Cuarces Majers, Bedford, Iowa. 


the word-ornaments detract somewhat from 


Joun O’Brien, Chattanooga, Tennessee.— The question of fitness in 
type selection and arrangement has been very acceptably solved, and all 
the specimens are characterized by a neatness and distinction that surely 
gave complete satisfaction to all interested in their production. 

Eart Gaytorp, Atlantic, lowa.— In composing a panel design, monot- 
ony is avoided by dividing the panel into unequal parts. Usually the 
wording will permit such an arrangement and the design is rendered 
more pleasing to the eye. With this exception, the heading is suitably 
composed. 

T. E. Kittcrove, Denver, Colorado.— The card by its composition 
reflects the ingenuity of the printer rather than any feeling for the fitness 
of things that he might possibly possess. It is not a specimen of good 
printing nor is it an example of good business judgment to exhibit it as 
the representative of a printing business. 

F. Lours Arnotp, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Some arrangement that 
would not fill up the card with type would be preferable. The rulework 
is excessive, and something neater and more conventional would be better 
fitting for a business card of the style shown. There are more harmoni- 
ous combinations of color than blue and red. 
QuEEN City PrintinGc Company, Charlotte, North Carolina.— We are 
sure your customers have every reason to be pleased with the printing, 
judging by the specimens shown. They all combine the distinction of 
engraved printing, by reason of clean, sharp impression, the use of the 
best paper and inks and the good arrangement of suitable type-faces. 

Jester, THE PRINTER, Eaton, Indiana.— The headings are attractive, 
but not exactly original, as claimed. A trifle less space between the 
words of the firm names would improve them. When large initial letters 
are used they separate the words to some degree, especially when printed 
in another color, and less space is needed than if initials were not used. 

Express PusLisHINnG Company, Beatrice, Nebraska.— The cover-page 
does not entirely fulfil the conditions of style that the axioms of correct 
typography demand. The word-ornaments and underscore are not needed, 
and the mixture of capitals and lower-case as shown are a departure 
The panel should have included all the matter, making a 


more coherent design. 


from harmony. 


PaNKEY-HopGe Printing Company, Houston, Texas.— The two sta- 
tionery headings are interesting and attractive. The insistent use of one 
style of type, paper and color on stationery will become a valuable adver- 
tising asset. The card is well arranged, but the panel rules are crooked, 
caused by imperfect spacing or careless lock-up, and the word in color 
should have been in a brighter ink. 
Wa ter ReEpFIELD, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— The specimens are 
unique in arrangement, but the cards do not entirely agree with the best 
standards of commercial typography. Simpler forms would be sufficient 
and more pleasing. They are indicative, however, of care and thought, 
and would be suitable for some forms of advertising work, but are not 
good forms for stationery printing. 

Harry C. Gitpin, Windsor, Hllinois— The work is all acceptable, 
except the high-school program, which is faulty in many ways. The dis- 
play is unsuitable, both in type selection and arrangement, and the names 
of the scholars are too large and heavy for good appearance, although 
they may have been so ordered by the customer. In setting small trade 
notices, the firm name should not be divided. 

Hersert MAxweE Lt, Fergus Falls, Minnesota.x— The program offers 
no great faults upon which to hang a criticism. The headings might have 
been a size smaller and the dashes are not needed between the numbers, 
but, including paper and presswork, it is a very satisfactory job. The 


title as printed is by far the best. It has a dignity and simplicity that is 


The other one is an 


wanting in the other one, and is more fitting. 
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interesting arrangement and suitable for advertising work, but not 
adapted for the expression of the subject shown. 

Waverly Tribune, Waverly, Minnesota.— Good stationery printing 
depends primarily upon suitable type. The specimens have this desirable 
quality, which, combined with correct arrangement, causes them to fulfil 
all the requirements of the best stationery. An error in color division is 
shown on the bill-head by an excess of red. The name and the bottom 
line would be sufficient, placing all the panel rules in black. 


‘““TuHe HampstEAD GUIDE AND ALMANAC, 1904,” printed and published 
by Baines & Scarsbrook, 75 Fairfax Road, Hampstead, N. W., England, 
is a heavy book of 272 pages, 434 by 7% inches, filled with information 
of local and general interest. The numerous half-tone cuts are weak 
and shallow. The presswork is acceptable, but the usual display in the 
advertisements in most instances is an evident defect. In a book of 
this purpose a more substantial covering than paper should be used, the 
paper cover becoming dilapidated in a very short time. 

THE program of the *“*‘ Ham Show,” produced by the Press Club of 
Salt Lake City, on May 16 and 17, is a clever and breezy compilation 
of fun and fellowship, and incidentally of good typography, which, as 
indicated on the concluding page, it is the habit of the Reporter Com- 








The Ham Show 


Being AN ADAPTATION of the 
Immortal Tragedy Yclept Hamlet, 
By the Rising Young English Play- 
wright, Master William Shakespeare 












Produced by Mx. H. L. A. CULMER, and 
presented by THE PRESS CLUB of Salt Lake 
City, at the Salt Lake Theatre, Evenings of 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Days of May, 
Anno Domini Nineteen Hundred and Four 




















pany, its printers, to produce. It is set uniformly, including advertise- 
ments, in old-style, and is an attractive illustration of the good taste 
of such a procedure, and the office is to be congratulated for providing 
the possibility in the way of material for its composition in that style. 

THE style-book of engraved forms issued by Maverick-Clarke Com- 
pany, of San Antonio, Texas, shows samples of all the most up-to-date 
styles and forms of engraving, each one mounted on gray cover-stock, 
on which are printed prices and explanatory matter. These leaves, tied 
together with a silk cord, form an attractive exhibit of engraved examples, 
and is sent to prospective customers. It includes pages of description 
about the proper forms for different occasions, and by this helpfulness 
to the customer regarding work for which he has only occasional use 
should make it a valuable and efficient medium for the extension of that 
part of the firm’s business. It is bound to bring about a certain grateful 
association between good engraving and its producer that will prove of 
benefit to the latter in time to come. 












































New 


Tue Neil Campbell Company, 72 Beekman street, 
York, has secured the Eastern agency for the type manufac- 
tured by Spencer & Hall, Baltimore, Maryland. 


TuE factory and office of the Campbell Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company has been removed from Plainfield, 
New Jersey, and is now located at Taunton, Massachusetts. 

THe Monetary Times announces that Brown Brothers, 
Toronto, Canada, have purchased the factory and bookbinding 
plant of Wilson-Munro Company and will continue the busi- 
ness as an adjunct to their own. 

A CHANGE has been made in the firm of Marshall & Pan- 
key, printers, Houston, Texas, Mr. A. L. Marshall having sold 
his interest to Mr. H. H. Hodge. a gentleman of long experi- 
ence in the job-printing business. The new firm will be known 
as the Pankey-Hodge Printing Company. 

Tue Peters Publishing Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
has been incorporated, with capital stock of $20,000, for gen- 
eral printing and publishing purposes. Messrs. G. Alfred 
Peters, 1906 West Lexington street; Charles J. Lehman, 
Henry G. Peters and others are the incorporators. 

THE insert of the Williamson-Haffner Engraving Com- 
pany, of Denver, Colorado, in this issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, is a reproduction of a painting by Henry Read, a 
Denver artist. The plates and printing are by the Williamson- 
Haffner Engraving Company and constitute a fine specimen 
of reproductive art. 

THE Donker & Williams Company, advertising specialties 
and art novelties, announces that the company’s increasing busi- 
ness has obliged it to move from the premises 61-63 Plymouth 
place, Chicago, to 1322-1328 Wabash avenue, where with 
largely increased facilities it anticipates taking care of a larger 
trade than in the past. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the Guarantee Machine Com- 
pany has purchased the repair shop of George E. Lloyd & Co., 
stereotypers’, electrotypers’, engravers’ and special machinery, 
and is now located at 369-373 Dearborn street, Chicago. The 
purchasers are some of the old employes of the Lloyd Com- 
pany, and are recommended to the trade by the latter concern. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, manufacturer of the well- 
known Sturtevant products — blowers, engines, motors, econ- 
omizers, forges, steamheating, ventilating and drying appa- 
ratus — announces the removal of its entire plant from Jamaica 
Plain to its new works at Hyde Park, Massachusetts, where 
nine acres of floor space and all the modern appliances are 
available. 

W. L. Brocuer, for thirty-one years the head of the job- 
printing department of the United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio, and for the past few years in charge of the 
estimating department, has resigned his position and enters 
another field of activity. Hugo F. Scheider, who has come 
up with the job-printing department, becomes Mr. Blocher’s 
successor. Henry G. Heuman becomes the superintendent of 
the job and book printing department. 

In these increasingly strenuous days, when most men in 
business bid fair to burn out their capacity for enjoyment 
before middle age, it is pleasant to note instances of the 
vivacity and vigor of the founders of some of the establish- 
ments catering to the printing and allied trades. Messrs. 
Loring Coes & Co., incorporated, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, advise THE INLAND PRINTER in a recent letter that the 
senior partner of that company left early in June for his 
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annual fishing trip to the Rangley Lakes. Mr. Coes cele- 
brated his ninety-second birthday on the 22d of last April, and 
on that occasion was presented with a silver loving-cup by 
the various interests which he controls. He is in exception- 
ally good health and, as he himself expresses it, does not 
seem to have reached his growth, as he is putting on flesh 
and seems more rugged than a year ago. Mr. Coes is one of 
the oldest active manufacturers in the country, and controls 
financially all the concerns which bear his name. He is espe- 
cially interested in THE INLAND PRINTER and always expresses 
delight in the perfection of its pages and the delicacy of the 
illustrations. His reputation and success have been earned by 
insisting on the best that could be produced, cost being a 
secondary consideration. 


Mr. Epwarp W. Srtutes, of Spokane, Washington, whose 
name is familiar to readers of the technical press as a tasteful 
and resourceful printer, has as- 
sociated with Mr. Greenberg, 
formerly manager of the Inland 
Printing Company, of Spokane, 
under the firm name of Green- 
berg & Stutes, The Riverside 
Press, 110 Post street, Spokane. 
The firm will begin business July 
I, making a specialty of high- 
grade commercial work. 

Mr. JAMES Park LittLe, of 
San Francisco Typographical 
Union, No. 21, advises THE 
INLAND PRINTER that for four- 
teen years past he has been re- 
ported at New Orleans as dead, 
through the misrepresentation of 
enemies, and that he has been living in San Francisco for that 
period. By an advertisement in the New Orleans Picayune, 
Mr. Little discovered that his only son was also alive. He 
hopes the members of the New Orleans union will drink to 
his health. He also advises that during the time he was 
reported dead he has published a forty-two-page book of 
poems, entitled “ California Souvenir Occult Poemettes.” We 
make these corrections and emendations with pleasure. 





EDWARD W. STUTES. 


Tue Harry A. Palmer Company, printers, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, announces that it has effected a combination 
with George R. Goodman & Co., and that the combined 
offices will be conducted under the name of the Palmer- 
Goodman Company, printers. Beginning June 1, the offices 
will be located for the present at 25 North Seventh street. 
The two plants will be overhauled, and new machinery, new 
type and every facility added to bring the office thoroughly 
up to date. THe INLAND PrinTER takes occasion, in wishing 
the new firm success, to point out a fault too common among 
printers in issuing announcements—that of leaving to the 
imagination of the reader what town they hail from. 


Tue New York branch of the Seybold Machine Company 
has recently moved into new quarters at 70 Duane street, New 
York city. Mr. E. P. Lawson, the manager of the branch, is 
preparing an attractive display and experimental room, where 
it is proposed to have a full line of machinery under belt, sub- 
ject to trial of any printer or binder who may wish to send 
work to test the proficiency of the various machines. It is 
also designed to carry a full line of machinery in stock in the 
large basement and sub-basement, so that prompt delivery 
will be assured to customers. A full line of duplicate parts 
is also carried, to avoid delays in cases of those accidents or 
breakdowns which no one has yet learned to overcome. Vari- 
ous improvements have been made in the factory of late, 
and within the past four years the capacity has been trebled, 
and now another large department is being added for the 
building of the new continuous-feed automatic trimmer. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 





Rotary printing is receiving an increased amount of inves- 
tigation from printers who are called upon to produce large 
editions in limited time, and among the adjuncts for this class 
of work numbering machines are not the least. The Apex 
cylinder-press numbering machine, manufactured by the New 
York Stencil Works, too Nassau street, New York, is specially 
constructed to meet the requirements of high-speed rotary 
printing-presses, and has no limit to speed. The machines 
have positive action and are made to number backward 
forward, consecutively or in duplicate, or for skipping any 
number of units from one to ten. 





First impressions are of the greatest influence in securing 
trade. A favorable impression only needs to be followed up 
consistently to increase business. The proving press and the 
printer’s and engraver’s prover are important factors in build- 
ing trade. Paul Shniedewend & Company, manufacturers of 
the Reliance machines, Chicago, have established a reputation 
for the solidity, accuracy and general mechanical perfection 
of their machines. Among the latest installed are a B Twen- 
tieth-century Reliance Press with the Inland-Walton Engrav- 
ing Company and an A Twentieth-century Reliance Proving 
Press with the Inland Printer Technical School, on exhibition. 





One of the most important things to be considered by the 
printer who makes his own drawings or by the man who is 
producing designs for process engraving is what medium to 
use. Good material is always an important factor. For 
instance, if you are making a drawing for reproduction in 
zinc, where, of necessity, only one tone is used, that tone must 
be black. The blacker your copy, the less trouble the engraver 
will have in reproducing your drawing. Gray lines will nat- 
urally photograph gray, and only by careful manipulation of 
the engraver in photographing and etching will these lines 
reproduce. Thus, often a good drawing results in a disap- 
pointing reproduction. 

The fellow who calls his time valuable and puts every 
minute to good advantage is the one to achieve success. The 
ink that requires but one stroke with pen or brush, resulting in 
a clean, sharp, black line, is the ink that saves you minutes. 
A good, thoroughly black and quick-covering ink, used almost 
universally by artists who know, is made by the C. M. Higgins 
Company, Brooklyn, New York, manufacturers of carbon inks 
and adhesives. The company also manufactures this ink 
various colors. They are well adapted for designing posters 
and special colorwork, as the colors are firm and brilliant 
The company has spared no expense to produce these goods 
for the artist who seeks the best results. 





THE QUALITY OF DISTINCTION. 


No problem gives the printer-designer greater food for 
thought than that of pleasing the taste of fastidious custom- 
something simple, but different” in that range 


ers who desire 
of work represented by booklets, leaflets, announcements, ete. 
Buyers of printing are impressed in common with buyers of 





all sorts of “art and utility” articles with the novelty in 
design, texture and coloration of foreign-made goods. The 
printer who can show his customer novelties in imported 
papers is adding a subtle distinction to his office that even as 
an advertisement will be found profitable. The specimen line 
of imported papers carried by the Japan Paper Company, 36 
East Twenty-first street, New York, recently received by this 
office, covers a wide range of adaptability, and in the hands of 
the tasteful printer should interest a most desirable clientele. 





MODERN REGISTERING DEVICES. 


Money is wasted in presswork by trying to do work with 
imperfect registering Gevices and yielding bases. ° Idle presses 
and pressmen’s time made unproductive is too heavy a loss 
to be allowed to continue when 
all can be obviated by proper 
devices, the initial expense of 
which is trifling compared to 
the saving. H. B. Rouse & Co., 
Chicago, are showing an unusu- 
ally complete line of register 
hooks and bases, adaptable to all 
classes of plates and especially 





valuable in the finer grades of 
half-tone and three-color work. 
A perfect system of registering and mounting is claimed by 
the firm. The advertisement appears on page 613. Messrs. 
Rouse offer to send circulars and further information to print- 


UNIT BASE. 


ers on request. 














Mr. Samuet T. SHaAw, of the firm of Ward & Shaw, 
printers and binders, 227 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio, died 
Saturday, May 21. 


Tuomas T. Jones died at his home in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, May 28. A native of Remsen, New York, his early 
years were spent in and near Utica. In 1863, he removed to 
Chicago, where he remained for almost twenty-five years, 
leaving that city to come to Los Angeles in November, 1887. 
Head of the firm of T. T. Jones & Son for more than sixteen 
years, he became president of its successor, the T. T. Jones 
Company, in March of the present year. 


CarL E. Bonner, a pioneer photoengraver, died Tuesday, 
May 31, at Cleveland, Ohio. Born at Elberfeld, Germany, 
November 11, 1874, he came to America in September, 1884. 
3ecoming interested early in the new method of illustrating, 
he determined to learn the photoengraving business from the 
ground upward. After serving an apprenticeship, in 1880 he 
arrived in Cleveland a fully trained photoengraver, according 
to the standard of the business at that time. In 1893 he 
entered the local field as the owner of an engraving plant, 
when he formed a partnership with F. C. Mugler, under the 
name of the General Engraving Company. After five years of 
successful business, the partnership was dissolved, the younger 
brothers, Otto H. and Hugo P., taking over the interest of 
Mr. Mugler. Mr. Bonner was a thorough student of the 
photoengraving business, and sought constantly to keep his 
business in touch with the most advanced methods, and at his 
death was recognized throughout the country as an expert 
photoengraver. The business of the General Engraving Com- 
pany will be continued under the same name by the two sur- 
viving brothers, Hugo P. and Otto H. Bonner. 














WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We wil! receive .want advertisenients for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘* Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in.current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





faltes. Presents a system of 


COST OF PRINTING— By F. W. . 
ful operation for. many years, 


accounting which has been in suce 
is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through _ pg without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details show1 ages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 


THE INLAND PRINTE R €éMP ANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufit, 











editor of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts. 240 pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 





PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 
for producing ee ee plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three- — peueee being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Blue silk cloth, gold embossed. 
Revised edition, $2.00. THE INLAND PRIN TER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what 

its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. TE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK— A_manual_ of practice for 
pressroom apprentices, by William J. Kelly 
authentic work on the subject ever published. 











printing pressmen and 
The only complete and 
New and enlarged edi- 





tion, containing much valuable intormation not in previous editions. 
Full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, taught by correspondence, aids the 


skill, larger income, 


ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, oer 
SHELDON PRESS, 


joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. THE 
Burlington, Vt. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, = modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
tion of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. 
The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. 
Size of book, 7% by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination white and 
purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze 
leather, $4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, 
lettered in gold on front and back, “complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


WHAT’S THE USE of working for scale’ all your life? Be a 

“swift? and command your own price; ‘“ swifts’’ are always in 
demand at often double and sometimes triple ‘“‘scale’’; if you are 
setting only 4,000 to 6,000 per hour you can almost double it in : short 
time by studying the little book * ‘How to be a Swift,’ compiled t by one 
of the fastest operators in the United States, and simple as A. €.- 
price 25 cents postpaid. J. C. HILTON, Lock Box 18, Bloomington, Til. 
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At Seattle, Wash., first-class printing plant and bindery, 
350 to $450 monthly, can be bought 


FOR SALE 
now in operation and clearing $ 

at low figure on account of poor health of owner. P. O. 

Seattle, Wash. 

FOR S AL E — Country printing. plant; materials. all new and in point 
system. J. H. BEACH, Lawrence, Kan. 


FOR SALE — Job office 


BOX 14209, 








in connection with daily newspaper, Southern 


desire to use 





1own 10,000; annual business $12,000; proprietors 
entire capital in newspaper. E 467. 
FOR SALE — One of the best equipped and best paying newspapers in 


nearer than 20 miles; guaranteed 


central Texas; no competition 
$7,500 cash to buy it; no 


twenty per cent on investment; it will take 





trade; material all new. Write F. B. WHIPKEY, West, Texas. 
FOR SALE — $2,000 job office; city of 10,000, Indian Territory; op- 
portunity for job printer with ‘Save ill health. E 109. 





business and machinery, printing and _pat- 
Inquire G. L. CRAGG, 1453 Monadnock 


MFG. COQ. 
specialties. 


GUNDERSON 
ented shippers’ 
bldg., Chicago. 
INTERES! 
of 3,000 circulation in town of 
per month attached; $1,500 must be 


JOP OFFICE AND NEWSPAPER in_ western 





Colorado daily 
salary of $150 


FOR SALE to practical printer in a paying 
11,000; exclusive field; 
in sight. E 466. 


Pennsylvania town of 











1,700; business $3,000 per year, netting almost fifty per cent; price, 
$3,000 $1,500 down, balance to suit. E 477. 
“THE KEY NOTE,” musical, society and dramatic magazine, for sale 


Belding, 


cheap; BOX 026, Mich. 


LOS ANGELES, C ALIF ‘OR NL \ — Well-equip ped job plant for sale on on 
easy terms to right parties; other business requiring owner’s entire 
attention. E 354. 


NEW JOB PLANT CHEAP at Sharon, Pa.; 
M., 818 So. Weadock ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING PLANT — Consists of 3 

auto attachment, complete stereo. outfit, type cases, etc.; business 
established over 10 years, doing over $7,000 annually on cash _ basis; 
owner desires to push a recent patent, and can not handle both; no 
reasonable offer refused. For details address E 459. 


SPLENDID OPENING for a good newspaper man; indépendent county 
paper in southern Ohio; paper is 2 years old, circulation over 1,200; 
publisher has other large business interests and would sell part interest 
or all, or will turn the paper over to a good, square man, giving him a 
working interest; policy of paper has been aggressive and up to date; 
the advertising will run over $2,000 per year. Write quick. E 341. 


WANTED — Competent superintendent for 
printing plant, who has about $6,000 to invest; equipment valued at 
$35,000; newspaper is doing business of about $25,000 per year; job 
department doing about $30,000; magnificent opening for a thorough 
printer with the ability to handle men; both ends of business in fair 
way to be more than doubled within next two years; gilt-edge references 
required as to character and executive ability; for further particulars 
address E 451. 
7 CASH buys job office, one 10 by 15 C. & P. press, 125 fonts of 
type, 4 full size cabinets, etc., guaranteed to be in good condition. 
OLIVER T. LANDIS, cesar Pa. 


inve stigate at once. 





owner deceased. Address 





jobbers, I 








mechanical end of large 














FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


FOR SALE -—A Coy flat-bed rotary press, 
numbers, slits and registers perfectly; 





run two months; perforates, 
the fastest long-run machine 








manufactured; will be sold at a bargain. C. L. HENLEY, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
FOR SAILE— About 125 fonts of job type nearly new. BOX 3, 
Tamaica Plain, Mass. 
cabinet in perfect condition, $25 


~— Ss “~ E — Addressograph and 


. 0. b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A YOUNG MAN with $2,000 to $3,000 can invest in good paying print- 
ing plant in a city of 20,000 in Indiana, which will pay him a salary 

of $25.00 per week and ten per cent on investment. For further par- 

ticulars address E 497. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA NEWSPAPER FOR SALE — Leading weekly, 
Prosperous mining section, A-1 plant, good business; splendid oppor- 

tunity for one or two practical men with $1,500 cash; worth investiga- 

ting. E 492. 

FOR SALE—A printing-office and stationery business in a Southern 
town of 30,000 inhabitants; established 20 years; about $20,000 in- 











FOR SALE — Hoe double platen steam drying table, good as_new; 
Boissier electrotype depositing dynamo, a bargain; Sheridan No. 5 
embossing and inking press, cheap; Piper double-beam striker ruling 





machine, nearly new. HENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker st., New 

York, N. ¥. 

FOR SALE —No. 4 Miehle cylinder, 4-roller, bed 29% by 41, sheet 
25 by 38, in fine shape; 34-inch power cutter; 60-light generator; 


also complete composing-room —_ best of series 
DATE & CO., 142 Monroe St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One blank-book sawing machine for edition work and 
paper-box sawing combined; used about one month and in A-1 con- 

dition; for further information address OMAHA PTG. CO,., Omaha, 

Neb. 

FOR SALE — One Campbell “ Economic,” 
ing press; has 4 (horizontal) air springs, 

roller stocks; size 43 by 55%; in good condition; 

low figure on easy monthly payments with proper security; 


5 horse-power motor; 
in good condition. M. J. 








2-revolution, 4-roller print- 
front delivery, extra set of 
will be sold at a 
for any fur- 











vested; will sell whole or retain an interest; books open to investiga- ther particulars address LEWIS S. GRAHAM, 304 Cora bldg., New 
tion. “ BUCKEYE,” Box 7, Station E., Cincinnati, O. Orleans, La. 
FOR SALE — An up-to-date job plant in county seat town of ojhie FOR SALE — Set of single-letter brevier matrices in first-class shape; 


doing over $5,000 annually; at a bargain; investigate. E 219 





HERALD, El Paso, Tex. 


will exchange for nonpareil matrices. 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MBG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
Ifinterested, write us. 


Complete Bindery outfits. 





SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE—Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
~Style E —To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 

44-in, $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C— Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 


















FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





FOR SALE — 1319 — Cottrell 2-revolution, 34 by 50, 2-roller, air cush- 
ions, rear tapeless delivery, fine machine; 

1308 —C. Potter, Jr., & Co’s 2-revolution, 37 by 52, air 
springs, tapeless delivery, fast 7-quarto newspaper 
press; 

1311 —C. Potter Jr. & Co’s pony drum, 25 by 35, 
2-roller, rack and screw distribution, tapeless 
delivery, backup, prints a seven folio and is a 
splendid press; 

1315 — Babcock standard pony drum, 22 by 26, rack and 
screw distribution, air cushions, tapeless delivery, 
backup, high speed, first-class job press; 

1238 — C. Potter Jr. & Co’s drum cylinder, 32 by 46, 
table distribution, wire springs, hand and steam, 
good 6-quarto country newspaper press; 

accompanying these is full complement of new cast rollers, etc., and 
guaranteed in first-class condition. P —_ write for complete secondhand 
list. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


TO EXC a FE — One set of nearly new Mergenthaler 2-letter mat- 
rices, 8-point No. 2 with Gothic No. 3; will exchange for nonpareil 


or agate miatrives: THE FLINT DAILY sFou RNAL, Flint, Mich. 


40 ROLLS 30-inch good white print; will sell cheap to move it at once. 
JIM H. COUSINS, Detroit, Mich. 














HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEP ARTME NT? The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange has lists of available employes for all 
departments which are furnished free of charge. ‘the following are now 
listed with us, seeking employment: Superintendents and foremen, 16; 
Linotype operators, 9; machinists, 2; machinist-operators, 10; man- 
agers, 4; editors, 4; proofreaders, 4; advertising manager, 1; photo- 
engravers, 3; pressmen, 12; estimator, 1; reporters, 2; electrotypers, 
3; bookbinders, 4; all-round men, 6; job printers, 12; make-ups, 4; 
ad.-men, 6; stoneman, 1. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, CHICAGO. 








Advertising Men. 


WANTED — Advertising man for old_ established daily and Sunday 
newspaper, city of 40,000, northern Mississippi Valley; must be ex- 
perienced in soliciting and ad-writing, sober, industrious and capable of 
handling foreign as well as home advertising. Address, giving experi- 
ence, references and salary expected, E 491. 
Agents. 
AGZNTS WANTED — Partes identified with printing and advertising 
jines to act as agents for prominent lithographic house in important 


manufacturing towns in Middle West, West and South. P. O. BOX 232, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


























Bookbinders. 
WANTED — A first-class all-round bookbinder; one familiar with 
bank-check work preferred; state salary and recommendations. E 496. 
Compositors. 
WANTED — A good all-round compositor in an old established house 


in New York city; must be a good display hand; none but first-class 
men need apply. Address JOBBER, 190 Seventh st., New York city. 





Editors and Reporters. 





WANTED — Young man of experience to do reportorial work on the 
Santa Fe New Mexican; give references and experience. Address 
EDITOR NEW MEXIC AN, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Estimators and Solicitors. 


EXPERIENCED SOLICITOR for printing, lithographing and blank 

books, capable of making estimates; man with some capital to take 
interest in business preferred. Apply DULUTH LITHOGRAPH & 
PTG. CO., Duluth, Minn. 














Inkmakers. 





WANTED — An experienced inkmaker; cne who is familiar with the 
manufacture of all grades of letterpress and lithographic inks; ad- 
dress, stating experience and wages expected, E 194. 





Lock-ups, Make-ups and Stonemen. 





LOCK-UP — Steady job for man capable in imposition and lock-up; 
non-union; references required. E 185 





WANTED — Ad.-man and make-up man on afternoon daily in central 
Wisconsin city of 25,000; give references, age and salary; perma- 
nent positions, steady work. E 507. 





Operators and Machinists. 
MACHINIST LINOTYPE OP E R: ATOR — One fully competent to take 
full charge of new  2-letter machine; 9 hours on news and extra 
hours for job composition; must take stock in paying established daily 
and job shop of company. E 485. 
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WANTED — Experienced operator for Simplex typesetting machine; 
graduate from the case. Write WHIG, Kingston, Ont. 





WANTED — Linotype machinist and operators; non-union office. E 465. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — A competent pressman for half-tone and color work; must 

thoroughly understand make-ready, tinting of inks, etc., and be able 
to manage men. Write BOX 686, Detroit, Mich., stating age, experience 
and salary expected. 





WANTED — First-class pressman, capable of taking entire charge of 2 

fine new cylinder presses; must have the ability to turn out finest 
grade of half-tone work; references required both as to character and 
ability; steady position in one of the best job-printing offices in western 
New York. GENEVA PRINTING COMPANY, Geneva, N. 





Superintendents and Foremen. 





WANTED — An experienced superintendent and foreman; must be 

capable of estimating on book and job printing, blank books, etc.; 
strictly sober, and above everything industrious, and willing to set type 
when not otherwise engaged; none but the very best need apply. E 506. 





WANTED — Foreman for daily paper in city of 15,000; 6-page after- 

noon paper; must have man capable of handling men and taking gen- 
eral charge; one who has ideas and can keep office in ship shape, and 
lay out his work in advance; will pay $15 per week for man at least 30 
years old. E 474. 





WANTED — Foreman for medium-sized composing-room; one who 

thoroughly understands the business, is a worker, capable of handling 
men to advantage, and possesses advanced as well as artistic ideas in the 
use and arrangement of type; must also be able to “‘ lay out ”’ and direct 
the setting up of the very best of advertising matter of every descrip- 
tion, including advertisements for magazines; want a man about 35 to 
40 years of age, and free from childish traits and notions. Address 
E 191, sending samples of work, and state where employed, married or 
single, and wages expected. 





WANTED — Practical printer with moderate amount of capital to pur- 

chase interest in old established and profitable business; must be 
competent to make estimates and superintend; good opening for ener- 
getic, ambitious young man; capital desired to enlarge plant and extend 
territory. E 416. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with the Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seek- 
ing help in any department. Situations were secured during the past 
month for the following: Job printers, 4; Linotype operators, 8; 
machinist-operators, 9; Simplex operator, 1; foremen, 4; all-round 
men, 2; bookbinders, 2; solicitors, 2; make-up, 1; stonemen, 2; ad.- 
man, 1; editor, 1; photoengravers, 2; electrotyper, 1; pressmen, 2. 
Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation is secured; 
blanks sent on request. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, CHICAGO. 











Artists and Designers. 





CARTOONIST wants position with good paper; have been with some 
of the best dailies; can do general work. E 499. 





WANTED — Position at moderate salary by good, clean-cut, young 
artist and designer; line and wash; good letterer; East preferred. 
E 122. 





Compositors. 





COMPOSITOR, high-class display artist, will be open for engagement 
after July 15. PRINTER, 902 South Charles st., Baltimore Md. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR wants situation in Chicago shop 
doing good class of work; some experience on stone; union. E 75. 


GOOD JOB COMPOSITOR seeks position in middle West; 16 years’ 
experience; can work on stone; union. E 475. 











JOB PRINTER, 17 years’ experience, competent, steady, sober, married, 

wishes steady employment about 1st of August; prefer Indian Terri- 
tory, “re % or Southwest; junk heaps and underground offices save 
stamps. E 458. 





WANTED — Position as job compositor, ad.-man, make-up; __ strictly 
sober, reliable; in city of 5,000 to 10,000; union. THOMAS A. 
VANCE, 1425 Alabama st., LaFayette, Ind. 


Editors and Reporters. 








POSITION WANTED, as editor and manager of small paper in the 
West, by thoroughly reliable and well-qualified young married man. 
E 463. 





Estimators and Solicitors. 





CORRECT ESTIMATOR, experienced sales manager, competent super- 
intendent, references; write me. E85. 





Miscellaneous. 








WANTED POSITION, not controlled by union, by thoroughly compe- 
tent young woman; 7 years’ Chicago experience in publishing and 
printing business, 5% years with one firm. E 483. 








Rich Gold, . . . $3.00 per Ib. eo 
— ee +4 6 ¥% and 1 pound oo fa 
Aluminum, .. 4.00 ‘“ tin cans. ~ 





RIESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock 


Any printer using this class of paper can print BRIGHT GOLD and do away 
with the annoyance of bronzing. Something all printers want. WE HAVE IT! 


T. RIESSNER 
57 Gotp St., NEW YORK 


PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


| (See Insert December, 1903 ) 












































oan 









peter Ri mh 


Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE ri na pla many years’ experience book and news; 
references, union. E 29 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR desires situation in West; can do 40,000 to 
50,000 minion (8 hours); can care for machine; married, sober, 

steady, union. E 478. 

MACHINIST OPERATOR, young man, desires situation; average 
speed, increasing; can care for machines; no tobacco or liquor, 

union. E 481. 
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NEW SCRIPT CUTS for advertisers, printers and users of illustrations; 
. ‘eo write; stamp for catalogue. SCRIBNER & PAYNE, Colum- 
us, Ohio. 


STEREOTYPE PAPER, Pr gered ready for use, for finest jobs, manu- 
factured by FRIEDRIC SCHREINER, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Samples for stamps. 


THE THALER KEYBOARD is to enable you to manipulate the key- 
board of the Mergenthaler at home. Send for circular. THALER 
KEYBOARD CO., 453 ““O” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











WANTED SITUATION by competent Linotype machinist of over 5 


years’ experience; can also operate some. E 3 





Pressmen. 





DUPLEX PRESSMAN desires permanent position; 6 years’ experience 
on duplex presses; first-class references; use no liquor; will go any- 
where. E 482. 


WANTED — A position by a first-class union pressman. WM. WOOD, 
General Delivery, Scranton, Pa. 








THE TIME THAT’S WASTED setting gauge 
pins! And the stock spoiled trying to make up 
lost time! A a ye Gauge Square saves both. 
Of all dealers. Only 25 cents. 





WANTED — Machinists and all those having charge of Linotypes to 

send me their address, and I will ~— os ry roposition which will 
be worth their while to investigate. hy LING, manufacturer of 
Linotype attachments, tools and novelties, = Re 40th Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Superintendents and Foremen. 


A THOROUGH COMPETENT FOREMAN desires change; familiar 
with press, stone, book, job, calendar and novelty work; sober, 

energetic, systematic and economical; only first-class, up-to- date offices, 

paying good salary, considered; 15 years’ experience, 7 at. present place; 

best references. E 493. 

CAREFUL DETAIL MAN, practical printer, qualified superintendent; 
references; samples; write. E 150. 

EXPERIENCED MANAGER’S ASSISTANT, practical printer, refer- 
ences, seeks opening; helpful worker. E71. 

FOREMANSHIP by an all-round printer and pressman; 20 years’ 

7 experience, 8 as foreman; buy and estimate; union, best references. 
472. 

SUPERINTENDENT — Expert, all-round bookbinder, Foy of experi- 
ence, accurate estimator and economical manager. 255. 

SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Up-to-date, all-round book- 
binder invites correspondence. E 4609. 




















FOLDING Box 


GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 
SUIT BOX magne nr MACHINES 
best made. Prices reduced 


153South Clinton St. Wit oN PAPER BOX MACHINERY CO. 
SPECLAL SINEW GLUE ‘shines 


BINDING 


At 12 cents per pound F. 0. B. our factory. We furnish formula to make this 
glue flexible. Order barrel to-day. MIDLAND GLUE CO., 955-6 Monad- 
nock Building, Chicago. Factory — Madison, Ind. 


Peerless Padding Glue "n2s3.37° 


Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 











WANTED — An opportunity to make limited investment in good-pay- 
ing, up-to-date printing business where services of experienced man- 
ager are needed. E 489. 





WANTED — By young man of 1o years’ experience as manager job 

printing business, who understands estimating on all classes of print- 
ing, good buyer and systematizer, experienced on outside work, a posi- 
tion as manager or assistant with a house who desire to increase their 
business and have facilities for executing a good class of work. E 490. 





WANTED — Position as foreman composing-room on daily paper; have 
2 had 10 years’ experience; temperate, good habits, married, union. 
501. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





“COLOR PRINTER ” WANTED — Two copies; in good condition; 
quote price. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


WANTED — Kidder press, secondhand, for roll paper. E 217. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo. 
metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo. half-tone engra- 
ving method, no photowork, for $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., 
New York, NV. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT — In order to meet the incsonend demand upon its 

capacity the NEW YORK LINOTYPE SCHOOL has removed to 
more extensive and commodious quarters in the Bice building, 322-326 
East 23d st., New York; absolutely unlimited course, both mechanism 
and operating, for $60; practical methods, excellent machines, compe- 
tent instructors, devotion to our pupils’ interests, are among the reasons 
which enable this school to turn out operators who are a credit to the 
school and our best advertising medium; new booklet, ““STAY AS 
L AS YOU LIKE,” upon application; a Linotype course this 
summer will make your vacation profitable. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 
ing process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$1. All material costs, at any drug store, age 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


GUSTAV JAHN, Berlin S. W. 68, Germany (printer by trade), repre- 

senting Sigmund Ullman Company, New York, and ecnle & Bauer, 
Wurzburg, is desirous of undertaking agencies for American novelties 
relative to the graphic trades. 














CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
who wish to advertise their business 
in a way that has *“‘ made good ”’ for a 


PRINTE R great many printers, should write THE 


ADVERTISING WORLD, Columbus, Ohio, 


for samples and particulars of its service BLO i ’ | ERS 
of monthly color cuts and suggestions for 


IE can teach you to make En- 
gtavings like the illustrations 
presented in this magazine, and 

they command high prices. The men 
who produce this kind of work never 
have any difficulty in securing salar- 
ies at from $20 to $50 per week. 
‘We have the only college of Photo- 
Engraving in America. Terms casy 
and living inexpensive. 








WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Bissell College & 
Photo Engraving 
83x Wabash Ave. 
“Effingham, Illinois 
fn connection with the Illinois College of 
Photography. 

















Cas and 
ds Gasoline 
Engines 


When gasoline is used for fuel, it can be pumped up only as fast as it is used. 
Perfect mechanical appliances make for absolute safety and economy. 


Stationary Engines, 2 to 100 H.P. Portable Engines, 8 to 18 H.P. 
Our New Catalog, fully describing and illustrating our line, sent on request. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 280 River St., Lansing, Mich. 











Record and Blue Record Ink recommended. 


A. P. LITTLE, Manufacturer, 





Imitation Typewriting Ink 


Don’t print through cloth, don’t use ribbon-faced type, but use Little’s Ink, and 
ribbons to match, and print direct from the type as in ordinary printing. Purple 
Send for samples of the work. 


Offices 


New York City 
7 Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Cleveland 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. | London 














4-8 
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DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 


(Blacks and Colors) 
Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best | 




















results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6 CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. 





@e ee @ 








We use the highest grade materials money can buy, and mix 
them with the greatest care. That’s why our 


PADDING GLUE 


makes the strongest and most flexible pads. 
Summer is the hardest time in the year to make satisfactoty pads. 
You can make them with our glue. 
Now’s a good time to try it. 


Robt. R. Burrage, 35-37 Frankfort St., New York 


SUMMER ROLLERS | 














CINCINNATI, OHIO. =. 


"WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 











Did you specify 


that Durant Counter 


must be attached to the erase you ordered? 





When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 
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Non-Smutting Carbon Papers 





A Condensed Carbon Paper Price List Samples and price folder of 100 varieties 
for Small and Immediate Orders. sent on request. 

SIZE DOZ. 100 600 We ship by express or freight prepaid 
3X 5. . « « $0.03 $0.25 $1.00 | same day order is received. 

6x 8. 2. 2 - .05 40 1.60 Mention—Pen or pencil, color, whether 
Bx4O. 3 6s GE2 6404 (3.07 Ni tiniaricam: 

ORAS. « » « ET 133 500 

15X20. . 6 « 637 2.34 8.34 
ss... oe ee ee Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 
8x14 (typewriter) -20 2.00 8.75 | 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 








for ascertaining cut - offs 
A LINOTYPE SCALE and indentions and_solv- 

ing the various problems 
incident to casting up of Linotype matter (or other type matter) for advertise- 
ments, catalogs, etc., is now ready. Consists of body of heavy cardboard 
coated with crystaloid to protect the figures, and a slide part of Celioiotd 
transparent. Prevents mistakes and saves time. Fifty Cents, postpaid. 
For sale by GEO. E. MARLATT, 1314 Boyle Street, ALLEGHENY, PA. 























HD. uhar, Propr. ~~. 
168 Church St.,Cor-Reade St., New Yo: 


EVERYTHING ZENGRAVER) | i) 
«wor THE PROCESS TICKLER ==" .24 





























A WONDER WORKER 
for the Linotype is DIXON’S SPECIAL FLAKE 


GRAPHITE No. 635. The incomparable dry 
lubricant. Send for Booklet 6f C and sample. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 














IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw YorK 


Imported Papers 


Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 






High= 
Grade 


English Vellum, French and | 










nee Covers. French Japan, 
ood Papers, various colors. 
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PC TOcK CUTS, /o7c-» BUSINES 


Our new General Catalog No.65 contains 224 pages 
of Stock Cuts, covering every line of business and 
adapted especially to printers’ use. Sent upon 
receipt of 4 which will be refunded on the first 
order of $2.00. .. « Address Department 15. 


BARNES- CROSBY, COMPANY 


ENGRAVERS DES OMRS LLECTROTYPERS 
2is- MADISON ST- CHI cAGO: 


66 99 
We have put in a Roughin 
Machine, and should be pleas 
to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much —— by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention rices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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. American Line 


Lifters 
Some of our many typographic 
wedges that have uplifted and 
still continue to uplift the art 
preservative of all the arts, and 
yet we introduce a new wedge 
once a month or oftener. Each 
new wedge is to sustain a self 
created progress, the preceding 


wedges continuing to uplift the - 
progress by themselves created 


American Type Founders Co. 


Originator of Type Lifters 


Comprehensive Specimens forwarded, postpaid, upon request to nearest Salesroom 
or to Typographical Department 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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HE history of great inventions and improvements 
in printing machinery is simply the record of the 
demand for them. With the rapid growth of publica- 
tions of all kinds and enormous circulations there has 
always come the improved printing machinery to make 
it possible to handle the output easily and economically. 

The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. have aided the printer 
and held his confidence in these matters for nearly fifty 
yeas—WHAT A SPLENDID RECORD.—Dur- 
ing all this time thousands of Cottrell Presses shipped 
all over the World, have met every demand for increased 


production and superior press-work—FIFT Y YEARS 
of press building—FIFT Y YEARS 


Dy of wisely watching what printers 





























wanted and needed—FIFTY 
YEARS of inventive experience and 
skill have trained and qualified us as 
the leading Printing Press Manufac- 
turers in the World today. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


NEW YORK WESTERLY CHICAGO 
N. Y. _ RE ILL. 


U. S. A. 
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SCOTT PRINTING PRESSES 


ARE IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














Scott Two-Revolution Press 


Shown here is our latest improved machine, 
with four form rollers and _printed-side-up 
delivery. It is the strongest and best press on 
the market. The machine is also made with 
two form rollers, and front fly, printed-side-up 
or rear delivery, as desired. 














Scott Stop-Cylinder Press 


With six form rollers, improved ink distri- 
bution, and printed-side-up delivery, runs 
as fast as a two-revolution, the bed being 
driven by our new hypocycloidal motion. 














Scott All-Size Rotary Press 


Does the work of eight flat-bed presses. Cuts 
off eighty-eight different lengths of sheets. 
Delivers any thickness of paper. Prints 50,000 
per day, delivering sheets flat on delivery table. 

















Scott Two-Tiered Magazine Printing 
and Folding Machine 

Will produce magazines consisting of 4, 8, 

12, 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32 pages, at a running 

speed of 16,000 copies per hour, and 40, 48, 

- 56 and 64 pages at a running speed of 8,000 

per hour. When producing 32 pages or less, 

two copies of different publications can be 
delivered separately. 














We also manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic, Rotary, Aluminum, Drum Cylinder, Flat-bed 
Perfecting, Rotary Color Presses, and One, Two, Three, or Four Tiered Newspaper Machines. 











SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT OUR MACHINES 
NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41. Park Row WwW ] ; ? 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. t S ott & { re) 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, . . 319 N. 4th St. oF a er Cc bd 


BOSTON OFFICE, ..... 7 Water St. PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


Cable Address— WALTSCOTT, New York 
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TO MEET MODERN REQUIREMENTS 
YOUR> OFFICE SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH 


THE WHITLOCK 











@-== foresight is all that is needed to make your office up-to-date, 
§) so far as cylinder presses go. A little investigation will prove to you 
EN Les that all the good points that can be incorporated in one machine 
are to be found in THE WHITLOCK. It is an all-around press — capable of 
doing the finest half-tone and color work, or the average run of work as it comes 


along —one that successfully handles whatever is put on it, and in the shortest 
time. Ask us to tell you more about it. It will be a pleasure to do so. 








Western Agents: FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, TERMS, ETC., WRITE 


AmChicago, St.Louis, cleveanascincinnatt, | TET R WHITLOCK PRINTING 


Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los 


noo PRESS MFG. CO. #f Derby, Conn. 











M ie ey H 

ery a Wear Miteten hg Ga. a See eee - _—* 
European Agents: Fuller Bidg., 23d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
matinee og 309 Weld Building, : : : : BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Just tell em you will see it” 








THE NEW HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 


Has the simplest and strongest bed-movement ever put on a printing press. 
It will run faster, requires less power, and being geared direct, does away with 
all tendency to slur. This is a new machine entirely, and is built of the same 
material, has the same rigid impression, excellent distribution, and all of the 
good qualities of the crank press. We are prepared, with a new shop of the 
latest pattern tools, to furnish the finest printing press to-day manufactured. 


We desire to show the buyer this machine in operation. When any competitor 
tells you the new Huber-Hodgman is not the lightest running, has not the 
highest speed, most rigid impression, best distribution, and simplest construc- 
tion of any printing press built, 


“Just tell ’’em you will see it.” 




















OUR NEW SIZES ARE 


28x33 Two and Four Rollers. Type matter, 22 x 29 46%x56 Four Rollers . . Type matter, 404%x 52 
ce? ee ee ae ‘© 25x39 46% x 62 ie ra " y 4014 x 56 
38x48 ‘ ss s = ‘© 32x44 49 x66 ‘“ _ wee 2 « 4 1@ 


42x52 Four Rollers. “ ‘© 36x48 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


Factory —TAUNTON, Mass. 














Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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Spaceband Repairing 
30 Cents Each 


Best Swedish Steel — Accurate Workmanship 





For two-letter machines we have designed 
a special sleeve, which, being stronger, 
insures greater life to spacebands. 


No Extra Charge for this Special Style 
It can be used on/y with machines having 
two-letter attachment. 

WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR WORK 


In ordering Spaceband repairs, specify whether for single 
or two letter machines. 














A DISTINCT 
TYPE 


The OLIVER has 


certain superior fea- 
tures and unique im- 
provements exclusive- 
ly its own. 


The 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard VISIBLE Writer. 


Operates as smoothly 
as the delicate mech- 
anism of a watch, dur- 
. ability unquestioned. 


Works in a Whisper. 
Art Catalogue Free. 
The OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER CO 


160 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


Principal?Foreign Office: 
75 Queen Victoria St. 
LONDON 





SCHUYLER REPAIR WORKS 


% 139 Laflin Street, CHICAGO 





Telephone 
Polk 2274 





























@©O: THE CARVER & SWIFT S©© 
STAMPING $ EMBOSSING PRESS 


ON EXHIBITION LIBERAL ARTS PALACE, BLOCK 11 











UNEXCELLED 


FOR 





Simplicity, rigidity and durability of construction, 





Economy of operation, 





Quantity and quality of production. 














C.R.CARVER COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agts. 
7 Jordan Street, TORONTO, CAN. 





























STRATHMORE JAPAN 
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THE BEST OF RESULTS INEVITABLE AND YOUR PRODUCT 
DISTINCTIVE IN CHARACTER WHEN EXECUTED ON 


STRATHMORE JAPAN 





Carried in 25 x 38. Two Colors: Natural and 
White. Three Finishes: Plate, Medium, and Antique 





Sample book, showing the possibilities of the different kinds, sent 
on application to Agents on back of insert or to the manufacturers 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
H. A. MOSES, Pres. & Treas. MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S. A. 





Have your mas! addressed to and make our 
exhibit at the St. Louis World’s Fair your 
headquarters. Liberal Arts Building, Group 
24 Block No. 2, Aisles B-3 










STRATHMORE JAPAN 





Carried by the following Authorized Agents 


MILLER, SLOAN & WRIGHT 

Il. N. MEGARGEE & CO. 

THE PAPER MILLS’ CO. ; 
BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & Co. 
THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. , 
BAY STATE CARD & PAPER CO. 
CARTER, RICE & CO., INC. 
GRAHAM PAPER CO... . 

R. P. ANDREWS & CO., INC. 

A. ZELLERBACH & SONS 


WRIGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL CO. A 


CLEVELAND PAPER MFG. CO. 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY 

ALLING & CORY . . 

R. H. THOMPSON CO. . 
MISSOURI PAPER HOUSE 
DETROIT PAPER CO. . 
CARPENTER PAPER CO. 

C. P. LESH PAPER CO... =. 
BOND & MENTZEL PAPER Co. 
TROY PAPER CO. " ; 
A. G. ELLIOT PAPER CO. 
THE BUNTIN-REID CO. 


. 65 Duane St., New York 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 

. San Francisco 
. Cincinnati 

. Boston 

- .» Boston 

- St. Louis 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
St. Paul 

- Cleveland 

- Columbus 

. Buffalo 

. Pittsburgh 

. . Rochester 
Kansas City, Mo. 
- Detroit 
Omaha 
Indianapolis 

- Baltimore 
Troy, N.Y. 

- Dallas 
Toronto 








FOREIGN AGENTS : 


G. F. SMITH & SON 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 
HULL, ENGLAND 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


RUDOLPH MEYER. 
GUMAELIUS & KOMP 
MIDDOWS BROTHERS . 


60, Aldermanbury 
10 and 11 No. Church Side 
Alois Ebeseder, Opernring 9 


. AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, Ceintuurbaan 123 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


73 Clarence. St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 












Wayside Dept., University Press 
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The Government Printer 


HAS ORDERED 


FORT Y-EIGHT 


DOUBLE MAGAZINE 


LINOTYPE MACHINES 
As an Initial Order —— To be installed at once 
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Government Printing Office in the Philippines 
has been equipped with Linotypes 
Over a year. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco New Orleans 




















RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 


Summer Use 


ORDER THEM NOW 


FROM 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mig. Co. 


201-207 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Genesee Band Slitter 


No more “kicks’”’ from the bindery. 
Perfect slitting guaranteed. 





GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 





150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





The 
“Coverall” Gluing Machine 


700 SOLD 

















By the use 
of this machine 
a great saving 
is effected over 
the hand 
method, not 
only in brushes, 
but in glue 
and space and 
time. 

One operator 
feeding it 
can keep six or 
more work- 
people supplied 
with 
glued sheets 
or labels. 
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An Automatic 
Taking-Off 
Attachment 

and 

Traveling Band 

can be 
fitted to this 
machine, 
and, fitted with 
this 
attachment, 
the feeder has 
nothing 

to do but feed 

in the sheet. 


























For further particulars, write 


GIBBS-BROWER CoO. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
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‘*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best intypography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for ‘‘ lifting.’ Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 








Typewriter Inks and Ribbons 





Our business is the manufacturing of Inks and Type- 
writer Ribbons for circular letter printing. We make the 
ink in either green, blue, black or purple, furnishing type- 
writer ribbons for all machines exactly matching. 

OUR PRICES 
Ink per Ib., any color, . . « «© © $2.50 
Typewriter Ribbons, exactly matching, per doz., 5.00 
Special Prices to Large Consumers. 

Our supplies are used by the foremost facsimile specialists 
throughout the United States. Both ink and ribbons are made from 
same materials and are guaranteed to match perfectly in all kinds 
of weather and at all times. 


THE FOYER PROCESS INK CO., Not Inc. 
TIMES BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 





APEX 


Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 





Patented March 27, 1900. 


Size, 1% x % inch. Type High. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


New York Stencil Works 


automatic. 


Made entirely from steel and fully 


100 Nassau Street. 








FOR SALE 


On Very Reasonable Terms — 


One 
_ Linotype 


Machine 


This machine is in thorough working 
order. It may be seen at any time, and 
all information as to terms, etc., may be 


obtained at 


The WINTHROP PRESS 


32 Lafayette Place NEW YORK CITY 








Joseph A. Kapp Louis Hengstler 


| ESTABLISHED 1855 ‘| 
Robert Mayer & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
FINEST BLACK AND 
COLORED 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


Parks’ Renowned Importers of 
Lithographic Hand Presses, Lithographic Stones, 
Pure Linseed Oil { Bronze Powders, 
Varnishes, } Machinery and Supplies of 
Bronzing Machines. Y every description. 






































Sole Agents for the United States and Canada of the 
Genuine Columbia Transfer Paper. 


226 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Telephone, 1993 Gramercy. 


owe. § Chicaco. Til, 
BRANCHES } REED & GOODWIN, San Francisco, Cal. 


Factory — Hoboken, N. J. 








NEW YORK CITY 
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WESEL PAYS FREIGHT 


To any part of the United States on Brass Rules, 
Electric Welded Chases, Galleys, Stereotype Blocks, 
Printers’ Tools (sicker, Rute Senders Composing suctssce.)y Leads and Slugs— 
on a thousand and one articles—and on Type, when 
orders amount to $20 net. 





Send for list of merchandise on which Wesel pays the 
freight. Wesel Printing Material now costs the buyer on 
the Pacific Coast no more than the cost to the buyer next 
door to Wesel’s salesrooms. 











PATENT "= 
Iron Grooved Block 








Carefully examine the illustration, and you 
will find proof that on this block more can be 
accomplished than on any other device for hold- 
ing plates on a press. Each plate can be shifted 
in all directions without affecting any other 
plate. Narrower margins can be obtained. 
Quick and perfect register. Indispensable for 
three-color printing. No chase or locking-up 
material required. Plates wear longer. Make- 
ready is quicker, and is permanent. No spring 
in forms. Changes of forms made rapidly and 
easily. Hundreds of users have invested from 
$12,000 to $60 in these blocks. Send for list of 
users and testimonials. When name and size 
of bed of press is given, price will be quoted 
promptly. State character of work to be done. 
This block is not only the best, but the most 
economical, 


Patented November 13, 1900 





Wesel makes every style of Block now in successful use — Iron and Metal 
Sectional Blocks with Dittman Register Hooks, Ruled Blocks, and Boston, 
New Style, and Old Style Patent Blocks. 








F. WESEL MFG. CO. @ SicEiksonn STREET, CHICAGO 
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cAre You About to Start a Newspaper or Buy One Already Started? 





IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 
HE latest work on this subject pub- 
lished, It is a handbook not only 


e =) 

for the prospective publisher, but 

S a 1S 1 i j a includes suggestions for the financial ad- 
vancement of existing daily and weekly 

journals. It is 54 x8 inches in size, con- 

tains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 

neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any 

address on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 

at once before edition is exhausted. 


Circular telling all about it sent free. 
By O. F. BYXBEE 














Ge INLAND PRINTER CO.,, Publishers, ie vases steet, NEW YORK 














THE FAIRBANKS 


IMPROVED 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


SAFE — RELIABLE — SIMPLE — ECONOMICAL. 


Consume fuel only in proportion to the load. You pay for the actual power consumed. 
1 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 

















The BEST and CHEAPEST POWER for you to use. 
Especially adapted for Operating Printing Machinery. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
Broome and Elm Sts... NEW YORK 


ALBANY BUFFALO NEW ORLEANS SYRACUSE VANCOUVER 
BALTIMORE HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG TORONTO LONDON 
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OUR> CLAIM FOR, PATRONAGE 
Is based on new premises, new apparatus, 
new machinery, the latest and the best methods, 
experienced artists and engravers, high - grade 
work, prompt attention to orders and the pres- 
tige of our organization. 


The Inland-Walton Engraving 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencn Noverty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Otiver Baker Mrc. Co., 329 Hennepin ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of art calen- 
dars, etc., half-tone, double-tone, photo- 
finish and 3-color process. Send $1.50 for 
samples, prepaid express. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CrEscENT EMBOSSING Se Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods 


WOOD. 
James- 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF 


AMERICAN ie ahaa Concern, 
town, 


AIR BRUSH. 


TuHaver & CHanpLeER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 

Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 

nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 


CrescENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


Kzvarons Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. akers and ex- 
porters of the Paragon Ruling Machines for 
ruling paper, constructed of iron, steel and 
aluminum, with brass rollers. Also Paragon 
Paper-cutting Machines. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
hicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 

Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
ich. Also mounting woods. 

BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 

Hammonp Printers’ Suppry Co., 45 Eddy st., 

Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TypPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 


Missourt Brass-TypeE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
CrEscENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods.” 
CALENDAR PADS. 


THe SvuttivAN Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


4-9 





CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SuHeparp, Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atitantic Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, ¥. 


COATED PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PiaTE Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CrEscENT Empossinc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: 
CRESCENT CALENDARS for Advertising Pur- 
poses. a line.* Write for particulars. 
CresceENT Fotpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
Novetties. Write for samples, 

CaTALoGuE Covers, SHow Carps, LaseELs 
AND SPECIALTIES IN Fine Emsossep Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1tK Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED oR EmBossED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WacEnFourR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F, A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 
fl 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “Orp Retrraste” St. Louis Exec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, fo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City ExecrrotyPe Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘ Good work quickly done.” 

Horney, a. 277 Mulberry street, 
York city. 

Hurst ErectrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Ketiocc, A. N., NewspaPer Co., 73 West 
Adams §st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
py Also large variety cuts. 

McCarrerty, H “ Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowett, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


New 


New 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

WeseEt, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Culenaes 189 
Fleet st., London, E. C. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our ewn make. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WEsTERN SMELTING & ReFtntnG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CrEscENT EMBOSSING ce Plainfield, N. J. 
See “ Crescent Goods 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CRESCENT EMBossING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods. 

Freunp, Wo., & Sons, est. eo 5 Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, ‘lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 tate street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 

Tow.e & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, handle 
calendar backs, do finishing and beveling, 
posh stamping and heavy embossing for the 
trade. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


Struppmann, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


, & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 


Peters, C. 
ies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


bossing 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Crasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

Unitep States Envetore Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. > deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Sprin 
field Mass., or any of its following IVI- 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford 
onn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
ee J Bate 4, Co., Springteld, Wis. 
Ee logg & Co., Sprin eld, Mass. 
Whitcomb nvelope Co., orcester, Mass. 
W. Sm, Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. ¢ . Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPER PLATE Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


Pratstep Printinc Co., 116 William st., New 
York. Printers, stationers and lithographers. 


FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Fo.per Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broa way; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatrep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


SAMUEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. Write for samples. 
McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 
York. Non-curling ‘‘ Renowned.” 

Pirie, ALEx., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
= “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


HOT STAMPERS AND HEAVY 
EMBOSSERS. 


Tow.Le & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, do all 
kinds of hot stamping and heavy embossing 
for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Avutt & Wrsorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
— Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, London, 
Eng. 

3ARNARD, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Kiente, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Headquarters for high- grade black 
inks. 

THALMANN Printine Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Utitmann & Puivpott Mere. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinGc Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Lancuaces Printing Company, Languages 
“building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 


Rooney & Orten Prec. Co., 114-120 W. 30th st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BiatcurorD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great WesTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Merat_ Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
Importers of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Marit Pirate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 











MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 
Printing, and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Exectric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates ManuracturinG Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. .; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue: 
Factory, Orange, N. J.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manu- 
facturers of Bates AND Epison Automatic 

Hand Numbering Machines. No connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 

WETTER TypoGRAPHIC NUMBERING end 
to print and number at one time. 331-34 
Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by ail 
dealers. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 


Keystone Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. A Makers and ex- 
porters of Paragon “Paper-cutting machines. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


Osweco Macutne Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitrep States Enverope Company, Spring- 
a: Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


Morgan, Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Ds . Co., Fine Stationery Div. 
Worcester, Mass. 


PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., Wilson patent blocks, 
and regular blocks, iron and wood; _ also 
type, presses, printing material. 298 Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
3LOMGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN Encravinc & ELECTROTYPING Co., 
346-350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half- tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line "and wax engravers. 

RoMANSKI PuHoToencrAvING Co., 402 Camp 
st., New Orleans. Independent day and 
night forces, up-to-date in every respect. 

Sanpers Encravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


SeLpneEr & Ewneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y erchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’' MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 


WeEsEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kettocc, A. N., NEwspaPer Co., 73 W. Adams 
st., Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 
PLATE PRINTING. 


ee J. F., 110 S. 8th St., Brooklyn, 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


KeEtton’s, M. Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter es New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duptex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintT1InG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES—HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Kersey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Ratusun & Birp Co,, 33 Gold st., New York. 
Presses rebuilt. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN TYPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Fype Founders.” 
Cone Neit, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
city. Machinery, type, etc. 
Goins, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Print- 
ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 
Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, iz 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
- Philadelphia, Makers and _ ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel- alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


WEseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Specialties: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 
cinnati. Printers’ 


337 Main street, Cin- 
outiitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 


son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 
BincHam Brotuers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Cui1caco Ro.ier Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. : 
Dietz, BERNHARD, 201 W. Conway st., 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 
GrAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGELDER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Witp & StTEvENsS, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Philadel- 


Balti- 


PRINTING PRESSES —SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 


branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Biocx, Henry, 240 E. 28th st., New York. 


ROSIN OILS. 


Suotter, S. P., Co., Savannah, Ga. 
for printing-ink. 


All grades 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
ork. Manufacturers Pyramid Brand Cords. 


Cragseny EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 
WeseEL, F:, Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 


New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 
Myers, B. & O., 16 Beekman st., New York. 
cg a and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap anp Metat Works, 

and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


14th 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


CrooxkeE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
McLaurin Bros,, 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


| Unitep States EnvELope Company, Springfield, 


fass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 
Lancuaces Printing Company, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y.  Price- 
lists; commercial catalogues. 





t 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most “original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
B. Special dealers — Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto Type 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. McCoy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son TyperounpDING Co., 63- 
65 Beekman st., New York city. 

HamMmonpD Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 

INLAND Type Founpry, S. E. 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 


corner 12th and 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. See 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 
Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. sth st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood type. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 


list of 
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The Principles of Design 


By Ernest A. Batchelder 


Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 


A definition of the Elementary Principles of Design 
with a Series of Problems leading from the simple 
to the complex. Contains over one hundred plates 
in black-white and half-tone. Of value to Designers, 
Teachers and Students. «@ Price, Three Dollars, net 


Published by The Inland Printer Company 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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E. M. GILL, PresipentT 


Che Gill Engraving 


Company 


140 Fifth Avenue, New York 











HALF-TONE AND LINE ENGRAVERS 


FOR 


Country Life in America, The World’s Work, 
The Century Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Henry Holt & Co., Life, 
Town & Country, Brooklyn Life, Motor, The 
Methodist Book Concern, The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, Baker & Taylor 
Co., James Clarke & Co., Cassier’s Magazine, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., Dodd, Mead & Co.; 
Architecture, Independent Peerless Pattern 
Co., Leslie’s Weekly, Judge Co., Longmans, 
Green & Co., Burr-McIntosh Monthly, Met- 
ropolitan Magazine, Everybody’s Magazine, 
The Rudder, Peter Henderson & Co., Prang 
Educational Co., Recreation, A. S. Barnes & 
Co., Wm. Wood & Co., and many other Lead- 
ing Publishers and Publications. 























We are platemakers exclusively, and our 
establishment turns out many more half-tones 
than any competitor in the United States 












G. M. GILL, TREAsuRER 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 











ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 


241=247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Lathamis Monitor Punches 
and Card Index Cutters 








Foot Power, Steam Power 
and with 
Individual Motor attached 








$ 20.00 
$ 75-00 
$100.00 
$140.00 
$210.00 
$310.00 
$410.00 


a Ob 





LATHAM’s MONITOR MULTIPLEX PUNCH 
Every style and shape of Punch, and every form of Cutting Knife. 
To punch in any position on paper. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, description and terms. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 
197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK STORE, 8 Reade Street 
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ROUSE 
Register Hooks 


are positively unequaled in 
every essential of a first-class 
register hook, such as Speed, 
Durability, Fine Register and 
Narrow Margins. 


ROUSE 
Unit System Bases 


are light, extremely rigid, 

and are easily made up. 

They present a smooth, un- 

broken and unyielding surface 

to the plate, and are practi- 
cally indestructible. 

















Prices are right, too! 


While you are at it, 
Why not get the Best? 


Wide-awake dealers sell them. 
Write for circular and estimates. 








H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


158 Huron Street, CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 





JOHN HADDON & CO., Lonpon, 
Sole Agents for Great Britain 
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Speaking of Screws 





Some people think that the screw-holes in the Maley Patent Iron 
Block wear out. 

In an ordinary ratchet-block the same screw and holes are used and 
have been for years, and are screwed and unscrewed thousands and 
thousands of times. The screw and nut outlast the block. 

Other blocks use the same screw and nut over and over again, yet 
these wear well. There are about 20,000 holes in a large Maley Block 
to choose from. You do not use the same hole a dozen times a year. 
We have had a man drive a screw into the same hole of a Maley Block 
day in and day out for thousands of times with no appreciable wear. 
As far as screws and holes are concerned it seems that the argument is 
in favor of the Maley Block. ‘‘ The Right Foundation.”’ 


The Tympalyn Company 














246 Summer Street, Boston 


























A BIG IMPROVEMENT 
N sy : 


Rotary 
Perforating 
Machines 


Positively Guaranteed. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial. 








Takes a sheet 28 x 28. 


Does not punch holes in 
paper. 


Makes a clean cut. 


Leaves no burr on under 
side of sheet. 

No gears, tapes nor rubber 
bands. 


Has tight and loose pulleys. 





fe 








No. 1 perforates lines 
as Close as one inch. 


No. 2 perforates lines 
as close as one-half 
inch. 


Speed is limited only 
by the ability of the 
operator. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








ADDRESS 


Murray Machinery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Stereotype, 
Electrotype and Etching 
Machinery. 
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The Colortype Process of the Future 
is the DIRECT PROCESS practiced only by 
THE ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 
COLOR PRINTERS and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
OUR DIRECT METHODS are applicable with equally superior results for the reproduction of copy, in 


Color values in our plates are not obtained by excessive etching or burnishing, but 


two, three or four colors. 


by perfected photo-mechanical methods in the hands of skilled and trained operators. 
Write for estimates on plates for two, three and four colors. 


PRESSWORK DONE AT MODERATE PRICES 
Office and Works — 213-217 E. Twenty-fourth St., NEW YORK 


in printing from our plates. 


There is no difficulty 























Drawing for Printers 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
Editor of 7he Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 

A and illustrating in connection with typography, containing 

complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as well 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 

desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the printing craft or 

not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 
the "study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over roo illustrations. 








WeleG se 26 te 2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau STREET, 0 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New YorRK CHICAGO 








Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 














167 Adams Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 260 





KS S BROS. C} 


-146 MONROEY Re ST. CHICAGO. 


i READY JULY 25% 7? 


THE GREATEST CATALOGUE EVER ISSUED. 


A 624 Page book showing nea 


13,000 STOCK CUTS. 


Great Boon tothe Printer. 


AN UP-TO-DATE LINE 


For the Advertiser :— For the Printer :— 

Suitable for every business—Furniture “> Cuts for complete catalogues of 
of every description, Hardware, Stoves, almost every trade will be found listed in 
Crockery Carpets Curtains, Pictures, Wall- our book, besides an immense line of 
Ornamental designs and embelishments 





Instruments, Jewelry, 
Pianos, Harness, Horse 
Goods, Complete Depart- 
ment Store Lines,Holiday 
Goods, Toys, Lumber, 
Coal, Sporting Goods, 
Poultry, Live Stock, etc.; 
for the Painter, Tailor, 
Druggist, Grocer, Butch- 
er, Real Estate Agent, 
Insurance Agent, Con- 
fectioner and Optician; 
also for Hotels. Saloons, 
Restaurants, Bowling 
Alleys, etc. 


paper,Clothing,Shoes,Dry Goods, Musical 


se 





Printers. 
1 Advertiser. 


forthe printers’ 
especial use. Comic 
illustrations, Cuts for 
Letter Heads, En- 
velopes, Cards, Tint 
Backgrounds, Orna- 
ments, Tail Pieces, 
Logotypes, Specially 
designed Initials, 
effective Sub-heads and 
Department Heads for 
booklet and newspaper 
use, cuts for Menus, 
Programs, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


MAKERS OF 
PEERLESS PRINTING PLATES 








Have this catalogue on Ly and you can always find just 
the cuts you need. Sent prepaid to Printers, Publishers 
and Advertising Solicitors upon peceigs NY twenty-five cents 
which may be deducted from first $2.00 order. 

Sheets of special lines mailed for ihe asking : 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAYING CO. 


DESIGNERS. 
ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS. 
) 147-149 -151-153 Fifth Avenue ( 
oO. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 3 














THE INLAND PRINTER 





The Sigmund Ullman Company 
Having made the only 

Radical advance in Printing Inks 
Since Gutenberg, has accepted the 
Special invitation of the 

Louisiana Purehase Exposition, 
And is demonstrating this 
Progress at its exhibits 

In the Liberal Arts Building. 
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The Acme of Perfection ! 


LINOTYPE 
Model 2 


Invaluable in the book, job and law offices. 











Unsurpassed in newspaper offices for “heads,” 
advertising, etc. 


Saves time, consequently cheapens compo- 
sition. 

Four or more faces under instant control of 
operator. Change from one face to the 
other can be made without operator leav- 
ing his seat. 








The Model Two. 


A FEW COMBINATIONS USED ON MODEL TWO 
































UPPER MAGAZINE —8-Point 0. S. No. 1, Two-letter UPPER MAGAZINE —6-Point No. 3, Two-letter 
FOLLOW A RELIABLE GUIDE IF YOU . "5 THE TYPES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
= Follow a Reliable Guide if You are ~ The Types of the Seventeenth Century 
PY FOLLOW A RELIABLE GUIDE IF YOU i THE TYPES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
z Follow a Reliable Guide if You are z ee eee Oe ee ee 
FOLLOW A RELIABLE GUIDE IF YOU WANT TO GET THE TYPES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SEEM TO 
e 2 ‘“ . 
Q LOWER MAGAZINE — Caps 11-Point Gothic No. 1, One-letter : LOWER MAGAZINE — 13-Feint DoVinne Series, Twolstior 
® 2 + 
3 | THE BELLS RANG FOR CHRISTMAS || § | NO PATH TOO STEEP FOR 
3 10-Point 0.S. No. 1 with Antique No. 1, Two-letter § No Path Too Steep for 
E THE ROMANS CALLED THEM A g NO PATH TOO STEEP FOR 
OT cam Beeonans Gaited Them a4 [S| No Path Too Steep for 
The Romans Called Them a NO PATH TOO STEEP FOR ANY OF US 
~ UPPER MAGAZINE—8-Point No. 2 with Gothic No. 3, Two-letter © UPPER MAGAZINE —6-Point 0. S. No. 1, Two-letter 
N NATURE, THE INFALLIBLE TUTOR OF N Oe Greeks are SATISTIED Witm don Alone 
. ; e sreeKS are atisne 1 ertection one 
S| waren tate fle Botan ofthe, © | cannestans Surorigh mr pager 
’ Gree bs are atisntec ith erfeci ion one 
Nature, the Infallible Tutor of the GREEKS ARE SATISFIED WITH PERFECTION ALONE, WHILE 
§ LOWER MAGAZINE — 12-Point DeVinne Series with € LOWER MAGAZINE — 10-Point 0. S. No. 1, Two-letter 
3 net a TO = | TRAIN KILLS WEARY VETERAN 
- AIN KIL J 
& A KEY TO THE INVENTION 8 Train Kills Weary Veteran As ; 
: A Key to the Invention is ‘| TRAIN KILLS WEARY VETERAN 
3 A KEY TO THE INVENTION Q Train Kills Weary Veteran As 
A Key to the Invention is Q | TRAIN KILLS WEARY VETERAN AS HE LIES 
FOR ECONOMY OF PRODUCTION there has never been a typesetting, typecasting or slug- i 


casting machine which has compared favorably with the Linotype. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
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All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC 
REGISTER 
GAUGE 











Basic Patents in 
United States 





STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY 





The FIRST in the 





World, 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 


All Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 
PLATEN GUIDES 
GAUGE PINS vatue beyona 
GAUGES Experience 


and quality 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 








BEST and LATEST 














Gramercy Process Paper 
25 x 38 —70 
Cream Tint—Smooth Finish. 


For high-class Book and 
Catalogue Work. 


gc. per Ib. ream lots. 








8c. per Ib. case lots. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE, 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
Importers of High-grade Papers 
36 E. TwWENTy-FirST ST., NEW YORK 














Cover and Book Papers 








TRADE MARK 


- JAMES WHITE @ Co. 
PAPER. DEALERS 
210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 











Andrews & Pittman Mfg. Co. New York. 


P. 0. Box 





1274 





Ideal Iron (irooved Block 
























Our Hook tips 
intothe Groove. 





Is always assem- 
bled. Only one 
piece to handle. 





A time-saver. 








Send for full information. 





SELLING AGENTS 
CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 304 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
GOLDING, 540 Vearl Street, New York, and 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 











THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 

















For information concern- 
ing mauler, address 


m Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 











Perfection 
Wire- Stitching 
Machines 

Always Satisfactory 


Manufactured by 


The J. L. MORRISON CO. 
60 Duane St., New York 


LONDON 











LEIPZIG TORONTO 
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“The Way of the 


TO THE 


Daylight Entrance via the Merch 
giving the passenger a fine pano 


Warehouse District of St. Louis. 


WARREN J. LYNCH, 
General Passenger aad 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


World” 


World’s Fair. 
Big Four Route 
St. Louis. 


ants’ Bridge— 
rainic view of 


the Mississippi River, Levee District and great 
Ask nearest Big Four Agent for informanon or 


Ticket Agent, 











Going 
Fishing ? 


Hunting for a chance to rest? 


We’ll help you to find either 
a place to fish or a place to 
rest, or both. 


“Fishing and Hunting in Michigan”’ 


for the first, and 


‘‘Michioan Summer Resorts”’ 
g 


or 
Michigan East Coast “Resorts” 
will put you on the right path. 


Ask H. F. Moe ter, G. P. A. 


Pere Marquette Railroad 


DETROIT, MICH., 


to send you any or all of the books of 
information mentioned. 















Litt 





Engen. Wey 





AN 





D OLD-TIME TRANSPORT 





5 oe 


i es 
- ti 


ATION (FROM OLD COPPERPLATE) 


All points in New York and New ° ® “The Niagara Falls Route.” Send 3red stamps for Vacation 
Saaued best reached by the e/Michigan Central Tour Book. O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. @ T. A., CHICAGO. 
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TH 





SUL 


Are you going on a camping tour? 


Bass or Muskallonge? 


recreation ? 


consin, Minnesota and Northern Michigan? 


the ticket offices of the 


mer Outing. 


sent you free of charge. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 























MNer 
IAT 


Do you seek the best place for Trout fishing, - 







Are you looking for a quiet farm house or village 
where your family can spend the Summer, or for more 
elaborate hotel service at points where fine golf links, 
tennis courts, bathing beaches and yachting fleets provide 


Do you desire information as to the hundreds of cool and 
charming lake resorts and fishing and hunting grounds of Wis- 


Are you interested in the trip to the mountain resorts of Colorado, 
Utah, the Black Hills, the Yellowstone, the Yosemite, Alaska, 
or the many delightful places on the Pacific Coast? 

If so, you can obtain hundreds of helpful facts by application to 


CHICAGO &NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


We publish numerous maps, extensive hotel lists and interest- 
ing booklets which are at your disposal. Our representa- 

tives will answer your inquiries and give you all possible 

assistance in arranging your Sum- 


If you cannot call, write, advising 
what subject you are interested 
in, and printed matter will be 
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OPENING OF 





ROSEBUD INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


Te South Dakota Y Wz 

















NEARLY 2,400 HOMESTEAD FARMS 


Located in the Rosebud Indian Reservation, South Dakota, will be thrown open for settlement in July. The land lies in Gregory 
County, South Dakota, right in the heart of the corn belt. You may register at Chamberlain or Yankton, July 5 to July 23. 


Both are on the 
"* CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
SHORTEST LINE TO ROSEBUD RESERVATION 


Drawing for lots takes place at Chamberlain, July 28. Chamberlain is reached only by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. You will never have another opportunity like this. Make your arrangements early and secure the best accommodations. 
Books containing complete information about the country and how to proceed to secure a quarter section, sent for 2 cents postage. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 


Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet: 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





(Fe) =) -) 0-0 V 1 4) One od 8 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





§ MAIN 2541 
¢ AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago “~~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘Diamond §’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 


TELEPHONES 





WHITMORE Mrs. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated Paper's 


AND 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Machinery Designed 


You have a machine to develop. 

You Know it would pay you well 
to install it if it were well designed. 

I make a specialty of just 
such work (and do considerable 
of it). 

How can you find that I am the one 
to do your work ? 


SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH, M.E. 


Post Office Building PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 





CRANES 
CRNE'S 
18 
LINEN ie Aranese pat = oa 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 












The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OF8 TO 








BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


We m Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
: Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


Foot 
Power 








‘ a" ¥ ! 
"mui 


Write us for prices and further particulars 


L. Martenson & Co. 

=== ACHINS DS 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 





send your forms 


If in a hurry, 242 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 


PRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 
ALSO 


TABLET GUM 
GODFREY & CO. 























CARBON 
BLACK 








MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 








909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 76 To 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 




















“LEST (YOU) FORGET”? 


Pirie’s lie i 
G uUu m d peter ne 
Papers 


other Gum’d 
Try them and see. 


Papers made 
MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose Street, New York. 
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FULTON Sr., 
New York GITy. 


U.S.A. 





S. P. Shotter Company 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 


Rosin Oils 


PRINTING INK 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 








WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason—No. 7 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Is compounded from pure vegetable oils in such 
manner that it readily mixes with any color of ink 
(no matter how old or stiff the ink may happen to 
de), and will not injure the most dedicate tint. 

The dest made for colored inks, 

It will prevent any ink from accumulating on 
the tympan (or packing) — which fact is acknowl- 
edged by —— everywhere to be a decided 
obstacle when printing illustrated catalogue work 
with colored inks, where a form is to be printed 
on both sides of the paper. 7ry it. 

Sample free — postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch—YALE PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn, 








ASK 
The Mergenthaler Co. 
The Lanston Co. 


WHAT THEY THINK 
OF THE 


BLATCHFORD METALS 














Superlative Inks 


FOR 
Printing Facsimile Typewritten 
Letters, in connection with our 
Typewriter Ribbons to match 


REPRESENTS THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF 
GETTING RESULTS, 


Carbon Paper Specialties 
FOR PRINTING TRADE 
In Pen, Pencil and Stylus Carbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


PARKRIDGE, N. J. 














Manufacturers, 


Practical Guide to @mbossing 








in gold, red and blue. 


116 Nassau Street 
New York. 






TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of ‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
No ,printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 












130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 










BONNERWITH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Advertising Calendars 


Calendar Pads, Fans, Chromo Cards, ete. 
Largest line of Imported and Domestic Goods 


78 Duane Street, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone, 1577 J. Franklin. 
963-967 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone, 1108 Bushwick. 


CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES NOW READY 


Art Bits 


A collection of proofs selected from 
odd issues and engravers’ etchings, 
half-tones and three-color work. No 
two guaranteed to be exactly alike. 
Twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 


Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 










Machines “Krause” 









4, Printers and Lithographers 








Louis DEJONGE & Co. 
69, 71-73 Duane Street 










for 


always in stock 


NEW YORK. 








West-Porcket 
flanual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 














Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: _The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of News- 

apers— Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 

easurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


@he Juland jPrinter Co, 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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